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I 

THE HOLY SCRIPTURES/ 


“ 'I'iiji ]u)ly scriptures” — “ I'he sacrecT wrifiiu^s (Iv,V.)-< “ which 
. are al)1e 4o make thee \tise unto salvation through faith which is in 
Christ jcsus.”— 2 Timothy iii. 15. * 

• The words which I have chosen for my text are 
appropriate to an occasion upon whicff the preacher 
has been invited to advocate the cause of the great 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Among thc*nigher privileges which we in England 
enjoy, and of which, as we look back over the 
history of the past, wc are most justly proud, stands 
that o^the use^ of the opcii !|^iblc in the yejrnacular. 

It is difficult for us at the close of the ninetee^^^^i 
century to realise the infensity of the struggle upon 
which our Reformers en^teaed, in order to obtain the 
free circulation of the Holy Scriptures iugfehe language 
of the pi^ople. They were pen fulf of zeal, learning, 

^ A sermon preacho# in Westminster Abbey on May 5, 1895, on the 
occasion of the ^ist Anniversary of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
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and wisdom. And there is scarcely any point on 
which they insist more urgently than this, that the 
Scriptures should be rendered accessible to all. In 
the great controversy upon which they were launched, 
they claimpd that every layihan . should ‘be able to 
form a judgment as wgll as any clergyman ; that all 
should search the Scripture: for thefnselvcs, and 
see there whether things were so or not .as they 
contended. 

For their devotion to the cause of bringing Scrip- 
ture to the people ;many noble men suffered, ^ivnd 
on that famous roll there is no name so justly hckl 
in honour ii\ our country, for beauty and holiness of 
life, for laboriousness and humility and excellence 
in work, as the name of that great Englishman, ' 
William Tyndale, of whom old Foxe, in his Acts 
and IMonuvientSy has truly said, “He might worthily 
be called an Apostle of England.’' 

Let me relate to you what seems to have been 
the purpose of William Tyndale’s life. He was still 
a young man when he uttered these words in con- 
versation 'With a learned controversialist : “df God 
s'^pare my life, ere many years I will cause a boy 
that driveth the plough sjiall know more of the 
Scripture than thou dost.’' And shortly before his 
treacherous ^ capture and cruel death, self-forgetful 
to the last, he said : “ If the king would grant onjy 
a bare text of the Scripture to be put forth among 
his people, be it the translation of whaf person so- 
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ever he shall please, I will promise him never to 
write more.” • 

And now, how great the difference when, through 
the Bible Society, that “.bare text” is distributed in 
scores of different •languages throughout the world ! 

.It has often been sarcast|ically said t^t thg Re- 
forming Churches, ha^^ing nejccjtcd the tradition of 
the Catholic CfiuR:h, erected a rival authority out 
of Holy Scripture. 

Ihit the sarcasm is only applicable. to a caricature 
true Churchman. Our«Cli«rch is ^built upon 
trhe foundation of*thc Apostles and Prophets, Jesus 
Christ Himself being the Head ’ CoriTtr-stonc. I’t 
lives by the breath of tlie Holy Spirit. Its one 
standard of faith and doctrine* is ti?.e Bible — the 
Scriptures “that are able to make thee wise unto 
salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 

It was bcc^yise the Bible had become hidden from 
the people, it« was because its teaching had been 
subordinated to fables and customs and inventions 
of doubtful origin and recent growth, that the men 
of thef Reformation reasserted the pfinc*ple oC thc 
supremacy of Scripture. , 

The intensity with which the existing evils were 
felt is expressed in the vehemenf language of our 
First Homily : “ Let us diligently search for the well 
of life in the books of the Old and New Testaments, 
and not run to*. . . men’s traditions, devised by 
men’s imaginations, for bur justifij^ation and salvation.” 
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But the action of our ancestors marked no new 
departure. It marked but the return - to primitive 
antiquity. In the days of the ‘Apostles, the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament were in the hands, of all ; 
being current in Greek they could be read of aU. 
In the Ea/Jiy Church tlje Prathers ever appealed, to 
the Scriptures of the Okl and^Ncw Testaments. 

“If it is established,” says Augustine, “by the 
clear authority of the divine Scriptures, those I mean 
that are callec] Canonical in the Church, it is t^ be 
believed without ddubt. But other witnesses ^r'tes-. 
timonies which are used to persuS.de you to .Relieve 
anything, ycra may believe or not, just as you shall 
see that they have or have not any weight giving them 
a just claim to your* confidence” (Aii PauKn. Ep. 147). 

It is this attitude which our Church has upheld. 
It has never shrunk from the appeal to reason or 
to antiquity, the two God-given aid.^ to the under- 
standing of Holy Scripture. Men like Ridley and 
Jewel, men like Hooker, Pearson, and Cosin, men like 
Thirlwall, Wordsworth, and Lightfoot, have made 
splendid fee 6f their gifts" of learning, and < 5 f their 
acquaintance with the early, literature of the Church, 

to support and elucidate Scripture, but not to intro- 

»> 

duce anything a.*? a substitute for it, not to place 
* • 

anything on the r,ame level with it. 

The language of oiir Article VI. enforces the 
English position : “ Holy Scripture containeth all 
things necessary to salvation ; so that, whatsoever 
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is not read therein nor may be proved thereby, is 
not to be required of any man that it should be 
believed as an article of faith, or be thought requisite 
or ncqessaiy to salvation.” There is the same 
t<hought pervading- the* Ordinal of our Prayer Book. 
In the Ortlcring of Pricstj, the Bishol^^ asks th^ 
Candidates for Ordirftition » Will you be diligent 
in prayer, and •in* reading of the Holy Scriptures, 
and in saich studies as help to the knowledge of the 
sam^ ? ” In the Consecration of Bisl^ops, the Arch- 
.bislicp puts the question : Aml*a*'e you determined 
Cut of ihe same H^ly Scriptures to teach or maintain 
nothing as reqijiired of necessity to eteiTial salvation, 
but that which you shall be persuaded may be con- 
cluded and* proved by the same ? ” All is made to 
converge upon Scripture as the standard of doctrine 
and life. 

So close sjands the Church of lingland to the 
famous Protest presented by the German Princes at 
Spires, in the year 1529, from which the historic 
name of Protestant is derived, 

“ Sl^eing that there is no sure doArint but such 

m 

as is conformable to tl^e Word of God ; that the 
Lord forbids the teaching of any other doctrine ; 
that each text of the Holy Scripture ought to be 
explained by other and clearer te?#ts ; and that this 
Holy Book is, in all things necessary for the Christian, 
easy of understaiiding, and calculated to scatter the 
darkness ; we are resolved, by |he grace of God, to 
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maintain the pure and exclusive teaching of this 
only Word, such as it is contained in • the Biblical 
books of the Old and New Testaments, without 
adding anything thereto that may he contrary to it. 
This Wojd is the only truth’; it is the sure rule 
of all doc^*,ine and of a^ll life, and can never fail or 
deceive us. He who builds o?. this foundation shall 
stand against all the powers of heH, whilst -all the 
human vanities that arc set up against it shall fall 
before it.” 

My friends, it js^ a statement of fact, not o^’^con-. 
troversy, that the great Church* of Rome ^differs 

t 

from us, as: in other matters, so also upon this 
subject. Her authoritative decrees rank “ unwritten 
traditions,” algng with the books of Holy Scripture, 
as to be “ received and venerated with equal pious 
affection.” She has decreed the Latin Vulgate to 
be the one authentic text for the faithful ; and has 
laid down “ that he who shall presume to read or 
to have a Bible without a licence may not receive 
absolution until he has surrendered the Bible.” So 
recently as ih^iSdq, “Bible Societies’^ were treated 
in' the Papal Syllabus of ^Errors as one of the 
pestilences, to be classed ^vith “ Socialism, Com- 

. . .t „ 

munism, and secret societies. 

Pope Leo‘ XIJI., a man whom all respect and 
regard as a benevolent; learned, and enlightened 
man, has, as we all know, recently" issued a con- 
ciliatory address to the English people He can 
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hardly, I think, have realised the depth to which 
this one cleft of difference reaches in the religious 
life and thought of*our country. A free Bible, in 
the language of. the coyntry, without let or licence 
o( priest or bishop, — ‘that we -won 300 years ago, 
and will nbver relinquish ! ^ Scripture, the one 
standard of doctrine ai^d tea(iiin^ in all things affect- 
ing man’s salva\ic^i — that, too, we won 300 years 
ago, and will never relinquish ! The hands of the 
clocl< will not move backward. Whq is there that 
.would* wish P^figland to recedc«ftt)m her heritage? 

' God grant indexed that there may be more charity, 
brotherhood, ^nd forbearance, betweon Christians 
of different shades of belief 1 

Yet wllb, in reading that kihdly ^letter, did not 
realise at once, that the doctrinal system, which it 
presupposed, rested upon another standard than that 
of Scripture o^ily ? 

Who did •not realise something of the gulf be- 
tween English churchmanship and Roman, if only 
in that brief sentence of commendation to our 
counti^ for its “ general spint of respefttT( 5 r the Holy 
Scriptures ” ? ^ What ^ould be the meaning of it ? 
P'or is it not the case, that where the power of Rome 
seems greatest, there the Bible is 311 but an unknown 
book to the people ? Why, if EhiJiplancris to be com- 

^ Times' Authoris^ Translation (Sat., April 20, 1895); " Ille rever- 
entiae ^labitus, quo in divinarum libros Titerarurn ani^iii fere ducuntur. ” — 
V Osservafore Komano (April 22, 23, 1895)., 
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mended for its zeal for Scripture, should the Bible be 
all but withheld from the Romanist of Italy and 
Spain ? Be the reason what it may, climate, histor5^, 
association — it denotes a fundamental difference. 

This cause of Scripture is one of the many for 
which our-; Church, so long as it is lOyal to its 
principles, can make rvo adv<ances towards recon- 
ciliation with unreformed Rome.'* God knows our 
weaknesses as a Church ; but having fought our 
way out of many errors and superstitions, we cannot, 
out of a sentiment’ for an ideal unity, sacrifictf^he 

I « 

spiritual freedom to which we have attained. « 

. It is, I am aware, sometimes aljeged that the 
appeal to Holy Scripture has been discredited by 
modern scholar-ship’ that men's confidefice in the 
Bible has been shaken. Doubtless, it cannot be 
denied that many a traditional view in this, as in 
the sixteenth century, has had to he modihed in 
the light of advancing studies. But,« except it be 
under an entire misapprehension, this is no reason 
for the disturbance of a Christian faith that is rooted 
and grounded in a personal Saviour. 

Our faith rests — not upon opinions, new or old, 
right or wrong, respecting the literary structure of 
the Bible — but on^ the Lord Jesus Christ, to whom 
the Scriptures tesPfy. 

The literary criticism of the Old Testament never 
touches that eternal message of Scriptures which 
are able to make fhee wise unto salvation," not 
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through any magic power which they possess, but, 
as the Apostle adds, “through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus.” 

The- messa^je of Divine Love unto the world ; 
the Incarnation of bur Saviour ; His atoning death 
upon the * Cross ; the comfort and of the 

Resurrection — think,* my friends, of this Word of 
God to mankihd*; then place over against it the 
literary questions of authorship, style, date, structure, 
analysis, and the like. Which is the,highcst? which 
the* essential ? which is that •v^ikh can make thee 
wise unto salvation ? 

Think of our Saviour's teaching. Each reference 
made by Him to the Old Testament has for ever 
transfigured men’s vision of tlte passage that He 
cites. Think of the use made of the Hebrew 
Scriptures by the Apostles in the Acts, or by St. 
Paul in his ppistles. It is ever the spiritual and 
moral lesson^ ever the teaching which makes wise 
unto salvation, that they enforce. 

Let us, then, not confuse the issues. Full of im- 
portance, no 'doubt, are ^e* questions^thal have been 
raised respecting the IBooks. No question affecting 
Holy Scripture is lightily to be thought of ; and any 
change, or proposed change, inTiercditary opinion, 
even on less important matters, is» distressing. 

• But it is a temptatioh to let the outward usurp 
the first placei^which ought to be given to the in- 
ward and •the spiritual. Many are ready to dispute 
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eagerly and hotly about some question of date and 
authorship, as if these were the all-important 
matters, while the consideration of the spiritual 
teaching of the Book or the passage — how Christ 
would have dealt with*it — is ‘pushed into the ob-* 
scurity of,\he background. The jewel is more 
precious than the casket « the Divine message than 
the human messenge/ ; the inward ^spiritual grace 
than the outward visible sign. 

The knowledge of the man of science cannot 
impair the beauty^ af*thc rainbow to your senses, 
because he can explain the matefial laws of, light, 
aud analyse ks rays. You can learn the history of 
the continuous slow and gradual growth of some 
abbey or catheck'al cKiring the ages ; the ’Vicissitudes 
of its structure do not affect the sacred purpose to 
which it is dedicated. 

If you had been ignorant of the history of your 
Prayer Book, would your sense of • its spiritual 
value, your delight in its devotional use, be im- 
paired, because you learned that some portions of 
it were der4vec> from the* Primitive Church, C>thers 
from the Sarurn Use, othcr^ from great reforming 
divines, others from the time gf the Restoration ? 

Nay, you would say, it is a gift of God to me ; 
its history is intcrc^iting, and throws fresh light upon 
many phrases and expressions. But its alDiding 
power as a book of devotion is th« same that it 
has ever been. 
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So it is with Holy Scripture. As inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, to convey the Word of God to men’s 
hearts, it is the same now as it was in the days 
when Christ appealed to the Old Testament in the 
hour of temptation. It is flie same now ^as when, 
in the daya of Diocletian, the Christians ^’^dured the 
cruellest pains of martyrdqjn rather than surrender 
the possession •aid use of Weir copies of Holy 
Scripture. 

Permit me to add two parenthjctical remarks 
up6*n this subject 

I. T^et us reco^iise the liberty of study and inter- 
pretation which the Reformed Churches- enjoy. The 
exercise of liberty brings with it its own dangers 
and difficuities. But we in England need not be 
afraid of it. In Church, as well as in State, it is the 
glory of our birthright. 

There are^thosc who would shut up Christian 
studies to whjit are called “ safe lines ” of investiga- 
tion. It is far better to acknowledge that Christian 
scholarship, in a land where the Bible is read and 
open to all, \<^ill — nay, rnu?t — fearlesf;ly ■turn in all 
directions, confident, nothin itself, but in the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit ; resolutely certain that the truth — 
not any particular theor}^ of the* moment — will be 
always more helpful than any feyrm of error ; and 
the seafeh for it more healthful than the acquiescence 
in mere traditiq^j^ 

ifave vve freedom ? or have we not ? Has the 
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Church ever attempted to bind men’s consciences 
upon matters which none can say are an article of 
faith ? If it had, would it not have erred ? would it 
not, to take one simple instance, have laid it down 
that the Epistle to the Hebrews was written by St. 
Paul ? 

Literary science altc.-s anc> advances as well as 

• j 

astronomical or mathematical science. It deals with 
intellectual problems, to which the servants of Christ 
must devote their powers from age to age, recog- 
nising from age tc ^g>e the continuous dispensation 
of the Holy Spirit. 

• But take ’ warning from the sixteenth century. 
Remember how Erasmus and his companions were 
assailed with the cry, “ Beware of the nei^ learning ; 
avoid novelties.” And although the New Learning 
then, as now, dealt with the external aspect of Scrip- 
ture, the monks, the advocates of tradition, fought 
against it, as if it were for life or death, and as 
Froude says, “ By identifying knowledge with heresy, 
they made orthodoxy synonymous with ignorance.” 

2. In fne *^second place, there is reason 'to be 
thankful : for, from every «ide. Scripture is being 
studied. Greater care and diligence are demanded. 
For more than a*ccntury now, these minute studies 
have been carriotl on ; and, whether the general 
results be acceptable or nbt, it becomes incre*asingly 
evident that criticism builds agak where it has 
destroyed. And if ^he human powers oi those who 
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spake moved by the Holy Ghost are now more 
fully appreciated, the recognition of the Divine order, 
df the guiding purpose which knits together the 
infinite variety of the ea/thly testimony, is demanded 
even more fully than befoi'e by the progress of 

m 

modern studies. 

Yes, and there is yet another reason to be thank- 
ful, that men wht) have found, even in the newer 
teaching, the means of answering old difficulties, 
have welcomed the disappearance pf clouds that 
hung .over their preconceived •ideas of religion, and 
give C!jirist the glC>ry for the greater freedom of their 
souls. 

But I have dwelt too long upon this aspect of 
what is 1 Ifnow to many a painfill subject. 

Let me return to the practical thought of the 
greatness of our inheritance in Holy Scripture, and 
of the use whjfh we make of it. 

The Message of God to man is not affected by the 
studies I have mentioned. The progressive revela- 
tion of the Divine purpose of salvation that culmi- 
nated in Cfirfst— that, af^er all, is thC sdtret of the 
power of the Old Testaijient. How varied the way 
in which the coming Qf Christ was prepared for ! 
How the Divine Presence is seefi to permeate the 
most secular narrative ! How the words of the 
prophets burn as they dedare the message of God ! 
How^ the Psalo^ist speaks to the soul the comfort 
and the faith which seem to spring from commune 
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with the Almighty upon the very steps of the 
heavenly throne ! God has revealed Himself not 
in the abstract sentences of a philosopliy, not in thti 
rigid decrees of law; but .in the. life of a nation 
and in its varied literature. 

Yet, eyen so, the spirit of the Old Ttstament is 
not that of the New. r In the books of the New 
Testament we read and see for omrsclvcs the things 
which the prophets of old never saw, or could but 
dimly adumbrate. 

« 

TJie7'e is the mdntfestation of the Divine Love 
there is the fulfilment of type anil prophecy,; tJm'e 
the realisaticxi of symbol and of law. ^ 

And even there, in those writings which contain 
the fulness of 'the Divine Message, we recognise the 
limitations of the human element. How much more 
may we not expect to see in the writings of the 
older covenant a proportionate deg/ce of human 
limitation ! 

Writings which were called forth by the needs of 
the moment or the age, were through God’s grace 
prepared that*they miglit f)ccomc “a perpetual foun- 
tain of light.’’ In the letter^and in the outward form, 
the varied nature of the bgoks corresponds to the 
conditions under ^hich they were composed. 

But the verities which they have conveyed to the 
hearts of men are incapable of change. They abide. 
They are eternal. They are the Diiune Word. No 
human mind can ejehaust them. All can explore 
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them : none too humble, none too simple. What is 
there in the .libraries of the world’s wisdom that like 
them can minister to the broken-hearted ? that like 
them can refresh the ^weaiy ? that like them can 
strengthen the dying ? 

There* are gifts of comfort and of hope in^HoIy 

Scripture for all that will sc#k for them, for all that 

I 

feel their need of %hem.” 

’However wide may be the modern use and 
enjoyment of Holy Scripture, it might well be ex- 
tended and increased in our naitls^, for the j^iritual 
quickening of out religious life. No books about 
the Bible can^ take the place of the •Bible itself! 
No manual of devotion is a substitute for the 
message o^ the Inspired Word f Universal is the 
testimony of the saints of Christendom in every 
age to the duty of studying the Word. Not a 
mechanical dyty ; not a superstitious fetish — but 
as a continual form of worship, the approach, as 
it were, not to the letter, but to the mind and 
spirit of God, as they have been revealed to our 
earthly capaciTics, under the teaching aifd through 
the instrumentality of hyman writings. 

“Yes,” as we rcmeiiiber Canon Liddon saying 
in a sermon twenty years ago, •‘yes^ those who 
will may find in Holy Scriptui*^ patience, con- 
soJatiorf, hope. Not in flie literary or historical 
features, but ii'^the great truths which it reveals 
about God,*about our Incarnaty Lord, about man ; 
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in the great examples it holds forth of patience anci 
of victory ; in the great promises it repeats ; in the 
future which it unfolds to the eye of faith — is tlvs 
treasure to be found. 

“ To use St. Augustine’s phrase, ‘ Scripture is a 
long Icttg^rc sent to us from our heavenly country ’ ; 
and we who hope in tirse to r^ach its shores should 
learn what we can about it, and afeoiit the conditions 
of reaching it, while we may.” 

That which is our priceless treasure let us freely 
give tp others, o The work and position of our 
country among the nations of %he world ^ive us 
unique opportunities for distributing it to other 
lands. 

Let not familiarity with our inl¥?ritancc in 
Scripture deaden our apprehension of the needs of 
others ! 

No society, no institution in the world, can rival 
the position which the Bible Society% has taken up. 
To distribute the Bible to the world is its work. 
In this last year alone, nearly four millions of 
Bibles, Testafticnts, ancf portions of Scripture were 
disseminated by its agents. ^ Its work of translating 
supplements the labours of^ the missionary in every 
quarter of the gfcbe. In this year’s Report alone 
the reference to* the work of this Society in the 
spread of the Holy Scrijfcures in Armenia, irt China, 
in Uganda, in India — is a pledge^, of its apostolic 
zeal and simplicity., 
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Let not others starve while you are in the midst 
of plenty 1 You lack not opportunity. Communi- 
cate generously this* gift of the Word of Life to 
those \yho are hungering and thirsting, for it — the 
gift of the sacred writings that arc able ,to make 
men wise unto salvation.” 



II 

CRITICISMS. OF HOLY SCRIPTURE 
AND, THE CHURCH’S GAINS THEREBY] 

•For one reason or another, which I need not here 
particularise, the subject of Old Testament Criticism, 
to which I am requested to confine 4;hc present 
paper, has recently attracted especial attention. 
There is the more need, therefore, of approaching 
it in a spirit of meekness and reverence. There 
is the more need of prayer, that the interests of 
Christian truth, and not the cause of one opinion or 
another, may be promoted by discussion ; above all, 
that Hol^ Scripture may, with every Increase of our 
Icnowledge, be more fully recognised by the Church 
as the embodiment of Divipc Revelation, and as the 
only complete Rule of Faith and Doctrine. 

Men ask for -clear and candid statements of v/hat 
seems to be truth, in regard to the books of the Old 
Testament. They are impatient, and rightly so, 

e • 

1 A Paper read the Church Congress, Rhylf 1891. 

i8c 
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of any attempt to “ protect ” Holy Scripture from 
methods of -criticism applied to other literature. 
They will not tolerate anything like a return to that 
mockery of interpretation which was determined at 
all costs to harmonise every variation and to.overleap 
every obsta(!le. 

•Men ask* foi'i candour ; blit ^hey have the right 
instinct, also, v/hi(?h demands complete reverence. 
Men ask for plainness of speech ; but they have 
the right instinct, also, which turns in* disgust from 
the tc);ms of patronage on tlfe* otie sidQ, Qf con- 
demnation on tht other, ^in which Scripture is 
sometimes refer^-ed to in the present day? 

They think they have good reason to expect a 
“ juster statement of truth '' respecting the books 
of the Old Testament from modern study. l"or, 
undoubtedly the present generation is endowed, in 
a peculiar degree, with privileges and gifts, that 
should enable ’it to fulfil the duty of fearless in- 
vestigation with more thoroughness than has ever 
before been possible. 

A far superior knowledge of the Senntic languages 
in general, and of the Hebrew language in particular ; 
a far more extensive acquahitance with the history, 
the religion, and the institutions of ^he great Semitic 
powers of Assyria and Babylonia, df Phoenicia and 
Arabia ; a great expansiorf of knowledge through 
the comparativc^study of religion ; the skilful exer- 
cise of the* more scientific meythods of historical 
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and of textual criticism which the scholarship of 
the last thirty years has perfected into weapons of 
unrivalled precision ; such are some of the n&w 
forces which, having been applied to- Biblical 
exegesis^ have produced an alteration in study com- 
parable .perhaps only to the revolution* effected by 
the employment of steLm and electricity in investi- 
gations and pursuits of a very Uiftcrent order. It 
would be strange, indeed, if the application of modern 
methods aiubthe use of new tools did not lead men 
to expeejt a modi ti cation of some opinions^ or, at 
least, of those that rested on the^inadequatejbasis of 
‘untrustworKiy tradition or popular c\ssumption. 

In some quarters, of course, the advance of new 
opinions will always be welcomed with* inconsider- 
ate rashness ; in others, retarded by ill -concealed 
prejudice. But the advance of new or of modified 
opinion, if slow, has been very steady. The points 
on which the best scholars now differ from one 
another, are trifling and minute in comparison with 
those on which they are agreed. 

It is 'to the pointsmen which there seems to be 
so general an agreement ,on the part of the best 
scholars, that I propose tc) direct attention in the 
present paper. 

The conclusions to which we seem to have been 
brought by the continuCrus critical study of^ the Old 
Testament throughout this centu«q I propose, for 
convenience sake, tp group under three heads, (i) the 
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structure of the books, (2) the human origin of their 
contents, and- (3) the recognition of their authority. 
Ii? other words, we consider the “juster statement of 
truth,” as it is . derived from the application of 
modern methods of study to ^r) the manner of the 
composition ‘of the books, (2) the character, of their 
contents, and (3)^ the history <t>f their admission into 
the Canon. 

I. It is under the first head,^ that of the literary 
structure, that some of the most stc^rtling results 
have been obtained. Not so^^fery long-ago the 
theory 'that the Fentatcuch consisted of distinct 
component elciTjcnts was objected to on*the ground- 
that the very improbability of a phenomenon so 
unique in literature afforded a strong presumption 
against its correctness. Since that time, the whole 
aspect of the question has changed. The composite 
structure of thp narrative books is now recognised 
to be the rule,* and not the exception, in the Old 
Testament. All the narrative books, from Genesis 
to Chronicles, and several of the prophetical, notably 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Micah, aifd ZecharJ^h, *are pro- 
nounced to owe their literary form to the process 
of compilation. This i^ no hasty theory, but the 

^ Professor Driver’s new work, Introduction to fhe Literature of the Old 
Testamctit (T. nncl T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1891), de^ls esfJIcially with this 
subject. It is a masterpiece of condensation, k'or its profound learning, 
its perfect reverence of tone, its sober afld dispassionate reasoning, it may 
confidently be recommended as the best book on Old Testament criticism 
that has appeared in Efl^lish. [This book is now (19044 a standard work 
in its 7th edition.^ 
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conclusion slowly arrived at by the minute observa- 
tion of phenomena, which, to use Professor Driver’s 
words, constitute a cumulative argument incorxi- 
patible with the unity of aujihorship of the . books in 
which they are observed” {Cont, Rev,, Feb. 1890). 

Now^ we ask ourselves, what does the frank 
recognition of the ^cxtwinsivcr, prese^nce * of compila- 
tion imply? Does it essentiaVy alter our view 
of Holy Scripture ? 

It does not appear to me to do more than 
bring into comparatively clear light the manner 
of the composition of the books' concerning which 
we previously were in utter darkness.^ 

Negatively, we learn, at least, how the books 
were not composed, neither mechanically, nor con- 
tinuously, nor without conscious intellectual effort. 

Positively, we learn two things, as to how they 
ivere composed : ( i ) that their present structure is 
the result of long and laborious human effort, and 
(2) that it answers to a definite purpose in the 
mind of the compiler. i. It is the result of long 
and laboHou' 5 ) human 'eflort. P"or tfieir composite 
shape has only been reached by complex processes, 
which, from first to last, piust represent a period 
of many centuriers, the process of collecting materials 
from different .sources, the process of sifting them, 
choosing here and rejoeting there, the piocess. of 
welding them together, of editii\g them, of ex- 
panding, altering, a^nd inserting in accordance with 
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the purpose of the compilation. 2. It answers to 
a definite purpose in the mind of the compiler. 
The composite structure testifies to the unity of 
plan. Every car.eful reader can detect the presence 
of a plan in every book cflf • Scripture viewed as 
a literary whole ; he will see it yet more;' clearly in 
the use whi’ch has begn m^e of a great variety 
of materials. It« will accounV hi the narrative 
books, for the fact that we find a selection of 
epoch-making incidents and special periods in the 
religious life of the people, in.^efad. of any attempt 
to give*a continuous and uniform chronicle of their 
political career.^ It will account, in the^propheticaj 
books, for a somewhat similar phenomenon. They 
have no a^:^^carance of being an •exhaustive collec- 
tion of Hebrew prophecy, nor are their contents 
arranged in a strictly chronological order. The 
writings have been selected and grouped together 
in conformity • with the one supreme purpose of 
their compilation, that of appealing most directly 
to the heart and conscience of the people. 

2. Turning“ now to tlie •second dk^ision of our 
subject, the human (as distinct from the Divine^ 
origin and character of^the contents of the books, 
it will be evident that in* many distances the re- 
cognition of their composite structi^re tlirows much 
light uf)on it. For it is seen that, humanly 
speaking, their^origin is not separable from that 
of the national literature gejierally*; that the 
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sacred books comprise material borrowed, often 
wholesale, from the most miscellaneous sources ; 
that in their variety they correspond to the who‘lc 
range of Hebrew literature. Primitive .tradition, 
codes of law, official*' chronicles, prophetic utter- 
ances, oral, ^tradition, formal history, religious poetry, 
practical maxims, philpsophical speculation, apoca- 
lyptic vision, all afef represented ^jn‘ the writings of 
the Old Testament. 

As literature, they must, of course, be judged 
by the ordinary standards of literary criticism. 
The results of recent investigation illustrate the 
extraordinary variety oC their merely human origin. 
They warn us against assuming (save where a 
special revelation is recorded) that the various 
materials, thus incorporated in the books of Scrip- 
ture, were elevated either in historical accuracy or in 
scientific conception above the intellectual standard 
of their day. In other words, it wovJd appear that 
the Revelation, of which they were the appointed 
channel, did not, in any new and supernatural way, 
communicate a knowle<»lgb of facts that were ascer- 
fainable by human powers, but conveyed, through 
the medium of Israelite literature. Divine teaching 
concerning God ^.and mdn and the appointed way 
of salvatioif froip the dominion of sin. The letter 
was the means by whiclv the spirit could be appre- 
hended ; but it was the spirit and not the letter 
that conveyed the quickening life. And yet the 
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letter itself was purified and consecrated for the 
purpose of conveying the message of Jehovah. 

• Two or three examples will serve to illustrate 
my meaning. 

{a) The Story of the Cremation, as illustrated by 
Assyrian and Babylonian discoveries, is now seen 
to- be the Hebrew version ®f one of the primitive 
legends common ho the Semitic races, as much on 
a level with them, indeed, in their imperfect standard 
of physical science as infinitely superior to them in 
religious teaching, in purity and*liolincss, in freedom 
from t|;ie grotesque? features which disfigure the other 
versions. The^teaching is the teaching of the Spirit ; 
the narrative a purified form of a Semitic legend. 

(/;) The ceremonial laws of flie Pentateuch are 
now known to have close affinity with the regula- 
tions for worship and cleanliness observed by 
Assyrians and Babylonians, by Phoenicians and 
the early Ambians. Long before the days of 
Moses many of the rules now embodied in the 
Pentateuch must have been observed by his Hebrew 
forefathers in 'the land whefe Abrahafn rt^ceived his 
divine call. The laws the Mosaic legislation and 
those added at a lat(jr time sanctioned national 
customs, but did not in the majority of instances 
originate them. The Revelatiouf that is to say, 
lay not in the externals of the ritual, but in the 
spiritual teacl^ig which they symbolised, the holi- 
ness of t]ie covenant relatiop, the * need of the 
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perfect sacrifice, and the promise of complete 
atonement. 

(c) To take a very different instance, the book 
of Job is declared by schojars to .have been com- 
posed at the period -df the exile, and to be an 
imaginative work based on a Hebrew story re- 
specting the patriarch and this misfortunes. Yet 
who would say that this accovnt of its literary 
origin’ impairs the power or reduces the value of 
its religious te^iching ? 

The verdict of lite«fary criticism must be accepted 

with absolute impartiality. And if, as criticism 

« 

may tell us^ the books of Chronicles are, in some 
details, irreconcileable, upon any candid principle 
of interpretation, With the books of Ss^muel and 
Kings, if, again, the book of Esther prove to be 
in the main unhistorical, we shrink not from re- 
solutely accepting results which affect our view 
of the literary history of the books. Our faith 
need not waver in the spiritual teaching, which, 
through works of imagination as well as of reason, 
by traditiefn well as •by chronicle, *was ordained 
for the training of the Jev\;ish and the teaching of 
the Christian Church. We^ may be sure of this, 
that in the Scripture of that nation, which out of 
all the nations in the world was chosen to be the 
one from which the S®n of God should* come, 
everything is good and “ nothing J^o be rejected, 
if it be received ^with thanksgiving : ^ for it is 
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sanctified through the word of God and prayer ” 
(i Tim. iv. 4). 

• 3. Lastly, a juater statement of truth is put 
forward . respecting the formation of the Old 
Testament Canon. It is •now recognised that 
there is no ground for supposing thq ""books to 
have been regarded as sabred from the tirhe of 
their composition^ nor even *f 5 r supposing that 
they were composed for the purpose of contri- 
buting to form an authoritative ^Canon. The 
History of the Canon of ,tfte ^ Old Testament 
presents, in man^ respects, resemblances to the 
History of the Canon of th*e New Testament which 
are even more striking than the features of their 
diftcrence.^ It was formed not by a single person, 
like Ezra, nor by a single generation ; but by 
slow and gradual growth, in conformity with the 
religious needs of the Jewish Church ; first the 
Law, corresponding to the Gospels ; then the 
Prophets, historical and prophetical, added like 
the Acts of the Apostles and the Pauline Epistles ; 
finally, the l^alms and ^be remainder of the so- 
called Hagiographa, apj)ended, as a miscellaneoils 
group in which were certain writings like Ecclesi- 
astes, Esther, and Song of*Solomoig, whose authority 
was as much questioned as that, of file disputed 
Epistles in the History ,of the New Testament 
Canon. 

There is no time • now to enlarge upon this 
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aspect of our subject. But the point, to which 
attention is especially called, is this, that the 
admission of the various books* of the Old Testa- 
ment into the sacred cangn was determined by 
no outward supernatural manifestation, but by the 
declaration «of the Spirit made known through the 
needs and demands of the. Church. The books 
that, at first probatSly, were stikdied for purposes 
of private religious edification, were then separated 
for public use^ from all other writings, and finally 
declared, on the warrant of their spiritual power, 
to be worthy of a place above sfll books, as “ the 
Writings,” 'tthe Holy Scriptures,” ‘‘^the Word of 
God,” 

Under each head, therefore, which^i we have 
considered, the structure of the books, their human 
(as distinct from their divine) origin, and their 
canonicity, modern studies have supplied us with 
a “ juster statement of truth.” The result is 
perhaps at first somewhat disenchanting. We 
seem to have passed out of that charmed atmos- 
phere of happy and Yioly fancy respecting the 
structure, origin, and recognition of Scripture, in 
which imagination first took advantage of our 
want of exact kwowledge, and then peopled the 
vacant region wifeli creations of our own desire. 

We are tempted to soek for an outward ‘sign of 
the presence of the Kingdom of Gcjiyi. But it will 
never be discerned, ^ save in* answer to .the prayer 
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of faith that the eyes of our spiritual vision may 
be opened. • The fuller recognition of the human 
Imndiwork in no way detracts from the spiritual 
conception of Divine Jnspiration in . the case of 
the Old Testament any more than in that of the 
New. The more complete understandhig of the 
human nature of om bM^ss^d Lord does not 
diminish our beUef in His f)ivinity. The more 
complete understanding of the personal character 
and local surroundings of the Apostles does not 
diminish our belief in the irtspii^d natyrc\ of the 
message which they preached. 

It will always be the case ; if wc •I'est content 
with matters of merely external interest, loss and 
not gain will seem to result from the juster state- 
ment of truth. Our clear conception of Inspira- 
tion fades, in proportion as wc look for it as some 
magical mark to be recognised by all on the surface 
of the structUFC, instead of searching for it in the 
teaching of the Spirit. The latter is the harder 
task ; but it is the one ^to which we are led by 
every analogy* of our Chrf^ian life. ^Thc recogni- 
tion of the truly sacramgntal character of Scripture 
enables us to perceive Jhe presence of its spiritual 
power as well as the beauty of its Outward form. 

To conclude, we may find for the books of the 
Old Testament, according ko the juster statement of 
facts relating tj^them, an instructive analogy in the 
sacred office of the ministry. Ijifluences which the 
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world regards as purely human, at home, at school, 
and college, have helped to form the character, 
to mould and educate the poxVers of one who *is 
destined to be the means of unspeakable • blessing, 
it may be, to hundreds of his fellow-creatures. The 
purppse •of* his life, the dedication of it *to a sacred 
vocation, result, in jjie ^udgrr^ent of the world, from 
the formation of a merely humaA* resolve. I'inally, 
that which appears to the world a merely human, 
outward function ^ets him apart from other men, 
and confe*rs on him *the right of fulfilling a. sacred, 
duty. Yes, to the outward Vision, the human 
dement is* everywhere conspicuous, the human 
influences of education and discipline, human 
purposes in the decisive determination eyf a career, 
human authority in the official ratification of it. 

And yet, which of us believes not that, at every 
stage the true minister of Christ has been guided 
and overruled by the power and jirescncc of the 
Holy Spirit ? It was that power, we believe, which 
directed the gradual education of the spiritual 
man, which fallowed Iiis choice and overruled his 
resolve, which finally maeVi efficacious the seal of 
authoritative delegation committed to him. 

Imperfect thi§, as all analogies are. And yet it 
may be helpful, *1f the teaching of it be transferred 
to the sphere of Holy Scripture ; if it warn us at 
least not to attempt to draw toorflosely the line 
of demarcation between that which is divine and 
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that which is human in the realm of a spiritual 
dispensation •; if it teach us not to expect solely 
a •visible sign of the supernatural presence in a 
revelation of which the. Great Master . is one who 
is Perfect Man as well as PerTect God. 

We look upward from earth to heav<in. ^ We 
argue from the known to^thg unknown. Faith 
leaps from the ight of the* nail prints to the 
confession of the Divinity. 

And as we look on the human record of Scrip- 
ture, the eye of faith discerns ife Divine Message. 

Eacli “ justcr ^atement ^of truth ” bids us take 
higher and holier ground, bids us sec in ^he Inspira* 
tion of the Spirit the breath of life infused into — 
and not a« outward vesture separable from — the 
earthly form. 

Accojcling to the riches of the knowledge that 
have been given us in Christ, may we learn, with 
each justcr statement of the outward verities, more 
and more of the heavenly language, in which the 
Spirit has written to thy Churches through the 
words of Holy 'Scripture ! 



Ill 

OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM IN ITS 
BEARING ON TEACHING' 

It is a matter of congratulation That our siibject is 
thus to be 'discussed in a practical form. 

Criticism as the department of Biblical Interpre- 
tation which deals with the language, Uhe text, the 
literary history, the origin and structure of the Books, 
has been industriously prosecuted for the last century 
and a half. Like every other science, it has had 
wild and crude notions put forward in its name. 
But like every other science pursued without 
dogmatic prejudice, on ^Hnes of inductive study, it 
has steadily vvon its way towards a better knowledge 
of the truth, and a mo|;^e skilled observation of 
literary and historical facts.^ 

Let us first c^uite roughly realise the new position. 

The traditional views as to the authorships of 
books have been for the most part abandoned. It 

^ A paper rracl at the Church Congress, ^iewcastle- upon -Tyne, 
September 1900. 
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is now recognised (as Professor Margolionth has 
pointed out in his learned article on “ the Language 
of* the Old Testament” in Hastings’ most useful 
and excellent Dictionary of the Bible\ that “ the 
greater portion of the Old •Testament does not 
consist of works produced by single iadiyiduals, 
embodying their own ideas Mi their own language, 
but of the work of f^hools or societies, who compiled, 
abridged, and edited. The main streams have 
perhaps been separated by critics with .success ; but 
each of these main streams is made* up of a variety 
of smaller rills, »o to speak, which cannot be 
localised.” It is obvious that the recogni4ion of the. 
methods of ancient Oriental authorship must modify 
our ideas of the manner in which Ihe sacred books 
received their shape. What we have to consider is 
how this advance in our knowledge is going to affect 
our teaching of Holy Scripture. 

In teaching ^he results of any progressive science, 
we have no business to obtrude into our general 
instruction cither bewilderij^ technical minutiee or 
doubtful, disturbing speculati<5ns. We 5re bound, in 
our elementary teaching, Jo restrict ourselves to the 
main outline of results and the main principles of 
inquiry : and to these I refer to-day.* 

I. Criticism will influence teaching concerning 
the InspiVation of Ploly Scripture. We learn to be 
at once more pimple and more courageous. The 
methods of composition* being for the* most part 
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ascertained, there is no longer room for the traditional 
vague supposition that the writers obtained their 
materials in a supernatural way while in a state, of 
spiritual trance or ecstasy. St. Luke speaks in his 
Prologue of his labo&rs in collecting the materials 
for his Gpspcl. Even so the compilers of the Old 

Testament books derived their materials by human 

c 

industry from human sources. ^ The inspiration of 
the books consists in no imaginary method of com- 
munication, hut in that spiritual force which has • 
made them God’s Wrd to men’s hearts. 

Our blessed Lord — in whonti the Godhtad was 
.revealed jDodily — appeared to earthly vision as 
simply man. The writings, which formed a partial 
but preparatory * Revelation, have becq^ shown by 
criticism to be in their outward form and composition 
entirely human. We cannot, therefore, say when 
wc teach, “ this part is inspired, and this is not.” We 
can only say, God has made Himself known by 
means of these writings ; these have been the chosen 
channel of His revek^tion ; they have been His 
witnesses ; <:hcy havo spiritually lived and borne 
fruit after a manner that the sacred writinsrs neither 

c ^ 

of Babylon nor Egypt, Greece nor Rome, can claim 

« 

to have done ia the spifitual history of the world. 

2. Criticisna will strengthen the teaching of 
Christian Apologetics. ^We are all familiar with the 
old method of attack upon Scripture : if Scripture 
be inspired* it can contain- no flaw or contradiction, 
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nothing contrary to science or history ; but the Old 
Testament contains such things ; therefore it is not 
inspired, and can make no claim to be. 

It would be impossible to say how. many simple 
folk have had their faith shaRcn or upset by this line 
of reasoning. It would be melancholy work^to recall 
the strange and not alwc^s ^straightforward en- 
deavours to explt'iin, or explain away, the alleged 
discrepancies and erroneous statements. 

Christian criticism has taken a different line. It 
^frankly teaches the possibility of* imper^petions of 
treatment arising from the limitations of knowledge 
in a human writer, and from old-world •methods of 
coftiposition of which we have now indubitable 
proofs. JThe Old Testament conception of the 
universe, of astronomy, geology, and other regions 
of humar^ science, reflects the common beliefs of the 
age and. country; it claims no supernatural anticipa- 
tion of knowledge. 

As to the credibility of the events narrated, they 
must be judged by the o^riinary laws of historical 
evidence. The historical Character df our Lord’s 
Resurrection is defendec^ by us on such grounds, on 
the evidence of the contemporary Gospel writers, on 

* f 

the evidence of the effect produced upon the Apostles, 
on the evidence of St. Paul’s Epistles* on the evidence 
of primitive Christian teaghing, on the evidence of 
the institutions of the Church. It is not enough in 
these days to say that We accept^ a fact*because it is 
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recorded. The Reason of man asks for proof. 
And it is obvious that in the literature of the Old 
Testament, covering a range of nine or ten centuries, 
the chance of obtaining convincing evidence cannot 
be expected in the same degree as in the literature 
of the first •Christian century. 

Criticism therefo^-e requires us in our teaching to 
bear in mind the variety of sources from which the 
narratives are drawn, and to acknowledge our 
inability to say for certain whether some recorded 
event be ,a literal fact, or only founded upon fact,, 
or a popular story, or an allegorical picture* based 
on early narrative. Time and further inquiry may 
decide : teacher and learner can afford to wait. 

The ordinary reader likes to regard everything as 

literal fact : and he is quite at liberty to do so. But 

he has no right to denounce or reproach for^faithless- 

ncss to Christianity his brother who considers that 

the general evidence is in favour the story of 

Jonah being allegorical, that of Esther being an 

unhistorical patriotic tal^, that of Job a dramatic 

poem. Chris*^tianity is fiot injured by this liberty of 

interpretation. It is relieved from a great reproach 

by the charity of a larger ^ freedom in the work of 

¥ 

teaching. 

It only requires criticism on a very small scale 
to discern that the booksi are unequal in quality and 
value. Their extraordinary varie|^v in subject- 
matter and* chara^^ter teac'hes the comprehensive 
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view of national spiritual life through which in its 
varied aspects the love and goodness of God revealed 
it*self. We are conscious of the lower morality in 
imprecatory psalms, in the law of retaliation, and in 
the externalism of worship^ ’nor can we disguise 
the facts. 

Our Lord Himself, though He laid the benedic- 
tion of His express appeal and sanction upon the 
Jewish Scriptures, emphatically proclaimed a higher 
standard of moral and spiritual life then that of the 
.Old Testament : the Apostles protlaimed that the 
worship of the Te*mple and^ the dispensation of the 
law were imjierfect and temporary. • Here wars 
criticism, a pattern of Christian freedom. It should 
be our guMe. 

If in the loftier region of morals and religious 
life we hjfcve this assurance as to the inferior standard 
represented by the Old Testament books, we need 
have no hesifetion in teaching the presence of 
analogous imperfection in the lower plane of science, 
history, and literature. 

3. Criticism has impressed upon us’ a fact which 
has too often been ovenlooked in teaching, i.e, that 
the books of the Old Testament were written 
primarily for the religious training* of Israel. The 
tendency has been to treat them tof> exclusively as 
storehouses of facts, and •to require a mechanical 
acquaintance j#!th these facts rather than the in- 
telligent understanding of their •spirit and purpose. 
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The knowledge of the contents of the books must of 
course be insisted on. But by itself it is not 
necessarily a sacred possession ;’mere facts in them- 
selves will not convey spiritual advantage. Tt is the 
significance and the lesson underlying the narrative 
that ^ tlie Writers sought to communicate. The 
writings will not tjccome truly sacred unless their 
purpose and meaning are spiritual^ discerned. Our 
Lord’s use of the Jewish Scriptures is here our 
sublimest pattern. . 

For iastance* the patriarchal narratives , throw- 
light undoubtedly upon ^he noma(3 life of the early 
Israelites ; but if we look for mere history, we have 
gained from the Tell-el-Amarna tablets more insight 
into the condition of Canaan during the Patriarchal 
age than from many chapters of Genesis. And yet, 
there is much more in them than mere stccy : what 
is there to compare with that matchless scries of 
simple scenes, so true to nature, so* rich in moral 
beauty, so matchless in purity of pathos, so descrip- 
tive in symbolism of tJ!|" Divine election and of 

^ 4 • 

spiritual discipline ? 

We read the stories orf Ahab and Jehu, of 
Manasseh and Josiah. ^ And yet from the mere 
narrative we remain in ignorance of the foreign 
relations, the larger history, of the Israelite kingdoms. 

ft 

The cuneiform inscriptions have thrown far more 
abundant light upon the external J'^istory of the 
people. The propl> 2 ts interpret the inner condition 
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of the country. But the sacred narrative, so far 
from presenting complete history, is partial and 
fra*gmentary, and furnishes us with a series of scenes 
selected for a purpose of religious and ethical 
instruction and edited with th 3 t* end in view. 

4. Criticism has revealed, for all aspects of teach- 
ing, the essential value of^th(j Prophets. ( 5 nly 
in our day has tli#ir work been appreciated. For 
centuries they have been ignored as mysterious 
oracles, honoured and valued merely fof the precious 
texts and sayings which sparkled like /are and 
brilliant gems uporn the dim, obscure surface of an 
unexplored literature. Modern scholarship has laid 
bare their intimate relation to the political and social 
problems ®f the day. In Amos and Micah and 
Hosea we can now listen to the passionate pleadings 
of prophcT preachers and social reformers with their 
countrymen. Who that would be a student of the 
Old Testament* can now find a nobler field for study, 
or a better lesson for teaching, than the successive 
periods of history illuminecjf^by Hosea and Amos, by 
Micah and Isaiah, by Zepifianiah, Hftbakkuk, and 
Jeremiah, by Haggai, ^Zechariah, and Malachi ? 
There has been no morje helpful, no more stimulat- 
ing cxegetical work done by modern critical scholars 
than the treatment of the prophets by Dnver, George 
Adam Smith, Kirkpatrick, ^and Ottley. The books 
so long shuni^d and avoided are seen to burn with 
living fire : and the servant of Qod is iTnpelled as it 
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were by this new appearance to draw nearer and see 
this great sight. The dulness has gone from these 
names : they live once more for modern difficultfes, 
political and social. 

5 . Criticism has thus not expended itself upon 
the more arid and minute analysis of 'the literary 
structure. Such ycc(^osary studies belong to the 
advanced investigations of liteii^ary science ; they 
have no place in the general teaching of the Old 
Testament. J3ut criticism has rendered a universal 
service by its sysitcmatic treatment of Old Testament 
theology. It has enabled us to discern in the sue- 
qessive periods of Old Testament^ literature the 
steady growth of spiritual light. In the conception 
of the Nature and Being of the God of Israel, in 
the idea of Holiness, in the realisation of personal 
responsibility, in the anticipation of a JMessianic 
Redeemer, in the forecast of a future life, in these 
and similar subjects we can now teaeh, through the 
agency of critical interpretation, how the Spirit of 
God has brought about^a continuous evolution of 
spiritual thought. The!e is, therefore, another side 
to the startling assertion oj* criticism that, to start 
with, the Israelite people, to^ all outward appearance, 
began with nothing wh*ich other nations did not 
have.'’ Ye*s : «>ther Semitic nations round about 
worshipped their own gqds with similar titles, with 
similar rites and practically identiq^l customs of 
sacrifice, purification, and priestly usage. But the 
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Israelite religion did not evaporate like smoke, as 
did the religion of Edom and Moab and Ammon. 
It*rose, it gathered strength and purity ; it inspired, 
upheld the race in its day of overthro.w ; it trans- 
formed the remnant of Isifeel into an undying 
church. The religion of Jehovah survived the 
religions of Athens and Rom?. ^ 

The Divine Spiidt alone explains the secret of 
this power and the mystery of this growth. Christian 
critics can teach the presence of that Spirit of Divine 
Rcvelatjon whose pathway they have le^.rncd to 
trace in an ever-ascending scale, until it becomes 
merged in the ijianifestation of our Divino Lord. 

I am sure, with the conviction of many years’ 
teaching, t 4 iat the teaching of the Old Testament 
upon such lines infuses fresh life and interest into 
the study^of the sacred Books. We may deplore 
the loss of old traditions as to the origin and 
structure of thxz books : we may be staggered at 
realising how plain and unvarnished is the rough 
human element of their coij^osition, which criticism 
has exposed to View. 

But we may rest assumed that moral courage will 

not be unrewarded in the endeavour to make clear 

* • 

the lessons of Biblical criticism. “•Any criticism of 
the human element in the Bible,” s^ys Vr. Illing- 
worth, in words which many will recall {Personality^ 
p. 186), “whiejj makes it more truly human, more 
analogous with the workings of^ the liuman spirit 
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otherwhere, tends without question to enhance our 
sense of its reality and worth.” . . . “ Spiritual 
truths are always immeasurably greater than thhir 
vehicles of utterance.” . . . “ The power of the Bible 
over the peasant is no^; diminished by his ignorance, 
nor its^ p®wer over the scholar increased by his 
knowledge ; for it ^is mdependent of the region in 
which ignorance and knowledge disagree. It flashes 
on the soul through distorted or through clear con- 
ceptions ; and in either case with equal case. . . . 
And this powcV in the Bible, which its believers 
attribute to inspiration, is a phenomenon that cannot 
otherwise be easily explained,” 



IV 

THE OLD TESTAMENT IN TEACHING 
AND PREACHING, AS AFEECTED PY 
TH.E MORE ASSURED RESULTS OF 
RESEARCH ' 

My subject is “ Tiie Old Testament in teaching and 
preaching, aiB affected by the more assured results of 
research.” In this title distinction is rightly drawn 
between tl^c work of the teacher and the work of 
the preacher. Often happily, sometimes unhappily 
blended, their special functions are not absolutely 
identical. The teacher can spoil his work by 
preaching ; the preacher improve his by tcacliing. 

On the pre&nt occasion, •we leave T)n one side 
disputable problems. '^jy'e assume that certain 
results of research in OJd Testament study have 
been unquestionably attained. What is to be their 
effect upon the duties of preacher aiTd teacher? I 
will take*thc preacher first. ^ The assured results arc 

^ A paper read at^e Bristol C'luireh Congress, Thursday, October 15, 
1903. 

^43 
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of a literary and historical character. They are not 
subjects which the preacher ordinarily, or even 
necessarily, handles. The sermon is not a literary 
lecture. Undoubtedly, the preacher must be, is 
called to be, above all things a student of the Word 
of Gc)d:''and by all means let him be intensely 

interested in its lifcrary aspects ; yes, let him become 

* 

fascinated by archaeological inquiry, by Assyrian 
and P2gyptian researches, by literary criticism. It 
will all help, when studied in due proportion, to 
widen the human interest and to cultivate the 
intellectual powers. 

But the pulpit is not the lecturer’s desk. The 
preacher is set apart to preach the Word of God ; 
and though all truth is comprehended in chat phrase, 
he is primarily the preacher of a spiritual message. 
He declares the Gospel of Jesus Christ. His first 
duty is concerned with the words of Eternal Life. 

Nevertheless, his sermon on the Old Testament 
ought to be based on sound interpretation. The 
scholarly knowledge of\he text is an indispensable 
aid for any departure from the beaten path of 
homiletic discourse. The scientific data of his 
exegesis are out of place in the sermon itself. 
They should remain below the surface — a solid 
substructure — iiot obtruded upon the view. Literary 
explanations, or histori<^al prefaces, attempted for 
the purpose of illuminating the situat^’on represented 
in the text or of deepening the human interest, need 
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to be simple, vivid, and constructive — not com- 
plicated, not controversial, not merely negative. It 
is a mistake to bewilder the minds of an audience, 
which rarely includes many special students, with 
problems in which no vital intftrest is taken, and for 
the consideration of which little or no previous^ train- 
ing can be assumed. The ^rejeher on the f)ld 
Testament, thereforQj is occupied with spiritual, doc- 
trinal, moral, and practical questions : not with the 
results of research. For him as a pastor ^nd spiritual 
gpide the Old Testament contains the Holy Scriptures 
as they vVcrc used for the same purpose by our Lord 
and His Apostles. The question for him t© consider, 
is not how they came into being, but what they are 
and what tkeir Divine message is, and how best it 
can be transmitted to the hearts of men and women. 
In the woj'ds of my friend and teacher. Bishop 
Westcott, The Old Testament substantially as we 
have it was the Bible of the Lord and the Apostles ; 
and now, as then, those Scriptures “ are able to make 
men wise unto salvation now, as then, arc 
profitable for teaching, for rejfi'oof, for c( 5 rrection, for 
instruction which is in rig]jtcousness.” 

Our Lord's own use of the Old Testament 

• 

Scriptures should be our continual reminder and 
inspiration for our practical guidance. • It reveals to 
us the sRght and superficial character of our en- 
deavours to employ the Old Testament for spiritual 
instruction and moral teaching. Jt rebilkes us for 
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our scanty knowledge of its contents, our hasty 
despair to profit by them, our cowardly retreat into 
mere questions of antiquity ordiistory and geography 
as an easy substitute for the deeper significance 
which is to be soug^it, and which the Lord always 
found, in .the sacred writings. 

Let us, therefore, 'rest assured of the wealth of 
material for the "preacher’s use,^ which remains un- 
affected by the results of recent researches info the 
Old Testament. Perhaps our very familiarity, or 
possibly^ our ignorance, prevents us from realising 
the depth and variety of the religious teaching con- 
tained inpthc Bible of the Jewish Church, and en- 
forced in so many ways in prose and poetry, in 
narrative and exhortation, in proverb ?,nd parable. 
It infinitely transcended the best gifts of Greece and 
Rome in spiritual power and devotional purity. 
There stand out the great fundamental principles of 
religious thought and life ; that there is a God, that 
He is One ; that He is a spiritual Being ; that He 
made the Universe ; tkat He made man in His own 
image and likeness ; that man cair hear His word 
and hold communion with Him ; that the world is 
governed by the law of God’s righteousness and 
love ; that man is made to love God and to love 
his neighbour.^- 

But apart from these vast primary subjects of 
theology — which perhaps we too often wrongly 
assume no ’longer require enforcing from the pulpit 
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in terms appropriate to the thought of our own 
day — there are aspects of theological inquiry in Old 
Testament study which have been in a striking 
measure modified by modern research. 

1 . The Theology of the Old .Testament . — We see 
now, much more clearly than we did a century ago, 
that the theology of the Olft '^estament must be 
handled in a strictly historical method. The Old 
Testament does not anticipate the New. The 
typology and allegorical interpretations^in which the 
Fathers and schoolmen rejoiced, fiiiled in ^accurate 
exegesis*, because they lacked the means of historical 
access to the mind of the writers. The bud is not 
the full flower : the Old Testament may contain 
premonitioys, and supply illustrations, of distinctive 
New Testament teaching. We must not look to 
the Old Testament for proofs, c.g., of the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity or of the Resurrection, which 
were only revealed to us in and through the Incarna- 
tion of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The theology of the Old Testament is historically 
progressive. It* rests upon tl*e experient:es of Israel’s 
national life ; and the revelation of the Divine nature 
and will is continuously interpreted by the men 
moved by the Holy Spirit. It is a clearly recog- 
nised advance from knowledge to I#nowrcdge, from 
grace to* grace. The conceptions of the nature of 
God, of sin, of holiness, of a life to come, grow in 
distinctness wtth the progress thef revelation. 
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And the progress of theological thought is being 
better understood in the light of the more assured 
results of research into the character and history, of 
the books. 

II. The Morality^^of the Old Testamejit. — The 
old stumbling-block caused by this •subject has 
practically been jembved. The morality of the 
Old Testament waters is recogiyscd in the light of 
modern research, as presenting no final or perfect 
standard. If it is imperfect, it is progressive, it 
correspo|ids to •the limitations of the time. This is 
understood in our day ; it was not understood by 
our forefathers. The possession of^ slaves and the 
practice of slavery, the practice of polygamy, retali- 
atory murder, wars of extermination ^rgainst the 
heathen, imprecatory denunciations, such things 
have been justified by appeals to the Old Testa- 
ment. We have learned a better lesson from our 
studies ; and we know it as an assured result, that 
these things faithfully reflect the imperfect, yet ever 
progressive, condition ^ Israelite morality, through 
which, or in^spite of which, it pleased God that the 
advance should continually be made towards the 

higher revelation of Godfs wisdom and love for men. 

* 

Moreover, a far wider field of moral teaching has 
been obtained* by our better knowledge of the 
prophetical writings. The prophets live for us in 
a degree unknown to former generations. In an 

«|V- 

age when ."locial j^roblems -press most urgently, the 
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preacher of Christ is drawing fresh inspiration from 
the prophets of Israel : and if, for purposes of 
edification, much of the Jewish law seems “nigh 
unto vanishing away,’’ much in the writings of the 
prophets has by way of compensation revived with 
a new life. 

III. Messianic TeacZ/i/iq-. — Mijiy passages that 
our forefathers could only interpret as predictions of 
the personal Messiah, are now seen to possess a 
■primary reference to contemporary personages or 
events, and to admit only in a secondary .^ensc of 
application to the expectation of the Messiah. But 
if less full of personal j^rediction, the pro*)hcts arc 
found to testify more abundantly to the general 
Messianic i^.ca. It embraced the whole nation. 
The hope of redemption and of the Kingdom of 
God filled tiic thoughts of the faithful. “ The Spirit 
of Christ in the Old Testament,” says my friend 
Gecjrge Adam Smith, “ is not confined to its human 
heroes and ideals. The length and the breadth, 
the height and the depth of it, belong to the Old 
Testament’s revelation of God* Himself.” 

IV. The Divine Revelation. — Lastly, the belief 
in a Divine Revelation thrpugh Israel is not shaken 
by modern research. Naturalistic explanations prove 
wholly inadequate to account for the phenomena. 
The history of Israel rem/iins unique and un- 
paralleled. Tc^ that history the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament correspond. The •revelation of the 
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Divine nature and purpose comes to us through 
the medium of a unique record, in harmony with 
the actual experience of national life. 

Turn wjc now to the results which more especially 
affect the teacher. -They are literary and historical. 
An iqiproved knowledge of the literature and history,, 
if it has profoundiy modified our previous views, has 
come to the relict of the teacher and the apologist. 
It has dissipated many doubts. It has caused the 
abandonment of many false and indefensible positions: 

I can here instance but one or two. 

I . Questions of Physical Science, — *Thc old 
difficulties arising from the futile^ attempts to re- 
concile the Genesis account of the Creation and the 
Flood with the rapid advances of modern scientific 
knowledge have been removed by modern research. 
We now know that there existed in jthe Semitic 
nations of Western Asia a primitive tradition con- 
cerning the beginnings of the Universe and concern- 
ing a great flood. The Genesis account gives the 
Hebrew version, with \vhich there has been found in 
fairly close agreemeiit an Assyrian version written 
in the cuneiform character. Long before Moses, 
and probably long before^ Abraham, this tradition of 
the Cosmogony was well known. The Genesis 
account tel Is* the famous story in the terms — not of 
the polytheism or superstition which pbrvade the 
Babylonian version — but of the p^re Israelite faith 
in Jehovah. The first pages of our Bibles teach 
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neither accurate science nor literal history. But in 
the simple outlines of the inimitable narrative which 
reproduces the popular tradition, it laid deep the 
foundations of the first principles of al-1 religion — 
no primer of science, but th^ very Protevangelium 
of the Word* of God. 

2. History , — The historical (fyestions raised by 
the narrative books of. the Old Testament must be 
answered on their own merits. The early traditions 
of the nomadic state lead^ up to the more connected 
l]istory of the monarchical period. Some points are 
confirmed, and others rendered doubtful, by Assyrian 
study. The Is(;aelitc writings are primarily religious 
in purpose. They furnish the historian with materials 
for history rather than with history itself. They re- 
produce a series of incidents selected, for the most 
part, for thf ir significance, whether historical or sym- 
bolical, in the religious discipline of the people. 

The character of the Divine revelation has not 
relieved us of any single task or duty in the work 
of intellectual research. Th?se writings are for our 
learning in spintual things. • They arc* not to save 
us trouble in the human^ study of literature. And 
the determination of what is literal history, what 
allegorical, and the like, is not attained by any 
casual recognition of their inspired character. “ The 
Biblical dritic approaches the Scriptures from their 
literary side by the same methods as he would 
approach any other ancient wricyigs, if* with more 
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scrupulous care and a more present sense of his 
responsibility ” (Westcott). 

3. Comparative Religion . study has re- 
vealed to us the somewhat startling fact that the 
Israelite worship, ifb rites and institutions, its 
sacrifipial* system, its distinctions of clean and un- 
clean, stood in cljise resemblance to the worship of 
other Semitic rac^s. It can no longer be claimed 
that the externals of the Israelite religion present 
an absolutely unique feature in ancient religious 
life. “ The aim of the Hebrew legislation was not 
so much to create a new system as to give a ne 7 u 
^significame to that which had already long existed 
among Semitic races, and to lay the foundation of 
a higher symbolism leading to a mare spiritual 
worship/’ 

4. Literary Criticism , — It is under this head 
that the greatest change of view — and probably the one 
of not the least significance — has taken place. The 
old view assumed that each book was written by one 
eminent author ; untiV the series was complete and 
the whole ^collection ‘was revised 6y Ezra. That 
view — so simple and yet so mechanical — was devoid 
of literary evidence. The books of the Pentateuch 
and the other narrative books are shown to possess 
writings of vety different style ; and to be composite 
in structure. Some, like Ecclesiastes, E^iither, and 
Daniel, are shown by their language to belong to 
the latest Stage 0/ classical Hebrew. 
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The compilatory origin of many of the books 
explains the presence of many minor discrepancies, 
duplications, and contradictions, for which, previously, 
no satisfactory account had been obtained The laws, 
which present three or four groupings derived from 
different pedods, are referred ^Dack to the "first great 
legislator, Moses, with whose na^ne and work are 
bound up the foundations of Israelite constitution. 
The name of David, the sweet Psalmist, is employed 
in the sarpe way to embrace many poetical writings 
of quite uncertain date ; while the nahaes of Solomon 
and of Isaiah were popularly attached to writings 
that were collected with the Proverbs of Solomon 
and the prophecies of Isaiah. 

5. The ^Jewish Canon of Scripture . — The collec- 
tion of the sacred books and their recognition as an 
authoritative canon was a gradual process, which 
offers points of comparison with the collection of 
the New Testament writings. This gradual process 
seems to have been based on popular religious 
usage. In the time of our^Lord some books, like 
Esther and iLcclesiastes, \^cre still Viewed with 
suspicion by many Rabbinic teachers. The gradual 
historic process of the formation of the canon is not 
without its instructive features. Each book had its 
own significance and value ; each tfore its part in 
the trairfing of the Jewish Church, and in the varied 
preparation the coming of the Messiah. But 
the books are neither homogeneous nbr equal in 
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value and power. The attempt to regard them as 
such breaks down. The results of historical inquiry 
confirm the verdict of common sense. 

Enough has been said to illustrate the results of 
modern research on tlh literary and historical side. 

The teacher has in his hands a nobler instrument 
of education. “ jit is/’ says Westcott, “ when the 
books of the Bible are studied as other books that 
their unique character is proved beyond controversy.” 
The teacher is called upon to exercise judgment, to 
study hisitory, aitd to study more carefully the books 
themselves. 

. Modern commentaries — need I give names? — 
compared with those we used forty years ago are 
the best illustration of the effect of modeiin research 
in the truest interests of the teacher. 

The books of the Old Testament have^gained in 
vividness of interest as they have been shown to be 
more true to history. They may be thought less 
perfect in accuracy, less encyclopaedic in value ; but 
they are seen to correspond more faithfully to the 
life of Israel.^ Nor does the fact that' they were not 
exempt from the ordinary^ processes of origin and 
composition impair the substantive value of their 
mission. 

They remain the greatest religious literature of 
any people in the history of the world. Thlair light 
was not the true Light, but it heralded the coming 
of the true* Light ^ of the ‘world. Closely as we 
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scrutinise its appearance, and minutely analyse its 
component parts, we shall not dim its brightness, 
nor* diminish the wonder of its witness ; nay, nor be 
losers by one ray of its joy and consolation, as alone 
in the dark firmament of the aiicient world it hangs 
over the inn nt l^ethlehem. 



V 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND THE FIRST 
GHAPTER OF GENESIS' 

^ C 

“In the be^inniny^ God created the heaven and the earth.” — 
Genesis i. i, 

C 

It is the first sentence of the Bible. They are the 
words we eagerly spelled out, when firsf we began 
to read. They contain no hard definition. No 
deep discussion stands at the threshold! of Holy 
Scripture. The simple words that I have read 
assume our belief in God ; they declare not His 
character, but His action. 

Little, indeed, when first we read it, did we know 
of the wordy wars thaf had been fought over this 
first chapter in our Bibles# Little should we then 
have recked of the difficulties it had caused. The 
language was so translucently simple. The picture, 
in its main features, was so distinct and majestic. 

c 

^ A Sermon preached at St, Ifakc’s Church, laverpool, on Sunday, 
September 20, 1896, on the occasion of the visit of th« British Association 
to Liverpool. 

S6 
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The impression it produced on our minds then was 
indelible for all our lives. Hence I feel that I can 
venture to appeal to your familiarity with the con- 
tents of the chapter, while I speak for a few 
moments of certain mighty triiths arising out of it, 
which, on an occasion like the present, may usefully 
be brought before our minds. 

And in so doing I have no fear of being thought 
guilty of anything blameworthy or rash. A clergy- 
man docs not teach Physical SciciK:c from the 
pulpit ; but a clergyman is expected* to tCcu:h Hoi)' 
Scripture. And I would fain believe, that in the 
present day thc^ number of my brethren is incrcas*. 
ing, who from this wonderful Preface to God’s Word 
can take courage to speak to their people for their 
spiritual strengthening and comfort. 

During^ the long and illustrious reign of our 
beloved and most gracious Queen ^ a change has 
passed over men’s minds. The feeling of suspicion, 
with which the great progress of Physical Science 
was once regarded by Christian thinkers, has prac- 
tically disappeared. It is no longer sTipposed that 
the geologist or astronojmer, who announces some 
further discovery throwing light upon the vexed 
question of the antiquity of our globe, must have as 
his sinister ulterior motive that of discrediting the 


^ The Sermon was preached three dlys before tlie date on which Queen 
Victoria’s reign wa# privileged to exceed in length as jn j)rospcrity all 
previous reigns in JCngland. 
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authority of Holy Scripture. The opposition to the 
splendid theory with which the names of Darwin 
and Wallace are associated, has ^iven way to “an 
attitude of respectful and expectant admiration, if 
not absolutely of unifctrm assent 

In ^ word, it is no exaggeration to Say that the 
voice of Christiai\l Religion unfalteringly proclaims 
to the student-chieTs of Physical Science, ‘‘ Go in and 
possess the goodly land that lies unoccupied before 
you ; bring to us the fruits of your labouj; that we 
may offer them •unto the Lord. For all that is won 
for truth is holy and acceptable in God’s sight, and 
shall be scr in the sight of His servai-^ts.” 

The Church no longer endeavours to dictate the 
terms upon which the progress of Physical Science 
may be acknowledged. The folly of calling upon 
Galileo to recant could not be repCc^ted by a 
Church in our day. And yet, even that was a folly 
which, we need to be reminded, was not peculiar to 
any one age, nor to any one Church. It represented 
a mental temptation t'b which we lire all alike ex- 
posed, when we prefer, very naturally, some cherished 
tradition to the knowledge ^ obtained by more accu- 
rate methods of observation. 

The intellectual ferment, which is represented in 
the modern ardent pursuit of the Physical Sciences 
in their ever widening circles, has no parallel in 
history, save in the vast revival of learning at the 
close of the fifteenth and at the beginning of the 
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sixteenth centuries. Its influence has been pro- 
foundly felt on all sides. It has widened the range 
of human interest. It has promoted accuracy of 
thought. It has insisted upon intrepid honesty in 
utterance. And I make no 4 oubt that the change 
which contemporaneously has |)assed over "Chtistian 
thought has largely been brought ^bout by the new 
intellectual atmosphere which tlie study of the 
Physical Sciences has produced. For Theological 
Science rqoves. It too progresses. It too knows 
not standing still save in death. * The tilieology 
of no generation exactly resembles that of its 
predecessor. It^ cannot idly repeat. It •too sifts 
tradition ; it too rearranges ideas, states old truths 
in new lights, casts aside crudities, and sooner or 
later drops superstitions. 

But ou^ of the very peace which now reigns 
between Religion and Physical Science there arises 
the peril of a most grave and fatal error. It is one 
that may attack us on this side or on the other, 
according as our interests are liable to be exclusively 
absorbed in religious or physical studies. It is 
the error that shows itself^in the tendency to divide 
our universe, and our human nature, and our social 
life, into distinct and separate partitions. “ Here 
is a hemisphere,” we say in all innocence, “ for 
the physical investigator ; and here is another for 
the theologian^; let them not trespass upon one 
another’s domain.” And as we. say so, we give 
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colour to the subtle delusion that somehow or other 
there are two kinds of worlds, one for the student 
of Theology, another for the student of Physical 
Science ; and two Holy Spirits, one that directs the 
reason of the scientist in his laboratory, the other 
that i:ule^ the devotij)n of the saint in his oratory ; 
and so finally twQ^ classes of human life, one secular, 
and the other sacred. 

My friends, if to some, fearful of collision, it 
should appoar a matter of relief that qur camps 
should be pitched far apart, I confess that to my 
mind it appears a policy of utter enfeeblement for 
the whole conduct of the warfare pf life, if we be 
permitted to lose touch of one another, or in any 
degree to become estranged. To such dualism (for 
it is nothing else) Christian teaching, at its best, has 
in every age been vehemently opposed ; find rightly 
so. P'or it is only cowardice or suspicion which 
prompts a Theologian to say to the man of science, 
“ Thou hast no part with me.” It is only prejudice 
or suspicion, which pVompts the physical inquirer 
to say to the Theologian, “ Thou ha*st no part with 
me.” Our life is one, out work one. We may be 
far separated in the field of our labours, like 
Nehemiah’s men upon the wall of Jerusalem. But 
our labours unite us. We may have different duties 
entrusted to our charge. The loss to the whole 
human race will be infinite, if we fail to work 
together ; just as the gain will be infinite, if we are 
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brave enough and trustful enough to work together, 
aye, and to pray together, that so the whole life of 
mankind may move forward in healthy progress 
towards its goal. 

Now, as I read it, tcaching| to this effect stands 
out clear from the great lesions which are ^to be 
drawn from the first page of Geilfesis. I do not go 
to that chapter as to a science pTimcr. There are, 
I am well aware, many of my brethren who contend, 
with real learning and devout zeal, fpr its literal 
reconciliation with, nay, for its actual anticipation of, 
modern* discoveries in Physical Science. But the 
Church to which we belong does not work* in fetters. 
Long ago it won for itself liberty of Biblical Inter- 
pretation. • And in the privilege of that liberty, in 
no spirit of controversy, I am glad to avow that I 
for one (and I know I speak for many others) 
cannot look for nineteenth-century learning in that 
early Hebrew narrative. Rather than put upon 
those majestic verses any forced interpretation or 
adaptation to modern scier^rc, I prefer to accept 
them in their literal sense. They ar$ the simple 
outlines in which the poetry of the Hebrew mind 
attired the cosmogony of the Semitic folklore. It 
was the physical science of an old-world age and 
country. It contradicts, we arc* told, modern 
physical* science. What then? I turn not for my 
instruction in astronomy, olr geology, or physiology, 
to this first chapter of Genesis ; I turn tt) that other 
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Bible written on the face of Nature, interpreted, 
translated, as it has been, for us, by the famous 
teachers of science in our own century, movedr, as 
we believe, by the same Spirit of God that inspired 
the writers of Holy X^rit. 

And, ^o hir from^thus doing dishonour to these 
firs*t pages of S%ripture, or desiring to do so, I 
unhesitatingly detlare that the three first chapters 
of Genesis contain for me a larger measure of 
spiritual instruction than whole books that come 
later on,in my •Bible. They contain, revealed under 
the forms of a symbolism for which a phase of 
rudimentary and erroneous science in Palestine was 
the chosen vehicle, spiritual truths which belong to 
the very foundation of our faith.^ 

I. It lies at the very root of all Christian 
religion that our Word of Revelation should open, 
not with the Call of Abraham, or the Covenant of 
Circumcision, or the Law of Sinai, but with the 
Creation of the lieaven and the Earth. There is 
One Lord for the iVhysical world and for the 
spiritual. True ; the salvation through Christ has 
come to us in history from the People of Israel. 
But the work of Redemption is not a Jewish event, 
but the continuance of the work of Creation, to be 
consummated m the days of the Restoration of all 

things.'’ The love that was manifested on the 

% 

^ On the whole of this subject 1 venture to refer tl* i reader to niy book 
on The Early I^arratives^f Genesis (Macmillan and Co., price 3 s.). 
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Cross is the love that was shown in the framing of 
the Universe. To us, with the Bible in our hands, 
tliQ two epochs, if the phrase be permissible, are 
inseparable, that of Creation and that of Redemp- 
tion. The whole teaching of Revelation springs, 
as it were, from this chapter ^of Genesis. , The God 

j • 

who made the world did not ,^cnd it “ spinfling 
down the grooves of change,” and then gaze at a 
distance upon its course, unheeding of its destiny, 
regardless of its inhabitants. The same God that 
created has also redeemed, even now sancti^es, even 
now entompasses us with mercies, and will hereafter 
in a fashion and a manner yet to b^ revealed 
restore. The ^lospel of Genesis is one of Hope. 

2. It lifs, moreover, at the root of our Christian 
faith that God’s dealings with the Universe have 
ever followed the line of orderly growth and slow 
development. Whole libraries of controversy have 
been written concerning the Six Days of Creation, 
in which the Hebrew and, apparently, the Baby- 
lonian Cosmogonies groupe <3 their descriptions of 
the formation of the heavens and the e:arth. Those 
days are an abiding picture, a perfect symbol, of 
that process, upon the laws of which, in its physical 
aspect, the inquiries of modern time have shed 
such abundant light. 

We €ee in this chapter, though indeed it is from 
the old-world point of viefw according to which the 
earth was the centre of the whole system of the 
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universe — we see an ascending scale from nebulous 
chaos to solid earth and rolling ocean, from veget- 
able kingdom to animal, from the brute beast* to 
spiritual man. The spirit life of man forms part of 
the same great desigjp as the stars racing above our 
heads ,and the coral ^nsect labouring -beneath the 
waves. One planj one purpose embraced all. And 
while the spirit-life of man is on earth the crowning 
feature of the creative design, who dare say it must be 
the final stage ? The very presence of its failures 
points to a higher Unity towards which we travel. . 

Thus it is that once again we arc led from the 
scene of Creation to the thought of the Incarnation. 
We are pointed away from the highest stage of 
creation reached on earth to Him, who, as Scripture 
teaches, not only made the worlds, but gave Him- 
self that Pie might proclaim, as Man to man, the 
Divine purpose of his nature and that highest 
spiritual type for which man is fitted, and towards 
which he is created to aspire. 

In that larger conJfcption of the world, we no 
longer sec ^n the coming of the Son of Man a 
happy result of man’s coi'ruption, by which, as it 
has been grimly said, “^sin was a blessing in 
disguise.” We see in His coming upon earth a 
part of the o^e great design ; and though, as a 
consequence of sin, that coming was necessarily 
vouchsa,fed under conditions of humiliation and 
suffering, sttll it w§s, we may believe, from the very 
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foundation of the world part of the harmonious 
development, of which the first stages ard traced in 
this chapter of Genesis. 

Aye, and terrible though it be that the generations 
of ignorance and darkness shoul|l so far outnumber 
those of privilege and light ; tfrrible though it be 
that the seeds of life that die anti rot should so 
infinitely exceed in number those tl*at are fertilised 
and live, still we may have faith in this, that there 
is no incident in the Universe nor in human history, 
no .concourse of atoms, no warring of nations, that 
is fortuitous or vain, that has not sprung from some 
well-founded causg, and does not lead to sortie well- 
ordered result. Our impatience longs to see causes 
at once, and lo view results at once. We dread the 
seeming waste of life. And yet those Six Great 
Days of our^ chapter were evening as well as 
morning, darkness as well as light. Blackness of 
despair, night of neglect, may seem to envelop 
whole ages, whole continents ! Even so ; for so it 
has seemed good to the wisdom of Him who has 
shown us, that in the lower world of nature whole 
ages minister to the perfectUig of a single type. In 
good time we may believe flight shall shine out of 
the gloom, and reveal to us the Divinely appointed 
path. The Gospel of Genesis is a Gospel of Faith. 

3. It goes to the very root of our religion that 
man has been mjde “ in the image of God.” Man's 
nature differs essentially from that iof the animals, 

F 
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He may receive knowledge of God. He can, as it 
were, hear God’s voice speaking to him; it may be 
in the utterance of reason, it may be ip the utterance 
of conscience, it may be in the thoughts of the 
imagination, it ma]|' be in the written Word of 
Revelation. 

We have hepfe the fundamental teaching of Scrip- 

r 

ture concerning our manhood. Man is God’s off- 
spring. How his bodily structure was framed, that, 
by comparison, is a matter of slight iisoment, and 
contains no spiritual message. It might have been, 
as was the tradition of centuries, by the fiat of an 
instantaneous decree ; or it mighi have^becn, as we 
are rather led to believe by modern teachers, by 
virtue of some age-long process of stow evolution. 
Scripture, as the Word of Revelation, deals only 
with man as he emerged from the ppcess, sudden 
or slow, of formation ; as he stood first equipped 
with the full properties of manhood, potentially com- 
plete for the duties^ and experiences, in body, mind, 
and soul,^ of human life — the one spiritual Being, 
the one son of God among the creatures of earth. 

Made “ in the imag<& of God ” : we do but limit 
the scope of this thought, if we seek to identify 
that “image” with the conscience, or the free-will, 
or the reason. The whole of our being — bodily, 
mental, and spiritual — was made to bear the “ image ” 
of the Divine Nature. It is this^.that Christ pro- 
claimed when ^'He said, “ The kingdom of God is 
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within you.” Christ taught not a Gospel of formulae, 
nor a law of ceremonies, nor a system of philosophy ; 
He taught men the Fatherhood of God, and by His 
Cross He manifested forth the eternal love that 
embraced the whole family of|the human race. It 
was this that needed to be* revealed. For who 
could guess it ? or who, if supremely guessing it, 
could have persuaded men ? 

The fact, then, that was written on the first page 
of Genesis.was endorsed by the testimony of Christ. 
It was sealed in His blood, poured out for our sins 
upon the Cross. He that was “ the very image of 
the Divine subsl^ncc,” called us back to the home 
of the Father's love, assured us that we were not 
children of* blind chance, or cruel fate, or wayward 
deities, but of Him who was the First Cause of all. 
Love and holiness and Purity, as well as Wisdom 
and Power. 

On a day like the present, let us also recall the 
fact, and appreciate its signi^cance, that dominion 
over the world is one of the high prerogatives that, 
according to Holy Scripture, have been granted to 
our race. We arc not, tlfat is, placed in the world 
to separate ourselves frona it, but to reign over it. 
And who, if he reflects upon this, cay fail to per- 
ceive that, in our own generation, mankind has 
made greater progress than ^at any other epoch in 
the world’s history towards the assertion of this 
sovereignty ? As his powers expand, his control 
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over the physical resources of the world grows more 
complete ; and in the same proportion his own 
nature is developed to a fuller enjoyment of'* the 
capacities with which he is endowed” (Westcott). 

This dominion of man is asserted in the pas- 
sion not bnly to subjtgate and control, but also to 
search into and • understand the mysteries of the 
Universe of which he is a part. This craving which 
has so conspicuously taken possession of our own 
time, confronts us with the deep things, .the riddles 
of life, terrestrial and celestial, physical and spiritual. 
For let us not forget that there is a craving to reach 
after thc*things of God, as well as«after the things 
in the earth and sea and sky. But there is no sort 
of proportion between the finite thingS of Nature 
and the infinite things of God. We can only know 
of God, as God wills and permits thaV He should 
be known. In a word, our knowledge of God bears 
no proportion, like our knowledge of physical things, 
to the exercise and capacity of human faculties. It 
depends solely upon the measure and manner in 
which it is God’s loving pleasure to reveal Himself. 
The Gospel of Genesis ism Gospel of Humility. 

(4) Lastly, it is important for us to notice the 
great truth expressed in the Genesis narrative by 
the statement that God saw everything that he 
had made, and, behold, it was very good.” The 
teaching of Holy Scripture has no^ sympathy with 
the morbid attitiSde of thought — borrowed from old 
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superstition — which regarded the body as a prison- 
house, and the earth as something of a bubble and 
much of a blunder. To Christian thought, God 
“ hath done all things well.” The splendour and 
the glory of Creation, the immeasurable vastness 
and the unspeakable delicacy |of created things, are 
the signs of His handiwork. Though death reigned 
for “ aeons ” before the appearaifcc of man upon 
earth, though the splendours of one age are reared 
on the ruins of another, God saw that wihat He had 
made was “ good.” He did not sa^ suffering and 
violence and wild fear and agony were good ; but 
He saw the conditions under which tho ideas of 
“ good ” and ‘‘ evil ” arose, and He saw that they 
were good. So terrific, so inexplicable is the 
mystery of suffering on earth, that God in the flesh 
shared it with us and consecrated even the path of 
death. The signs of His presence on earth were 
mostly acts of healing and restoration. He pro- 
claimed that there can be no acquiescence in our 
nature with the imperfections or with the woes of 
life. He who “ forgiveth all thy sins is He who 
‘‘ healeth all thine infiri'giities.” His ministry was 
a benediction upon the noble profession that draws 
so closely to the earthly side of His work, that is 
everywhere in our land going about “cloing good.” 

He who has written the word “ good ” over the 
relentless forces of nature, ^could not leave us un- 
pitied, unredeemed, given over gs a prey to the 
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moral disorders of life. His pity and love far ex- 
ceeded that of individual man ; He impersonated 
the passion of love and tenderness for the whole 
race. He took away the sin of the world ” ; and, 
so far as it was possible, He took the world’s sin 
to Hynsdf. He malle Himself one with us ; He 
triumphed over powers of evil on behalf of the 
whole race. The process of the Spiritual restora- 
tion may be slow. It may go from stage to stage. 
But the Divine Purpose is not thwarted. ^Thc work 
of God,» in the* domain where sin has entered, uo 
less than in the domain where death and suffering 
prevail, shall have its perfect fulfilnjent — ‘‘ God,” as 
St. Paul says, '‘will sum up all things in Christ, the 
things in the heavens, and the things upon the 
earth.” The Gospel of Genesis is a Gospel of Love, 
I have thus spoken to you of three or four points 
in which the old Creation story of Genesis has set 
forth the intimate relation of the outer and the 
inner life, and in which also the teaching and the 
Cross of Christ have confirmed the truths derived 
from a page that no generation of Christian men 
can afford to ignore. 

Our work and duties m life, I repeat, may be 
very different ; our interests, our studies, very varied. 
But it is the s'pirit in which our work is done that 
determines its character. 

i 

Who sweeps a room as for Th^ laws 
Makesfthat and the action fine. 
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All arc summoned to give their best as an offering, 
not to themselves and their own fame, but to the 
God who hath made the heavens and the earth. 

Many an unlikely spot has been hallowed by the 
unselfish lives of those who are said by the world 
to have buried themselvc^ in the pursuit of 
science. Physical Science has herpmartyrs and her 
magnificent heroes — men who have; laid down their 
lives for truth. She has her tragedies of faith ; she 
counts upon her roll many devout saints of God. 
Her servants proclaim at once the .unity and the 

0 

variety of the created life, upon which the seal of 
blessing has been stamped by the Humanity of 
Christ. 

His Kingdom ruleth over all. His redemption 
is potential to embrace all. The Spirit of Know- 
ledge is one with the Spirit of Holiness. Difficulties 
and limitatfbns beset us in our researches into the 
physical and the spiritual alike. It is the Christian’s 
joy and comfort, amid all the bewilderment and 
distresses of practical life, t<0 know that He who 
has given us a hope beyond the grave, .He who has 
pardoned sin and declared to us the Father’s love, is 
also lie who hi the beginning created the heaven and 
the earth. 



VI 

THE STUDY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE. TO THE 
ELEMENT OF COMPILATION IN THE 
STRUCTURE OF TPIE BOOKS' 

Under this somewhat ponderous title I venture to 
introduce a subject which cannot fail to ‘have some 
interest for those whose tastes or studies have led them 
into the wide fields of Old Testament inqijiry. It docs 
not fall within my present purpose, even if it were 
within my power, to discuss any of the recent results 
or speculations of criticism. Summaries of these, 
which appear from time to time in our magazines and 
reviews, render such a task almost unnecessary. 

My object in the present paper is rather to con- 
sider the spirit in whicl\ the results of modern 
criticism should be accepted, taking as a conspicuous 
example the 'ascertained compilatory structure of 

^ A paper read before the London Junior Clerical Society, at Sion 
College, October 8, 1889, and again, by request, befft.e the clergy of the 
Rural Deanery of Chelsej% December 12, 1889. 
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certain books. The invitation to read a paper upon 
Old Testament criticism presented an opportunity 
for a treatment of the subject as far removed as 
possible from the line either of apology or of attack. 
It is a line of inquiry beset with peculiar difficulties 
in our present state of kno|vledge. Burf: it offers 
also special compensation. For tfie boon of liberated 
religious thought, when its true character is realised, 
far outweighs in value the inevitable apparent loss, 
incidental to the adoption of views less .compact, less 
definite, perhaps less intelligible, than those which 
have traditionally been accepted in the Church. 

All will admit that patient and skilful criticism 
has in recent years made substantial progress in our 
knowledge of the structure of the Old Testament. 
Criticism has, with obvious advantage on both sides, 
been met with counter-criticism. The battle of con- 
troversy is still raging round the most disputable 
details. Amid the smoke and din of exchanging 
volleys, we hardly notice that the field of combat is 
being changed. While we concentrate our attention 
upon this point or that, we are in danger of ignoring 
the significance which the assured progress in our 
knowledge has, or is likely to have, for our study of 
the Old Testament. It is surely a matter of grave 
importance, that we should endeavoilr to realise the 
charact^ of the new ground, on which in all prob- 
ability, to sa^ the least, wt shall eventually have to 
take our stand. It is surely pru^pnt to *pause awhile 
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and estimate the gain, which the progress of our 
study is likely to bring with it in the near future. 
For gain it must be, however costly the apparent 
loss of an untenable position. Gain it must be to us 
and to all, if we are enabled to sec things more truly 
and to teach men so.f The goal can only be seen 
(I will not say reaOied) by a generation that is pre- 
pared to make its* sacrifice at each halting-place in 
the onward journey of religious thought. 

The assured progress, to which 1 have alluded, 
forms the assumption upon which the present paper 
is based. It is an assumption, which even the more 
conservatij:^e students in our own country are prepared 
to admit in a modified degree, that recent investiga- 
tion into structure, composition, and style has re- 
vealed the compilatory character of a large proportion 
of the books of the Old Testament. Few scholars 
would be found to dispute so elementary a statement. 
But few probably — and certainly very few of the 
clergy — have realised its significance. And it is 
because each year of O'ld Testament study confirms 
this clemcnt*ary principle, and tends to widen its 
application, that I wish to call attention to it. 
Familiar as certain literary details of this subject 
may have become to many students, no apology is 
needed for reminding them of its relation to Christian 
thought. The just appreciation of the composite 
structure of the books ofi the Old Testament Canon 
must ultimately influence the attitude of modern 
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Christian teaching towards many problems that 
centre around Holy Scripture. 

It is perhaps desirable at this point to guard 
against misconception, and to define carefully the 
position which we intend to take up in dealing with 
the burning questions of Oldl Testamentf criticism. 
Let us admit at once that it would be little short of 
disastrous if criticism impaired the value and use of 
the reading of the Old Testament for practical and 
devotional j'eligious life. But criticism .is powerless 
to touch this one method of study, tvhich both ex- 
perience and precept unite in pronouncing to be 
incumbent upon all members of the Christian Church 
alike. It is powerless to lessen the virtue of the 
only mcth4)d in which all can participate equally. 
The mass of readers are precluded from attempting 
anything further, by lack of leisure, of training, of 
books, of interest or inclination. But the spiritual 
and educational value of the simply practical and 
devotional study of the books of the Old Testament 
is universal and never diminishes. It was never 
more essential than it is now. In days* of extended 
individual freedom and lyiparallcled facility of com- 
munication between the nations of the world, the 
Christian reader of the latter part of this century will 
with profit look yet more closely tlfan hitherto to 
the lessens of the Divine revelation vouchsafed in 
the history and litcraturoi of the chosen people 
and through the instrumentality ^f its thosen men. 
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Lessons of moral and spiritual life, for individual, 
family, and nation, start up out of the pages of law 
and prophecy, of psalm and history, and are of 
eternal import. Now as much as in the apostolic 
era they can make men “ wise unto salvation.” 

But the Christiani student cannot afford to rest 
there. The experimental aspect of the study of 
Jewish Scripture does not exhaust the possibilities of 
fruitful religious inquiry. His range of investigation 
cannot be Aus limited. A fresh field^ of laboi;r 
opens out before him when he understands that, 
although the Spirit of revelation is conveyed' through 
the letter, the letter is not the revejation itself, but 
its record, a human literature by which the Divine 
message is transmitted from age to age s^nd race to 
race. 

No plea of reverence can be justified, or even 
tolerated, which would prohibit the student from in- 
vestigating as narrowly as possible the human con- 
ditions under which the word of revelation has been 
communicated. The Church cannot afford to leave 
such inquiri(?:s in the hands of hostile or prejudiced 
critics. Her wisdom will Require her sons to submit 
the literature of the Bible to the same searching 
criticism as other ancient literature — to a criticism 
more rigorous" and unsparing in proportion as its 
hold over men’s beliefs is more universal. ‘’Her call 
to us is imperative : and our duty is clear. We 
must not shrink from it on account of the almost 
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proverbial unpopularity of such studies in the Church. 
Their unpopularity is not a matter which should 
surprise us, however disappointing it may be to find 
Christian scholarship mistaken for the veiled in- 
genuity of foes. In spite of the unreasonable 
character of much of the odtery against modern 
Biblical criticism, students shoulS^ be prepared to 
display the most patient sympathy towards those 
whose susceptibilities they have disturbed and too 
often thoughtlessly provoked. After all, it is only 
r>atural that the requirement to trc5t the books of 
Scripture like any other books should provoke anti- 
pathy. The ta^^jk, it must be admitted, is m practice 
well-nigh impossible. The coolest and most judicial 
sagacity is«almost inevitably biassed, in the considera- 
tion of Biblical questions, by the influence of a long 
and sacred association, which seems to demand from 
the Christian the partiality of peculiar veneration and 
to excite a corresponding amount of prejudice and 
suspicion in the minds of avowed adversaries of our 
creed. Let us remember, too, ?hat some are jealous of 
the effect, which the critical analysis of ‘the books is 
likely to have upon their yifluence as devotional litera- 
ture. There is a widespread fear lest the less strictly 
religious methods of study, conducted by the more 
learned few, in whom they have little confidence with 
respect \o matters spiritual, should have the effect 
of undermimng the simpie faith which has been 
erected upon teaching drawn fropi Scripture as the 
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people’s book. Again, there are undoubtedly many 
minds, which have been repelled from the critical 
study of Scripture by the extravagance of extrc^mist 
theories and by the reckless language of ignorant 
people, who distort while they seek to reproduce 
what they have failed to understand. 

We should b5ar in mind the common want of 
acquaintance witJi the Hebrew language, the preva- 
lent ignorance as to the formation of the Old 
Testament «.Canon, and the lack of imaginative 
sympathy on the part of modern Christian thought 
towards the ancient literature of a Semitic race. 
These are obstacles which affect us ^11 more or less ; 
and while they envelop Old Testament inquiry in 
darkness, they are apt to encourage the ^impression 
that all movement in this region is insecure, and 
that it will be best and safest to remain content 
witli our present position. In conclusion, let us 
sum up whatever other reasons exist for the opposi- 
tion to critical study under these two heads: (i) 
That even the youngest among us do not like 
to confess that our views may yet have to undergo 
the same process of modification and reconstruction 
which has mellowed the wisdom of previous genera- 
tions ; ( 2 ) that Biblical criticism will never escape 
misunderstanding on the part of those who do not 
wish to welcome it. 

We turn then to the principal subject of this 
paper, the literary, as distinct from the devotional, 
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study of the Old Testament. It can be pursued on 
two very different lines. Each of them is essential 
to .the full comprehension of the sacred writings. 
Firstly, they may be treated as a literary whole. 
As such, they give their witness to the life and 
growth of the Israelite people ; they explain the 
final dcvelopmenj: of the Jewish rSjigion ; they reveal 
the formation of Jewish thought and character and 
society ; they are chief among the historic influences 
which prepared the way for the coming of Christ. 
Secondly, the books may be subjected in detail to 
critical analysis. The history, style, structure, date 
of each writing will then receive close scrutiny. 
Results will be tabulated and systematised. Upon 
the basis*of a comparison of internal evidence, the 
relationship of the various documents will be 
determined. 

A few words are needed upon this second method 
of study. It is the genuine product of modern 
scholarship. It is possible indeed that its spirit 
may often carry us too far"^ afield, and that it may 
tempt us now and again to pay excessive attention 
to the minutice of linguistic and grammatical analysis. 
If such is the case, we must look for an explanation 
in the rebound of Biblical interpretation from habits 
of hasty generalisation. The equilibrium of a free 
and def^otional exegesis has not yet been perfectly 
adjusted. Wc are still hi^ld in some degree by the 
reaction from methods which ajjplied to matters of 
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literary and historic interest the test of strictly 
religious assumptions. If its tendency is to be 
narrow, literal, and unenthusiastic, the fhodern 
method is not without its recompense. Closer 
analysis may indeed upset preconceived notions of 
date and authorship ; but it gives a new power of 
correlating what %as hitherto b^en regarded as 
separate and disti/ict ; it substitutes for blind guess- 
work the scientific interest in a complex organism ; it 
holds out the prospect that the varied elements 
in the written Word may contain an unsuspected 
sequence corresponding to creative epochs in the 
religious Wstory of the people of Israel. 

Very different from this is the other line of study 
that I mentioned first, which regards the Old 
Testament Scriptures as a whole, in their work of 
educating the Jewish race and of preparing for the 
final revelation in Christ. Regarded under this 
aspect, the writings of the Old Testament lie before 
us as they lay before our Lord and His apostles. 
They are the Canon of Scripture of the Jewish 
Church ; they are the Bible of the synagogue, which 
moulded the thought and shaped the religious life 
of the Jews from whom the Church of Christ arose. 
To all intents and purposes the contents of the 
Scriptures, to which our Lord appealed, are identical 
with our Old Testament. Their vital signifi(?ance to 
the Church of Christ and the secret of their influence 
have not cha’iiged since the first days of the apostolic 
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era. The significance of their teaching now, as 
then, is moral and religious ; the secret of their 
influence now, as then, is spiritual. Literary criticism 
and historical analysis were foreign to the age at 
which Christ came upon earth. The Scriptures of 
.the synagogues of Jerusalem derived their i position 
from no approving board of critics, ffpm no censorship 
of historians. They owed their unique ascendency 
to the popular conviction, that the Spirit of God had 
spoken eternal truth through the written* Word. It 
was not any theory of peculiar structure or succession 
of authorship, but just this conviction of its spiritual 
truth and power, which, having received the reiterated 
sanction of our Lord and the apostles, occasioned 
the complete? acceptance by the Christian Church of 
the whole Jewish Canon, as the literature of the 
partial revelation leading up, in the history of the 
chosen race, to that which was Final and Perfect. 
A moment’s reflection is enough to show that this 
attitude, characteristic (in all reverence be it spoken) 
of our Lord and the apostles in their study and use 
of the Jewish Scriptures, is totally distinct from the 
investigation into letter and form, style and structure, 
which modern scholarship rightly claims to apply 
to the remains of an ancient religious literature. 
Wholly independent of vital religious issues, the 
determination of these literary problems fails to 
affect the fundamental relation of the Christian 
believer to tfle written Word. ^These* problems 
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concern the literary phenomena, which have been 
the means of transmitting and are the means of 
teaching eternal truth. It falls to the responsibilities 
and the duties of our age to investigate phenomena 
with microscopic accuracy, and, having chronicled 
results, to draw such inferences as will most reason-, 
ably explain the mutual relation of documents, the 
signs of development in thought and expression, and 
the growth of religious ideas. Still, after all, the 
research into the literary phenomena of the books 
stands outside, it certainly never comes into conflict 
with, the vital religion, whose message Law, Prophets, 
and Hagiographa can convey to the boldest critic of 
our own day, no less than to the humblest proselyte 
who looked for the redemption of Israel in the 
lifetime of our Lord. 

If such be our position, we may approach the 
critical and analytical study of the books of the Old 
Testament “ in full assurance of kiith.” We shall 
not be surprised, if the results of modern investigation 
applied to a literature, which for centuries seemed to 
the reverent spirit of Christendom to be shut off 
from the free operation of human criticism, should 
prove strange and startling. We shall await with 
the composure of an undisturbed trust the solution 
of momentous literary questions. We shall at least 
endeavour to check the sense of wrong, with which 
we are prone to greet teach result of criticism that 
conflicts With our own tradition. Lastly, we shall 
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be in no hurry to draw the conclusion, that belief in 
inspiration is being violated, because the veil of 
centuries is being slowly removed from the human 
frame which has embodied the sacred message of the 
Spirit. More than this need scarcely be said here. 
For no theory as to the modus of inspiration — a 
matter concerning which we have no evidence — can 
help to determine questions of purely literary 
interest, questions that can only legitimately be 
determined , by the recognised rules 'of human 
evidence. 

It is no caricature of popular opinion, as prevalent 
not so very long ago, to say that the fact of a book 
being included in the Canon of the Old Testament 
was a sufficient reason with the mass of readers to 
assign its authorship, in its present literary form, to 
the most holy and influential Israelite of the period 
with which it dealt. The criticism of modern time 
puts such hasty assumptions to a severe test. The 
structure and composition of the book must be 
examined ; the book must so far as possible first 
tell its own tale ; in the absence of good external 
testimony, internal eviden^:e must practically alone 
decide its place and period in the history of literature. 
The late tradition preserved among the Jews or in 
the Christian Church will of course be taken into 
account, but at the best such evidence will only be 
of a subsidiary nature. In «the case of a book of 
great antiquity, convincing evidence of authorship, 
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unless stamped upon the writing itself, or corroborated 
by testimony from some source sufficiently near in 
point of time, is not probably to be expected. When 
this is first realised, we understand, perhaps for the 
first time, that the value of a sacred writing does 
not depend upon the identification of its author, nor 
even upon the ^unity of its authorship, any more 
than that its spiritual force is dependent upon the 
ascertained unique personality of the writer. Per- 
plexity begins to vanish, and new light to flood our 
mind, when we first grasp the thought of the law of 
gradual growth dominating the field of the records 
of reveaJed religion. We learn witj;i sensations akin 
to delight and wonder, that the complex literature 
of the Old Testament is more bound wp with the 
ordinary life of the Israelite people, and the slowly 
succeeding stages of religious growth, than with the 
isolated masterpieces of a few giant minds. 

It is at this point that the realisation of the large 
element of compilation in the structure of the Old 
Testament books becomes a matter of such great 
and suggestive importance. Many of us can recall 
statements from the limited experience of our own 
range of reading, according to which the structure 
of the books of the Old Testament was of the 
simplest possible character. The history of the 
patriarchs by Moses, followed by the journals of the 
lawgiver himself and hi^i successor Joshua, accounted 
for the first six J)ooks. Judges, Rutfi, and the first 
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part of Samuel were assigned to the prophet Samuel, 
while the remainder of the books of Samuel fell 
to Nathan and Gad. The books of Kings were 
very naturally treated as the writing of Jeremiah ; 
Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther were ascribed 
to Ezra. Job was written by the patriarch himself, 
or by his presumed contemporary, Moses. The 
Psalms were the work of David. Solomon be- 
queathed to us Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles. 
The books ^of the prophets came, as we* have them, 
from the pens of those whose nances they bear. 
To summarise this view in a general statement, each 
book was treated as a separate literary whole ; each 
was assigned, like any modern work, to the com- 
position of some well-known man, whose time of 
influence coincided with the date to which the book 
was traditionally ascribed ; the thought, that the 
special gift of inspiration was thus to be accredited 
to an individual writer, naturally led to the popular 
identification of the most holy men, who were to be 
accounted the channels of tFie revelation and the 
writers of the sacred books. 

The criticism of recent years has put a very 
different complexion upon the opinion of students 
with respect to these topics of Biblical prolegomena. 
Men are now accepting without hesitation views 
strangely at variance with the old tradition. Thus, 
to take the most obvious instances, no difficulty is 
now found in accepting the statement, that the 
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Psalter contains the poetry of many different 
centuries, and that not only reigns of kings like Asa, 
Jehoshaphat, and Hezekiah, but the periods af the 
Captivity and the Return, and even of the Mac- 
cabean revolt, have largely contributed to the 
formatioB of a book once popularly thought to be 
almost limited tq^the writings of Davidic authorship. 
It has been an agreeable surprise to many to notice, 
with what general assent, if not open approbation, 
the statement (based on the internal evidence of 
the book) has 'been received that Ecclesiastes is the 
work of an unknown Jew, perhaps of Alexandria, 
living irv the third century B.C., insomuch that the 
old tradition of Solomonic authorship is fast becoming 
obsolete. The probability, again, that the book of 
Job is to be included among the literary products of 
the exiles of the southern kingdom is being accepted, 
so far as can be judged at present,' with every 
appearance of surprised satisfaction. Many an 
English reader has had pleasure in distinguishing 
for his own use the different groups of proverbial 
sayings, which, having been preserved in separate 
collections, were welded together in our book of 
Proverbs. In the case of the prophet Isaiah, scholars 
of all schools of thought are now attributing the 
latter portion of the book (xl.-lxvi.) to the period 
during or after the Babylonian captivity ; ^’and even 
in the earlier portion, tl^e varieties in style and the 
peculiarities noticeable in the grouping of the 
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subject-matter have justified the explanation, that 
we have to deal here with fasciculi of Isaianic 
prophecies, combined with utterances of a later 
period, and arranged at a date long subsequent to 
the days of Hezekiah. The books of Jeremiah, 
Zechariah, and Daniel are also found to illiystratc in 
different ways characteristic phases fti the compilatory 
process. 

Turning to the historical books, it is recognised 
that the books of Kings are the work of«a compiler, 
who (whether or no he was Jeremia?ii), at least in 
recording the description of the temple, and in 
extracting the \vholc section relating to Elijah and 
Elisha, as well as the passages which arc repeated 
almost verhitUn in Isaiah and Jeremiah, made no 
effort to conceal the process which he put in practice. 
In the books of Samuel, the evidence of similar 
compilatory' work, though less exposed to view, has 
been made abundantly clear. And in the three 
main divisions into which the book of Judges falls, 
it is not difficult to distinguish three originally 
different groups' of writing, of which the central 
portion appears itself to be a compilation derived 
from different sources. 

I would close this hasty notice of a few instances 
of compilation with a brief reference to the rcntateuch, 
upon which the closest attention of critics has been 
concentrated. The conclusion seems now to be 
very generally accepted, on good grounds, that it is 
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in the main a compilation of four documentary 
sources, which critics call the Elohist, the Jehovist, 
the Deuteronomist, and the Priestly Code, and that 
these four distinct strands of narrative can be dis- 
tinguished not only in the Pentateuch, but also 
throughout at least the book of Joshua. Scholars, 
it is well knowfi, long differed as to the relative 
proportions of these four elements of compilation. 
But on the main point agreement has been reached. 
The battle of controversy is no longer being fought 
over the question, whether the separate existence of 
these documents can be identified, but over a different 
question, which relates to the priority in date of the 
composition of these documents, and more particularly 
to the age in which the Priestly Code was written. 
Into the region of that thorny and technical question 
this is happily not the place to enter. 

The foregoing sentences have very rbughly sum- 
marised what is far from being an extremist statement 
of the degree in which compilation may be recognised 
in some of the books of the Old Testament. As 
scholars detach themselves from the Pentateuchal 
controversy, it is probable that other indications of 
compilation among the historical and prophetical 
writings will become more widely recognised. There 
is no doubt that in England many of us shrink from 
an idea which is at first sight startling and novel, 
partly because it seems to upset the opinion which 
has rested upon ecclesiastical tradition, partly too 
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because the very conception of the composite origin 
of a book is so different from our modern experience. 
Nevertheless, it is essential, I believe, that we should 
attempt to realise the possible necessity of altering 
preconceived ideas, and that we should prepare 
ourselves to appreciate results of criticism, the 
application of which will very likely be found to 
prevail more extensively than has generally been 
supposed probable. It was for this purpose that at 
the outset I endeavoured to point oui, that these 
steps of advance in critical knowledge are no 
hindrance to the Christian student of Divine revela- 
tion. We need, however, to go a step further. It 
is not enough to tolerate change. We must learn 
to recognise, to appropriate, and to welcome its help. 
We must use it as God’s gift to us ; and I venture 
to think, that the frank recognition of the element 
of compilation may unexpectedly aid us in our 
understanding and enjoyment of the books of 
Scripture. 

Let us pass in review a few points, which tend 
to show that this may prove to be the case. 

I. In the first place, the recognition of the 
element of compilation in the structure of the books 
enables us to reconcile the presence of apparently 
late forms of language and allusions to late historical 
events side by side with evident tokens of great 
antiquity. The work of ^compilation has left the 
mark of the compiler’s or the redactor’s age upon 
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the writings of earlier time. They are no mere 
sporadic glosses and marginal interpolations. They 
represent the more recent deposits in the literary 
stratum, sections of which .have been laid bare by 
the excavations of the critic. For the work of the 
compiler was often simple and even inartistic. The 
recognition of it will account for the existence of 
many a peculiarity, which English readers are apt, 
in all reverence, to put to the credit of the Hebrew 
style of writi»g. The apparent want of arrangement 

in some narratives, the rapid transition from one 

« 

subject to another, the strange repetition in a slightly 
altered form of the same incident, the abrupt 
parenthetical introduction of apparently uncalled-for 
details and events, the insertion of lists ^f names, 
etc. — many of these strange features in the structure 
of the simplest books receive from the principle of 
compilation a satisfactory explanation. •The com- 
piler had nothing to conceal. His purpose was to 
transmit the best account of past events or the 
most complete resume of some important utterance. 
What better way had the chronicler or compiler or 
scribe than to make the records from which he drew 

c 

tell so far as possible their own tale in their own 
language ? 

2. In the second place, although many of the 
reputedly earliest writings show unmistakable signs 
of revision at different a^es and of compilation at 
a comparatively late period, the separ^e existence 
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of their component documents carries us far back 
into remote antiquity. Thus, if wc take the 
Pentateuch to illustrate my meaning, even supposing 
that the view is correct which assigns the Elohist 
and Jehovist documents to the literary activity of 
the Israelites in the ninth century B.C., i^ is to be 
remembered that each of these gre^t written channels 
of tradition may be held to have had (in the same 
way as our own completed Pentateuch) a complex 
history of its own in the past. Botlu would have 
compiled from various sources the records and 
traditions which they now united and incorporated 
in their single^ channels. The further we recede 
into primitive time, the less likely are we no doubt 
to find tr.aces of a continuous and orderly ivritten 
history. But there is no reason to question, that 
from the earliest known ages numerous streams of 
oral and et^cn of written tradition originated from 
and were propagated by the conditions of tribal life 
in Syria and of national life in Assyria and Egypt. 
As time passed on, the variou? confluents of narrative 
would become merged in a few main channels, which 
for vividness, force, simplicity, and completeness 
commended themselves most to the affections of the 
people. These oral and written traditions, preserved, 
as seems most probable, in the keeping and by the 
industry* of the priestly families and the prophetical 
schools, and doubtless augmented from time to time 
from other sources, awaited their destiny of becoming 
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tributaries to the great stream of narrative and law 
which carried Judaism forth upon its mission to the 
world. 

I venture to think, that many modern scholars 
who have skilfully and successfully subdivided the 
Pentateuch into its component parts have left them- 
selves open to the misunderstanding, that they 
denied to these component parts any previous 
history. They have used language which was 
capable of being understood to mean that Elohist 
and Jehovist wbre the figments of one century, and 
the Priestly Code the figment of another. It 
appears to me that the analogy of the completed 
whole is applicable to the several parts ; and 
although I am constrained to admit that ^he further 
subdivision of the parts may exceed the ingenuity, 
or at any rate the legitimate capacity, of literary 
analysis, I should strongly contend that a theory of 
the gradual growth of the component parts, as 
opposed tp that of their sudden formation, will 
alone satisfactorily account for their origin and 
character. And I would suggest,' that the fair 
acceptance of such a theory enables us to connect 
by no impossible links, but by the steady growth of 
literary power and the agglutination of different 
elements of tradition, the earliest memorials of 
Israel with their final embodiment in thfe books 
that have come down to us. 

The thought of compilation will here remind us 
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that in the books of Scripture we are not dependent 
upon a single consecutive line of literature, but upon 
successive and even divergent threads of tradition. 
Their very variety emphasises the general unity of 
thought and accuracy of tradition, written and oral, 
which, when combined, has given so clear* and con- 
tinuous a narrative. These component documents 
comprise the substance of national tradition and 
literature, that was varied (a) as to the manner 
of its transmission — by writing, mcfmory, song, 
genealogies ; {U) as to its agents of communication 
— by priestly families, by schools of prophets, by 
royal scribes, b^ heads of tribes and familks ; (c) as 
to its local origin — by peculiarities of Northern and 
Southern J:^alestine, by special connection with the 
temple, with places of peculiar sanctity and scenes 
of eventful deeds. 

3. Thirclly, it only remains to say, that the 
general phenomena of compilation indicate the 
presence of the same characteristics of Hebrew 
literature in its earlier as in its later stage. Its 
characteristics are, on the one hand, to preserve 
tenaciously, to abstain J’rom removing, the land- 
marks of the ages ; on the other hand, to accept 
accretions of spiritual force from every creative 
period and to assimilate the new life with the old. 
This wil! account, in the historical narrative, for the 
preservation of passages^ derogatory to Israelite 
heroes side by side with eulogistic memoirs. This 
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will account, in the records of legislation, for the 
insertion of later laws and customs in connection 
with, or embedded in, those of great antiquity* 
This will account for pages of Babylonian prophecy 
attached to the writings of Isaiah, for post-exilic and 
Maccej-beah Psalms, for an Alexandrian Ecclesiastes, 
and even for the expansion of the story of Daniel 
in the apocalyptic treatment of the second (?) 
century B.c. 

As we Icibk at the collection of the .Old Testa- 
ment books, we are reminded of one of pur own 
English cathedrals, in which the strangely composite 
structure ‘reveals the varying taste p.nd sympathies 
of successive centuries. There is an interest and a 
meaning in each portion, mingled with much that is 
quaint and fantastic. And while the whole vast com- 
pacted building summons the spirits of worshippers 
into the presence of their God, each separate gable, 
tower, and arch not only speaks of the common 
faith, but also testifies to the individual force or 
frailty of some different generation, which contributed 
its best to the glory of God and for the use of those 
that should come after it. 

It is at this point that I must bid farewell to a 
subject with which I have already too long occupied 
your attention and taxed your patience. *It would 
take me too far afield to do more than hint at the 
extension of int^est in the history of Israelite 
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religion, which arises from the recognition of this 
principle. The object of this paper will have been 
fully attained, if I have at all succeeded in calling 
attention to lines of thought, upon which modern 
criticism may be disarmed of some of its terrors for 
Christian readers of the Old Testament. 

Before concluding, however, I would venture to 
express the conviction, that the true appreciation of 
the element of compilation should lead us a long 
way in the direction of understanding* the process 
by which the sacred books acquired the recognition 
of what is called canonicity. The History of the 
Old Testament^Canon forms the natural cc/iitinuancc 
of the present subject. All evidence tends to show 
that the idea of a canon of Scripture did not take 
its rise until towards the close of the monarchy, 
until the dispersion had begun, until the germ of 
the Jewish* Church was seen and its possibilities 
understood. Not until then was the need recognised 

of collecting the various records of tradition, of 

o 

history and law, of prophecy and poetry and 
wisdom, and of combining them for the purpose 
of knitting in closer spiriyial union the members of 

the chosen race, the Israel of God dispersed through- 

• 

out the world, whom no far-off temple-worship at 
Jerusalem could bind together in religious discipline. 

Yet cfnother and more profound subject cannot 
but be ultimately affected^ by the appreciation of 
the subject of this paper. The pl^ce and character 
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of Inspiration, in relation to writings of such strangely 
complex structure, is a matter upon which, with our 
limited material for forming a judgment, no hasty 
opinion should be hazarded. Attempts to classify 
Inspiration, and to distribute its operation between 
original authorship, successive stages of revision and 
transmission, and ultimate compilation, repel us by 
an assumption of familiarity with things of the 
Spirit, which transcend all human understanding. 

Let us be content to stop humbly at the gates of 
such mysteries, confessing that, at this early stage of 
our partial knowledge, we have here no key. None 
the less Jet us hail the presence and acknowledge 
the power of that eternal Spirit, as we search with 
patience and hope the pages of the rec;prds of the 
Old Covenant. Those records — completed after 
centuries of slow development — had not long been 
recognised as the finished Canon of the 'Jewish race, 
when the Son of Man came, not to destroy, but to 
fulfil the covenant. Christ set His seal upon that 
Jewish Canon: “these” Scriptures, said He, “are 
they which bear witness of Me.” And what more 
do we need ? Not, surely, more definitions of 
Inspiration ; but only this, a better discerning of 
the Spirit. 

TO TTvevfJid iern to ^coottolovv. 
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NOTE ON PAGES 80-81 

The mystery with which we are face to face in Scripture 
is that* of a message or word from God, a divine book, which, 
as a matter of age-long experience, has actually produced in 
every period which has followed its completion results of 
.infinite magnitude and importance. It is the totel product, 
the complete work, which fulfils such vast and varied functions 
in the spiritual history of mankind. Questions in regard to 
the mode of its formation are secondary.” — Ottley’s Aspects oj 
the. O.T,^ p. 16. 


NOTE ON PAGE 91 

“All the evidence is in favour of supposing that . . . the 
date when the traditions were finally committed to writing 
must not be confounded with the date when the oral tradition 
became fixed.” — Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible^ vol. v. Art. 
“ Religion of ?srael,” p. 635^7. 
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THE VALUE OF THE APOCRYPHA i 

t 

In the present day it can no longdr be taken 
for granted that the books of the “ Apocrypha ” 
are familiar to English Churchmen. Probably it 
is correct to assume that no very large proportion 
of the present generation has ever attempted to 
read them. 

It is no longer the case that any schoolboy 
could see the particular point of .Shylock’s cry 
{Merck, of Ven.^ Act iv. Sc. i), “A Daniel come 
to judgment ! Yea, a Daniel ! O wise young 
judge, how do I honour thee ! ” or the particular 
reference in the lines of Milton : 

Asmodeus with the fishy fume 
That drove him, though enamour’d, from the spouse 
Of Tobit’s son {Paradise Lost^ iv. i68). 

The attitude of men towards the Apocrypha 
has doubtless greatly altered since the time when 

^ A paper read before th^s Exeter Church Congress, Tuesday, 
October 9, 1894. 
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the Vlth Article was composed, which speaks of 
these books as those which the Church doth read 
for example of life and instruction of manners.” 
This assertion could most truly be made of the 
leading divines in England during the sixteenth 
century. Witness the homilies with their frequent 
quotations from the Aprocrypha ; or old Hugh 
Latimer, as he appeals to the examples of life 
presented by the “Lady Judith” and the “Lady 
Susanna.” The classical defence of file Church’s 
use of the Apocrypha in her Lcctionary, in Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical Polity (Bk. v.) is too well known to be 
reproduced. Bishop Andrews in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century speaks of men “ ever to 
these writings ycelding the next place after the 
Canon of the Scriptures and preferring them before 
all forraine writers whatsoever ” (Sermons : Of the 
Ivor shipping of the Imaginations^ bk. 31, ed. 1641). 

The value, however, of the Apocrypha for 
purposes of public reading was vehemently de- 
nounced by the Puritan party. Their dread was 
lest by the indiscriminate reading of canonical and 
apocryphal books in Qiurch the people should 
become confused in their minds as to the true 
Canon of the Old Testament, and should draw no 
distinction between the canonical writings and those 
which the Church did not “ apply to establish any 
doctrine.” Fpr this apprehension they had reason 
enough. The people were not w(^ll educated ; the 
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history of the Canon of Scripture showed that 
popular usage proved in process of time to be 
decisive upon the question of the limits of the 
Canon ; the Council of Trent had declared the 
whole of the Vulgate to be equally canonical. 

Upubtless the Puritan party imported into the 
controversy unnecessary heat. At the Hampton 
Court Conference, James I. exclaimed, What, trow 
ye, make these men so angry with Ecclesiasticus ? 
By my souf, I think he was a bishop, or else they 
would never use him so.” 

The extent to which this prejudice against the 
Apocrypiia was apt to be pushed may be ex- 
emplified from the writings of H. Broughton, a 
distinguished scholar of a somewhat acrid tempera- 
ment. “ The wicked of the world,” he says, “ will 
bring in the wicked Apocrypha to disturb the 
glory of both Testaments.” That Cnurch which 
first banisheth the wicked Apocrypha from the 
Ploly Bible will first find true glory from God.” 
(H. Broughton’s Works, cd. 1662, 2nd pt. 206, 651). 

It was not a century renowned for generous con- 
cessions. At the Savoy , Conference the Bishops, 
among whom were the renowned Cosin of Durham, 
Gauden of Exeter, Sanderson of Lincoln, Bryan 
Walton of Chester, replied to the appeal against 
the reading of the Apocrypha with some’ tartness : 
“If notwithstanding this ^sufficiency the sufficiency 
of Holy Scripturf^) sermons be necessary, there is no 
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reason why these Apocryphal chapters should not 
be as useful, most of them containing excellent dis- 
courses, and rules of morality. It is heartily to be 
wished that sermons were as good. If their fear 
be that by this mean, those books may come to be 
of equal esteem with the Canon, they m?y be 
secured against that by the title which the Church 
hath put upon them, calling them Apocryphal. 
And it is the Church’s testimony, which teacheth 
us this difference, and to leave them •out were to 
cross the practice of the Church in former ages.” 
Thus was the appeal summarily dismissed : while 
the lesson from the book of Bel and the Dragon 
was remorselessly reinserted in the Calendar of 
Lessons. 

But time has its revenges. The Revised 
Lectionary of 1870 left only a few lessons from 
the Apocrypha, taken from the books of Wisdom, 
Ecclcsiasticus, and Baruch. It had become evident 
that the reading aloud of many portions of the 
Apocrypha violated good taste, and that public 
opinion asked for a freer selection from the 
Canonical Scriptures anj for a more limited re- 
presentation of the Apocryphal writings. 

On the other hand, the retention of a certain 
number of passages from the Apocrypha has 
maintained the principle upon which our Church 
has consistently taken its §tand. Few would have 
the hardihood to deny the beauty and the force 
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of the portions which we shall read from the 
Apocrypha in ' this and the coming month. Few, 
who give thought to the matter at all, will be found 
to deny what a privilege it is thus to maintain in 
public worship the historical custom of reading 
from ^ theSc books, which Reformers and Fathers 
alike closely studied, and which our brethren in 
Greek and Roman Christendom have always re- 
tained in their copies of the Holy Scripture. 

On the 'other hand the freedom and independ- 
ence of English Church usage have been upheld. 
If the retention of particular apocryphal lessons 
was contrary to the interests of dcqorum in public 
worship, it was clear that no rigid rule of tradition 
ought to be interposed to prevent the exercise of a 
wise discretion. 

It was possible to limit the use, without im- 
pairing the significance, of the ‘Apocrypha’ in our 
lectionary. This has been loyally effected ; and the 
lectionary, whatever may be its defects, has taken 
away many causes of stumbling, while it has prCf 
served intact the seal of antiquity. Perhaps in 
process of time the grapual influence of public 
opinion may in a similar way lead to the disuse, 
in public worship, of the singing or recitation of 
language of which the tone is out of harmony with 
the devotional thought of Christian life. 

Setting aside the qu 9 stion of the value of these 
books for purposes of public reading, we may now 
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turn to the subject of their value to Christian study. 
And it is from this point of view thaf a strong plea 
may be urged for a revival of interest in them. 

The books have most undeservedly dropped out 
of sight. The name ‘ Apocrypha ’ is unquestionably 
largely ^'esponsiblc for this. The ‘ Apoefypha ' is 
popularly supposed to consist of ‘ apocryphal ’ 
material; and ‘apocryphal’ being commonly 
identified with ‘ supposititious ’ or ‘ fictitious,’ it is 
commonly imagined that the ‘ Apocr/pha ’ litera- 
ture is unworthy of thoughtful study. It is the 
old story of giving a dog a bad name. 

But in this case the bad name ‘ Apocrypha ^ 
is but an unfortunate and accidental title, which 
originally denoted writings of “ secret character ” 
or “unknown authorship,” but which, from Jerome’s 
day, grew to be the mere label applied to the 
rniscellancoils group of “ ecclesiastical books ” that 
were read in the Churches, but were not included in 
4 he strict limits of the Hebrew Canon of Scripture. 

No one will dispute the general inferiority of the 
Apocrypha in spiritual force and literary excellence, 
to the majority of the (^anonical books. But their 
value and importance will never cease to be 
appreciated by Biblical students, or indeed by 
any thoughtful readers who can realise the signific- 
ance of a collection of Jewish books, drawn from 
the two centuries preceding the Christian era and 
the first century of the Christian ej:*a. 
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These books illustrate the structure of the 
writings of the Old Testament : they throw light 
upon the history of the chosen people at one of 
its most important epochs : they unfold the growth 
of religious thought among the Jewish people in 
Pale:^tine‘ and Egypt, just before, and at the time 
of, the Ministry of our Lord. 

The more the Church realises that the^anon Jf 
Scripture was only gradually arrived at, \that its 
books were '-selected from the religious literature ©f 
the people, the more profoundly will it understand 
the value of such writings as Ecclesiasticus and ifst 


Book of Maccabees, which for a time must have been 
put forward as claimants for recognition in the 
Hebrew Canon. 

The Canonical books of Scripture are drawn 
the life of the Jewish nation, and from the Apost^® 
generation. The collection of writingj? which ^a\i 
the light during the last phase in the ratification oi 
the Old Testament Canon demands from Christian 
readers something more of attentive study than they 
have received in England during the present century. 

(^) A study of the Apperypha will instructively 
illustrate the problems presented by the literature of 
the Old Testament. To give but a few examples : 
the reader of the book of Baruch will find that it 
consists of two different works welded together, but 
easily distinguishable by general differences of style, 
and by distinctive^ use of the sacred n§me. A careful 
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study of the ist Book of Maccabees will show that the 
writer sedulously avoids the use of the sacred name, 
and thus suggests comparison with the writer of 
Esther, in which book the sacred name does not 
occur. The problems of different texts which beset 
the student in such books as Jeremiah, or Ihe books 
^ Sanh^l, or the latter part of Exodus, meet us in 
file booly of Tobit and Judith, where two or three 
ifccensicps arc found existing side by side. 

SuQii instances of material for literdry criticism 
tj ken /from writers of such recent date, composed 
ii so /civilised a time, should remind us that the 
C inonical books may not improbably present similar 
p obfcms, dating from a period before their especially 
s; ertd position had been finally recognised by the 
dbtermination of their canonicity, and awaiting 
^lution at the hands of literary criticism. 

i\gain, from the merely linguistic side, the study 
if these books is bound up with that of the 
Septuagint, the version so repeatedly employed by 
: :hc writers of the New Testament The language 
of these books is, so to speak, in immediate touch 
with that of the New Te^stament. We stand in the 
presence of the Hellenistic Jew, midway between the 
Prophet and the Apostle. 

(/?) There are books of the Apocrypha which 
describe ‘one of the most heroic chapters in the 
world’s history. The Swiss War of Liberty and 
the Rise of tl^e Dutch Republic^ arc alone com- 
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parable, for pure patriotism and religious fervour, 
’with the gredt struggle of the Maccabean War. 
The detailed references to the kings of Syria- and 
Egypt, contained in the Apocalyptic language of 
Dan. xi., are, as it were, continued in the simple 
narrative ‘of the ist Book of Maccabees, ai;»d in the 
more rhetorical pages of the 2nd Book of Maccabees. 
Without some knowledge of that struggle, that 
triumph of Judaism and repulse of Hellenism, the 
literature, the thought, the history of the Jews in 
the following century arc unintelligible. In that 
epoch you see the patriot, who sought to lay the 
foundations of a Davidic kingdom and a Zadokite 
High-Pricsthood upon the victories that had been 
won by the point of the sword and by the cleverness 
of a shrewd diplomacy. In that epoch you see the 
patriot dying rather than pollute the Sabbath by 
taking up weapons of defence : “ they*^chose rather 
to die, that they might not be defiled with meats 
and that they might not profane the holy covenant 
(i Macc. i. 63). Sadducec and Pharisee take theic 
rise in that contest. The narrowness of Judaism 
ran into these two mouldy. The victory of Judith 

over Holophernes is the antithesis to the triumphs 

• 

of Judas, of Jonathan, and of Simon. Ceremonial 
purity claimed to be a mightier defence for the Israel 
of God than the armies of the Asmonean princes. 

Again, the student of the history of that time 
must turn to Ecclesiasticus to find ^here the picture 
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of daily life and its social weaknesses ; to find 
maxims of commercial and domesticVirtue ; to sec 
the scribe installed in his place of honour among 
the people ; and to recognise the importance attached 
to habits of prayer, of charity, of almsgiving, of purity 
and truth. 

(r) Lastly, I have only time to advert but very 
briefly to the manner and degree in which the 
books of the Apocrypha illustrate the progress of 
Jewish religious thought. 

Here the most obvious instance is presented by 
the treatment of the subject of the Resurrection. 
This doctrine which appears so slightly in the Old 
Testament, is in the New Testament times a subject 
of division between the conservative Sadducee and 
the popular Pharisee Rabbi. There is no mention 
of this doctrine in Ecclesiasticus or in the Sadducee 
writing of 1 Maccabees. But if we turn to the 
Pharisee work of 2 Maccabees, or to the 4th 
Book of Maccabees, we see how strongly the teach- 
ing of the Resurrection has fastened itself upon the 
mind of the writers. Akin to this is the develop- 
ment of the idea of personal immortality which is 
taught in noble and striking language by the 
Alexandrian writer of the Book of Wisdom. — The 
Apocal343se of Esdras, like that of Baruch, is the 
outcome of the catastrophe which the Apocalypse 
of St. John anticipates, and offers a remarkable 
study of eschatology. 
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The doctrine of Angels receives in 2 Maccabees 
and Tobit ah expansion which prepares us for the 
later theories of the rabbinic teachers, and heralds 
the appearance of those Judseo-gnostic speculations 
against which St. Paul protests. 

Ln rdgard to Messianic teaching the -books of 
the Apocrypha startle us by the absence of any 
reference to the expectation of a personal Messiah. 
We have to bear in mind that the greater portion 
of our Apocrypha had its origin in Alexandria, 
where the Messianic hope was apt to become 
absorbed in the more abstract regions of mystic 
thought while in Palestine the victories of the 
Asmonean house had connected the Messianic age 
of the prophets with the glories of reigning princes. 

There were, as we know from the book of 
Enoch, from the Psalms of Solomon, and the 
“Nunc Dimittis ” of Simeon, some pioiis souls who 
took a loftier and more spiritual view of the 
Messianic hope. But they were few in number 
who looked for the consolation in Israel from any 
other quarter but military success, or philosophic 
calm, or legal ritualism. 

It is easy for us to exclaim at the ineptitudes 
of Bel and the Dragon, at the wearisome and dis- 
tended rhetoric that defaces the close of the Book 
of Wisdom, the Epistle of Jeremiah, and the 4th 
Book of the Maccabees. But they reflect one 
aspect of the Judaism amidst which Christ was 
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born. No writing throwing light upon the religious 
condition of His fellow-countrymen cafi be set aside 
by us with disdain. He compared His nation to 
the fig-tree with abundant foliage and without fruit. 
Nor should we be surprised to find the barrenness 
which ma/ks some of the writings of the Aj 3 ocrypha. 

The development which can be traced through 
the Canonical Scriptures leads downwards to the 
lifeless monotheism which in its own turn became 
almost the idolatry of the Jewish race, afid upwards 
to the spiritual teaching of those men of Israel who 
were quickened unto a new life by the Revelation of 
the Father’s Love through Jesus Christ. 

“ Man,” ®said Richard Cecil {Reviams, p. 361) 
“ is a creature of extremes. The middle path is 
generally the wise path, but there arc few wise 
enough to fiiVd it. The Papist puts the Apocrypha 
into the Canon, the Protestant will scarcely regard 
it as an ancient record.” Enough for us that the 
Apocrypha forms part of the literature of the age, 
upon which the Wisdom and the Love of God de- 
scended in the form of a ^ervant. The Apocrypha, 
much as men despise it, formed as it were part of 
the air which He deigned to breathe. How need 
we say more of its value ” ? The truth about the 
time and the people into which He was born must 
be scrutinised from every aspect. The literature of 
the Apocrypha ^ furnishes one such^ aspect. In the 
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history of all histories wc cannot afford to ignore 
the witness of this group of writings. 

“ Strive for the truth unto death ; and the ,Lord 
shall fight for thee” (Eccles. iv. 28). 

The words which have often been appealed to at 
Church Congresses, aye, and on many mightier plat- 
forms, are derived from the least historical portion in 
that strange compilation, the ist Book of Esdras, 
“ Magna cst Veritas et pr^evalebit (iv. 41). 

fjL€y/i\7] Tf aXi^deia kol virepicr'^vei. 



THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH’ 


“ When he the Spirit of truth is come, lie shall guide you into all 
the truth.”-- John xvi. 13. 

It is no accidental circumstance that on the 
three Sundays which precede Ascension Day the 
Gospel is t^ken from the same chapter in St. John’s 
Gospel. It was in the days between the Resurrec- 
tion and the Ascension that the disciples learned 
something of the meaning of the promise of the 
Paraclete, and heard the last of the Beatitudes 
pronounced upon those “ that have not seen and yet 
have believed.” 

So well had they learned the lesson which their 
Master had taught them, that, after Plis Ascension, 
after He had been parted from them, they returned 
to Jerusalem “ with joy.” How changed had they 
become from the day — but six weeks previously — 
when, because of His announcement that He was 

^ Preached before the University, St. Mary's, Cambridge, on the 4lh 
Sunday after Easter, May 15, 1892. 
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going from them, sorrow had filled their heart ! 
Now they rejoiced, and their joy no man could 
take from them. The secret of their joy lay not 
merely in tlicir quickened faith and heightened love, 
but in the consciousness of the indwelling Spirit, 
wherewith the Saviour had endowed both them and 
all the Church, as He breathed on them and said, 
“ Receive ye the Holy Ghost ” 

That gift was made to the whole Church — it was 
bestowed for all time — a gift so great, so amazing, 
and yet so hidden to earthly eye, that a miraculous 
pledge of that Spiritual Presence was mercifully 
granted to convince the doubtful and to encourage 
the faint-hearted. The seal of its Divine reality, the 
demonstration of its supernatural power, was the 
Pentecostal outpouring — a sign which all could 
recognise, to which all could bear witness, while it 
symbolised the new brotherhood of rrankind, and 
the function of the Church to proclaim to all the 
world the Kingdom of Christ. 

The gift of the Holy Spirit to the Church has 
never been withdrawn. If we fail to recognise its 
presence and to estimate its true significance, we 
shut our eyes to the brightest privilege of our 
heavenly calling ; we turn our backs upon that 
teaching of the Holy Trinity, to which the Church 
attained after generations of perplexing controversy ; 
we invite despondency to overwhelm us, as we think 
of the future ; we acquiesce in the separation by 
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which brethren in Christ are often needlessly, and 
never except injuriously, severed fromr‘onc another. 

This is the teaching of the present season. And 
it is this thought of the Spirit of Truth, whom the 
Saviour Himself hath given and who will guide 
us into the truth, that I desire to call* to ,your 
remembrance. 

Let us never lose hold of the thought that we 
live now in the ‘Dispensation of the Spirit. He 
belonged not only to the Apostolic Church ; He 
did not manifest Himself only before the separation 
of Eastern and Western Christendom. Nay, not 
only in the great epochs of the past, but ever, 
unceasingly, the Presence of the Eternal Spirit has 
been with ,thc Church. P'or “ God hath given the 
Holy Ghost to them that obey Him.” 

Many who are perplexed by the discordant 
voices of eajthly champions of Christendom, know 
not where to turn, and some seek a refuge for their 
troubled souls in the quiet haven of a renounced 
responsibility. And yet our Saviour gave the 
promise of the Spirit, that His followers might be 
enabled to overcome the^ very perils which in this 
age, if ever, seem to beset us. 

If we once give way to the imagination that our 
God is more the God of the past than of the present, 
we should indeed open the gate to blackest despair. 

That God is with us, was the hope and belief of 
the Hebrew ^ Prophets. That God is with us, was 

I 


2 
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the Gospel of the Incarnation. That God is with 
us still, is the "Witness of the Spirit, the Spirit whom 
Christ hath sent. 

Through the Spirit it is that the Church is a 
living and growing society, and not the mechanical 
organisation of an expedient philanthropy. Through 
the Spirit it is that the Sacraments are life-giving 
means of grace, and not mere barren memorials. 
Through the Spirit it is that Hol^ Scripture speaks 
to the souls'of men with the voice of God, and is to 
our Church the one Rule of Faith and final standard 
of all Christian doctrine. If we attain to this belief, 
happy are we if we abide in it ! Thanks be to God, 
who is greater than our hearts ! I"or, though our 
faith wavers, though our spiritual vision be dimmed, 
though, through trouble, doubt, or temptation, what 
we had seen we can for the time see no longer 
distinctly, the promise of the Lord standeth sure. 
Not according to our feelings is His mercy; nor are 
our changeful thoughts the measure of His love. 
The Spirit of the Lord guideth us. “ Guideth ” : 
for the progress, the movement, is presupposed ; and 
if we will have aught of the Divine guidance. He 
will be our guide upon the path that leadeth unto 
eternal truth. 

And at this point we meet with an apparent 
difficulty, which arises from the words used in the 
Gospel according to St.John (vii. 39): — “But this 
spake he of the Spirit, which they that believe on 
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him should receive : for the Holy Ghost was not 
yet given ; because that Jesus was nof yet glorified.” 
It is evident both from that passage and from this 
sixteenth chapter that it was only after the Lord’s 
Resurrection that the Personal Presence of the 
Divine Spirit could be realised ; nor does it appear 
to have been compatible with the historic manifesta- 
tion of our Lord upon earth. 

But while we may infer that the abiding Presence 
of the Spirit was not vouchsafed untM after the 
Resurrection, there is no warrant for the supposition 
that the Holy Spirit was not immanent in human life 
before the Incarnation. Such a conclusion would 
be but an example of the confusion that is apt to 
arise from ^'eliance upon a single text rather than 
upon the testimony of Scripture as a whole. For 
we are surely rather taught to believe that in every 
age from the foundation of the world, the operation 
of the Holy Spirit has moved in the progress of 
mankind, and has been the source of all that has 
moved our sympathy, kindled our admiration, in the 
records of antiquity or in the memorials of heathen 
nations. “ The Spirit ” moved upon the face of that 
prima:?val chaos from which the order of more 
modern things has been evolved. From the first, 
the Spirit of God strove with men, and has borne 
Its witness in the foundation and in the formation of 
human conscience, whether in civilisation or in bar- 
barism. Who that thinks of this Divine witness in 
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the history of mankind will not recognise the fitness 
which has linked with the Gospel of the day that 
Evangel for the universe contained in the words of 
the Epistle : “ Every good gift, and every perfect 
gift, is from above, and cometh down from the 
Father of lights ” ? 

It is but a narrow version of the Christian Creed 
which would deny the influence of the Divine Spirit, 
wherever aught that is pure and ' honest and lovely 
has been k'fiown and seen ! God left not Himself 
without witness ! — all that purifies and elevates, all 
that strengthens and instructs, in the teaching of a 
Gautama, a Confucius, a Socrates, testifies to the 
presence of God in the world of the human Spirit, 
testifies to the presence of the Divine Spirit, as in 
the present, so also in the generations that are past. 

But pre-eminently we have learned to connect 
that Presence and that Power with the race from 
which the Saviour came, “ born of the seed of David, 
according to the flesh.” It was the Spirit that “ spake 
by the prophets.” I'he faith which receives the 
Divinity of Christ discerns in the Scriptures of the 
Jews the unfolding of the Divine message. The 
records of the Old Covenant did not merely instruct 
a “ peculiar people ” in the righteousness of mono- 
theism : they heralded the approach, they prepared 
the way for the coming of the Saviour of the world. 

No other view of Jewish Scripture is present to 
the mind of Christ. No other view *s present to 
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the minds of the Apostles. It is this thought of 
the Jewish Scriptures which caused them to be 
appropriated by the earliest Christian communities 
as the first instalment of the Christian Bible. 

Wholly alien to the spirit of the Church has been 
that phase of Gnostic thought which, as exemplified 
in the instance of Marcion, has endeavoured altogether 
to banish the writings of the Old Testament, and to 
sever the bond which links the Christian Church 
with its historic antecedents. So oftdn as it re- 
appears, so often, I believe, will the phantom of 
Marcion be ejected by the sense of Christendom. 
The wish to dissociate Christianity from the History 
of Israel and from all influence of the Spirit embodied 
in the Old Testament, is founded upon a complete 
misconception of Christianity. Sprung doubtless 
from reverence, but fruitfu 4 in every sort of super- 
stition, it has laboured to separate Christ from the 
history of mankind, and, while interpreting His In- 
carnation solely as the Birth of the Son of God, to 
ignore it as the Birth of Him who was also the Son 
of Man, born of a pure Virgin. 

“ The salvation ” for wj:iich Israel had longed and 
hoped, is ‘‘from the Jews*’; those words of our Lord 
have an untold significance. The position of the 
Christ in the history of the Jews corresponds as 
much to the consummation of the old order, as it 
does to the foundation of the new. 

The same Spirit, that Christ has sent unto His 
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Church, pervaded with His power the witness of the 
Old Testamcn^c. Dimly, fragmentarily, partially, but 
tenderly, truly, really, were the outlines of the king- 
dom drawn, the shadow of the sufferings of the Christ, 
and the rays of the glory that should follow. As 
He gavc'uj) His life on the Cross, the veil was rent ; 
the barrier was broken down. 

In the facts of the Incarnation and the Crucifixion 
the union was restored ; and the communion of the 
Divine Spir^it with the Spirit of man was perfected, 
actually on the side of the Divine love, and potenti- 
ally on the side of man, by Him who is the Divine, 
but no less the Human Representative of our earthly 
race. 

It is at this point that it is needful to notice an 
objection which many, in the present day, are tempted 
to raise. They feel that, in the results of modern 
investigation (whether they are eventufllly to obtain 
recognition on an extended or a modified scale, 
matters not here) an obstacle has been raised against 
the teaching of the Inspiration of the Scriptures. 
These books, whose human structure is being dis- 
sected, how can they any longer be termed the work 
of the Spirit of Truth? And the anxiety and per- 
plexity into which many have been thrown, belong to 
the penalty which has ever been exacted from man- 
kind, in cases where assumptions have been treated 
as ascertained facts, or, at least, as presumably re- 
moved from the necessity of verification. Perhaps 
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there has been no more common, and no more un- 
fortunate, assumption than that which has tacitly 
associated the thought of Inspiration with particular 
views upon the authorship and structure of the books, 
views that were liable at any time to be upset. 

Whether the teachings of criticism,, that still 
appear so novel to many, be accepted or rendered 
acceptable in a more or less modified form, their 
discussion will 5t least have conferred one signal 
service, if it compels the Christian student to face 
the thought of Inspiration upon its own merits, in a 
direct and masculine manner, instead of reducing it 
to a mere side issue of literary history. 

The difficulties now uppermost in the talk and 
in the litejrature of the day arc not new. So far as 
the subject of Inspiration is concerned, they have 
always existed in the case of the Historical Books. 
They confr ont us in the admittedly composite origin 
of the Psalter ; they confront us in the problems 
which meet us as to the authorship of Ecclesiastes, of 
Daniel, and of the Song of Songs. But the teaching 
of Inspiration is not for one moment affected by the 
conclusions, at which the best scholars seem to have 
arrived. To take but a single instance, the book of 
Isaiah. Whether the work of one author, of two, or of 
ten : docs this literary question affect its message to 
the Church, its message to the world ? What it 
was, that it is ; what it contained, that it contains, 
before ancf after the ascertainment of its literary 
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structure. The life is there, the life, as we believe, 
of the Spirit ^f God ; the dissection of the letter 
neither betrays the secret of the life, nor renders the 
acknowledgment of its presence unreasonable, sup- 
ported, as it is, by the abundant witness of experience. 

And here another objection presents itself, which 
is based upon the supposition of the absolute “ in- 
errancy ” of Inspired Scripture. How, it is asked, 
can the gift of Inspiration by the Spirit of Truth be 
compatible with the alleged errors, or imperfections, 
few and far between though they may be, which 
may be found in the pages of the Bible ? Doubtless, 
if the admission were made, that there is no element 
of human imperfection in that which is inspired, we 
should find it difficult to find any reply.; and we 
know how, in past times, this same hypothesis has 
given rise to the most forced interpretations. But 
that which was tacitly assumed was precisely the 
point that required to be proved. Our conception of 
Inspiration must be based upon the reasonable in- 
terpretation of the sacred writings ; we cannot invert 
the process and argue from the unknown to the known. 

And if details in matters of science, of history, 
and the like, show signs of human imperfection, it 
errors here and there are laid bare, whether dis- 
crepancies in the Gospel narratives, or variations in 
the Books of Chronicles from the Books of Kings, or 
defective knowledge of science, we need not conclude 
that the Scriptures are not inspired, but feat the gift 
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of Inspiration did not raise the functioji of authorship 
beyond the limits of human frailty in <;hcse respects. 

Surely we instinctively recognise the reasonable- 
ness of this. To take but two ca.ses : our belief in 
the Inspiration of St. Matthew's Gospel does not 
hinge upon the question whether or not 'he really 
referred to Jeremiah when he should have written 
Zechariah;^ nor does our belief in the inspiration of St. 
Luke’s Gospel tui^ upon the problem of his accuracy 
in ascribing a “census” to the date of tke governor- 
ship of Quirinius.‘‘^ 

And again, the frank recognition of the limitations 
which bound the operation of the Divine gift upon 
the inspired writers, explains many a mystery in 
Holy Writ* The very progress now so generally 
realised both in the moral teaching and in the 
religious conceptions of the Old Testament, witnesses 
to the presence of limitation ; nor is there any 
ground for restricting it to the field of moral and 
spiritual thought. 

Once more, the testimony of the Books themselves 
shows that the writers were conscious of human 
effort in collecting the material for the books. The 
Divine guidance did not preclude the necessity of 
human industry. Nor is it possible to assume that, 
where the authors have incorporated other writings, 
there had been special intervention in the composition 
of the sources from which they were borrowed. 

® Luke, ii. 2, 


^ Matt. xxviL 9. 
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The gift of Inspiration is no mechanical deifica- 
tion of earthly powers. The Spirit has ever em- 
ployed earthly agency. Only to the Divine Master 
was the Spirit given “ without measure ; and He 
Himself bequeathed no written command. 

While then we recognise earthly limitation in 
writers, let us not be hasty to deny the possibility of 
its presence in their writings. Let us be ready to 
receive the words of life, without “ offering sacrifice” to 
those who make it known. They were “men of like 
passions” with us, and they “bring to us good tidings.” 
Even when this is known, with difficulty is the 
multitude withstrained from doing sacrifice to a Paul 
and a Barnabas, to a Moses and an Isaiah (cf. Acts, 
xiv. 13-icS). 

And yet it is only when this is freely and frankly 
admitted that the Christian student can grapple 
upon terms of perfect fairness with thci difficulties of 
Biblical exegesis. 

Unquestionably, this view causes many to stumble, 
on the one side or the other. And while some would 
prefer to shut their eyes and to assume that nothing 

of human imperfection can be seen in Holy Scripture, 

• 

others complain that the admission seems to them to 
be fatal to the very idea of Inspiration in the writings. 
They will admit its presence, maybe, in the thought 
and in the teaching, but not in the writings. Such 
an attitude marks the reaction against the more rigid 
and mechanical view of verbal Inspiration which was 
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once in vogue. But surely it is a vain endeavour 
to winnow the ideas from the words, •or to separate 
the Inspiration of the writing from the written letter. 
The apostle St. Paul we believe to have been filled 
with the Holy Spirit when he wrote his Epistles, 
and those Epistles contain the most formal and 
conventional salutations as well as the most lofty 
heights of spiritual instruction. No view of Inspira- 
tion would tolerate the selection of picked beautiful 
passages for the vehicle of Divine power. • Nay, rather, 
it is just this feature which enables us to gather a 
justcr conception of Inspiration. It is not that which 
partitions off national and individual life into cham- 
bers of sacred things and secular things. It is not 
that which regards national history as unconnected 
with spiritual growth, nor even trivial events as in- 
dependent of spiritual significance. All life passes 
beneath thc^inOuence of the Spirit. 

We cannot hope, in this difficult topic, to meet 
all objections and overcome all difficulties. But we 
may believe and trust that we are being guided into 
the truth. And when we hear it said that the 
teaching of Inspiration is but an ecclesiastical in- 
vention, when we hear it ridiculed as a mere 
superstition, we have no need to shrink from the 
position that we take up. To us it is a most 
reasonable belief ; there are those to whom it may 
rightly appear the merest fancy. 

The disciple, whose very life hinges upon the 
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Revelation of God in Christ, finds ample ground for 
his belief in dhc Inspiration of Scripture. The 
utterances of his Divine Lord and Master respecting 
the Scriptures of the Jews are enough for him ; he 
knows of a certainty that they testify of Jesus, and 
that they contain the words of eternal life. He 
finds in the promise of the Saviour and in the 
powers granted to the Apostolic generation the basis 
of his confidence in the special liallowing of the 
witness of the New Testament writings. 

Nor need we shrink from the appeal to internal 
grounds. To us, to the Church of Christ, the Scriptures 
are inspired because they have made known to us the 
Father’s Will, because they have been to us the 
power of God over conscience and over life. Our 
belief in inspiration rests upon no outward testimony. 
None have described its process, nor recorded the 
methods of its influence. It is unir>tclligible to 
those who have put away from them the idea of a 
God manifesting Himself to mankind through the 
powers of human nature. It rests on the super- 
natural. And the best evidence to it is found in the 
consciousness of the Church and in the experience 
of spiritual life. If your Scriptures are not to you 
the inspired teaching of the Spirit, then no authority 
of Church or creed or council can render them so to 
you. “ The Church's full recognition did not make 
the Bible God’s work or God’s word,” ^ though the 


^ Liddon. 
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witness of the Church confirms the testimony of the 
Spirit. To put it in a few words : the claim of In- 
spiration stands or falls with the Divine character of 
our religion. The belief in it rests on the belief in 
the one Perfect Revelation through Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Now,*as ever, the Spirit of Truth teaches us by 
the Word of Scripture. Centuries have not dimmed 
the brightness oflhe lamp of truth. And the same 
Spirit which enriched the writers with that spiritual 
inspiration is present now to the students of its 
message. . . . And it will guide them into all truth 
if they will humbly, prayerfully, honestly, commit 
themselves to that guidance ; if they are prepared, 
no less, to^ove forward upon the path along which 
they are summoned. The duty is never removed 
from the minister of Christ to preach the Word. 
The ncccssi^ is ever laid upon him to exhort his 
brethren, that they be equipped with the sword of 
the Spirit. And surely in this place, if anywhere, 
there never should be weariness in reiterating the ex- 
hortation. There never should be reluctance in enforc- 
ing the old lesson, to studj^ the Scriptures, to exercise 
ourselves therein daily, prayerfully, and laboriously. 

The temptation to neglect the duty is nowhere 
perhaps more strong. I do not mean merely on 
account of the distractions of the place, which are 
ever leading men astray, inducing them to discontinue 
habits of Sevotion, urging them to renounce the 
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responsibilities of their spiritual nature. I mean that 
we have many«among us who deliberately put away 
from them the effort demanded by Biblical study ; 
they are satisfied with manuals of devotion, or they 
think they can be filled with religious knowledge 
from the streams of passing talk or shallow emotion. 

There are those who put away from {hem the 
conscientious study of Scripture, because of the 
demand it makes upon their time. ^ To specialise in 
the teaching* of the Spirit belongs, they think, to the 
clergy only, or to students of divinity. 

There are those who give themselves to the study 
of special passages, of choice and beautiful texts, 
deriving indeed a blessing to their souls, but neglect- 
ing the wider teaching which nowadays Jies within 
the grasp of every aspiring student of the Word. 

It may be the hurry of modern life, it may be 
the superficial character of our religious ^convictions ; 
but, whatever the cause may be, it is only too true 
that on every side ignorance of Scripture is the chief 
cause of complaint concerning those who present them- 
selves for Ordination. Let us admit that the very 
excellences of Scripture arc an obstacle to its thorough 
study. Its teaching cannot be got by heart. Its know- 
ledge docs not lend itself to rapid acquisition. Still, 
to no class of man should its study be more precious, 
more necessary, and more profitable than to those 
who are gathered together within a University. The 
teachings of the universe, the wisdom of the ages, are 
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in this place unfolded before the vision of quickened 
imagination and ripening wisdom. Shall not the 
teaching of the Spirit complete the circle of educa- 
tion, and fit the man for the duties of the citizenship, 
both of that which he has inherited as an Englishman, 
and of that into which he is called by Christ ? ,Not 
of earth Alone, nor of man alone, but of God and 
of His love towards mankind, do we need the 
quickening instruction. 

Nor need we doubt that the very difficulties of 
Biblical criticism are co-operating to enhance the 
value of their Sacred Message. More than ever wc 
learn to trace the i)rogrcss of the Divine Revelation, 
and to connect the guidance of the Spirit with the 
development: of a nation’s life and a nation’s thought. 
“ God’s ways are not as our ways.” “ What we most 
dread as signs of unbelief,” said Maurice twenty-five 
years ago, “ rmy be His method of scattering unbelief. 
Theologians and scientific men may both wake up 
with awe, and say, ‘ He was in the place and we 
knew it not”’ {LtfCj ii. 501). 

Physical science has taught us that man’s simple 
preconceived ideas of the Universe must give way to 
the working out of age-long processes. Literary 
science is teaching us that, in the history of our 
Bibles, its structure is more varied, its composition 
more gradual, than preconceived ideas had deemed 
to be possible. It is the Spirit of God which has 
given to us both the science of the physical researcher 
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and that of the literary critic. It is the Spirit of Truth 
which warns c^id teaches us to see the manifestation 
of God in ways more gradual, more uniform h\ their 
progress, but not a whit less loving, less wise, less 
all-powerful, than the generations before us supposed. 
Now in our knowledge of the starry suns, now in 
our knowledge of some organism of infinite minute- 
ness, now in our knowledge of the growth of the 
Church, now in our knowledge oP the framework of 
the Scriplu«res, it is the same Spirit — the Spirit of 
Truth — gradually guiding us into all the truth. In 
each life-giving epoch, in each new advance fairly 
won, let us hail and reverence that Divine Presence. 
Humbly let us confess our proneness to error, to 
inconsiderate and hasty judgment. Nqwhere shall 
we find the progress without the retardation ; no- 
where the light without the shadow ; nowhere the 
new thought without the pride of no^ielty and the 
fall of pride ; nowhere the attainment without the 
struggle. Still let us move onward towards the 
truth, guided by the Spirit, taught by the Word, 
furnished thereby completely unto every good work. 
So may God grant to us that when we ask ourselves 
of the meaning of the Scriptures to our own selves, 
we may be able to say ’that they have been unto 
our souls the very Revelation of God and the very 
Witness of Christ 1 Thus ‘‘ through patience and 
through comfort of the Scriptures '' we shall have 
that hope that cannot be taken from u^.’ 



IX 

the" BEST WEAPON 1 


“And David said. There is none like that; give it me.’* - 
I Samuel xxi. 9. 

It is essential for a soldier to know what weapon to 
use, and how to use it. It is a great thing for him 
to have a tveapon which has stood him in good 
stead in former conflicts. The sword of Goliath 
of Gath was in the keeping of the High Priest. It 
was the samc*with which David had completed his 
famous victory. When he heard that the High 
Priest had it there, his soul leaped up ; with that in 
his hand he would have confidence for any encounter. 
“ There is none like that,” he cries ; “ give it me.” 

As we go forth to the ^battle of life, we need to 
be armed with the best weapon. As the armies of 
the living God move forward to do battle with the 
forces of evil in the new battlefields of the twentieth 
century, they need to be armed with the right 

^ Preached at JR. I’aul’s Cathedral, on behalf of the Bible Society, 
May 6, 1902. 
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weapon, with one that has been proved and not 
been found wanting in stern warfare. 

There is a famous sword in the armoury of God. 
There is none like it. It has never been wielded by 
His saints in vain — keen, unfailing, strong, and true. 
We, in England know it better than others. We 
have used it : we glory in its possession? Let us 
glory more in its use, and learn to glory no less in 
its delivery and distribution amoftg the peoples of 
the world. * You will pardon my allegorising use of 
David’s words. The Word of God in Holy Scripture 
is a sharp sword ; there is none like it. There it 
lies ; you can see its skilful, varied workmanship ; 
you can test its keen edge with your hand ; you 
can breathe on its mirrored surface ; your grasp 
can close over its easy handle. There is none like 
it ; for, more than all this, you know its power. 
What solace has it not been in hours- of darkness ! 
what defence in moments of sudden assault ! Has it 
not chased the spiritual foes? You have known the 
best folk in the land skilled in its lore. You have 
seen the saints of God go down into the dark river, 
and that sword was by their side. It has made the 
martyr in the flame more than conqueror. It was 
all the missionary needed in his loneliness among 
the heathen multitudes. 

It was the one weapon of aggressive conquest 
ISirne by Christian heroes so different as Livingstone 
and Gordon, Laurence and Henry Martyn, It is 
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the voice of the deepest Christiaa feeling in our 
land which says, “ There is none like ihat ; give it ” 
It is the voice of the heathen calling to us to come 
and help them, to bring them the sword of the 
Spirit : “ There is none like that : give it unto us.” 
To answer that cry is the work of this great Society. 

There ‘was a time, long past, when this weapon 
of our faith lay, as it were, wrapped up, concealed 
behind the Ephod^ preserved in the keeping of the 
priests from loss or neglect or destruction, the 
honoured possession of the priests, not yet entrusted 
to the hands of the people. 

The times have changed. The Scriptures, which 
owed their preservation to the care of the priest- 
hood, have .become the common possession of the 
world. The epoch of the Reformation has, as its 
not least significant feature, the transmission of the 
use of the Qiristian sword from the hands of the 
hierarchy into the custody of the people. That 
freedom of use was the pledge of religious liberty.. 
It threw open wide the doorway of religious know- 
ledge, and many have since entered in thereby. 

Many in that age dreaded the profanation of 
Scripture that might arise from its general use. 
They urged that it should be kept in the priest- 
hood's charge, that it should be wrapped in the 
hiding of some authoritative exposition, or sheajthed 
in the old Latin scabbard of a dead and obsolete 
language. 
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Risks must be run in battle. The best spirit of 
Protestantism •'has never shrunk from this issue. To 
make the Bible accessible to all, to put the .Bible 
within the reach of the whole world, this has been 
the hope and, as I believe, the duty, of our Reformed 
Churches* It was the first step of liberated thought ; 
and the next was like unto it : to claim' that not 
authority, nor preconceived opinion, not words of 
Councils, Schoolmen, or Fathers,* should determine 
the meanidg and exposition of Scripture ; but that 
its sense and purport, its spirit and power, should 
be determined by the ordinary God-given faculties 
of thought and reason, study and prayer, intellectual 
and moral sincerity, trained historical and devotional 
sympathy. Science may analyse the rays of the sun ; 
history may lay bare the successive stages of a great 
cathedral. Science will not dim the light of day, 
nor history interfere with the function of a sacred 
building. When truth has a fair field, it will prevail. 
The Bible has nothing to fear in a land that is 
true to the principles of our Protestant Reformed 
religion. Learning cannot hurt, nor science impair, 
its message ; nay, Learnii]g and Science bring their 
offerings, and add lustre and life to the Witness of 
Revelation. 

1 speak as one who, for a quarter of a century, 
has worked at Biblical study upon the lines of the 
so-called Higher Criticism ; and I will not for one 
moment admit that the old methods of^ free inquiry. 
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which are the honour of our Reformation period, 
have in any sense lost their virtue. The Bible 
desei'v^cs none but the best learning of the day. 
The courage of Erasmus and Colet and Tyndale 
can still live to the glory of God ; can still be con- 
secrated to the service of the Master. “ There is 
* 

none like that,” are words that the modern Christian 
student can echo with unfeigned conviction. We 
will not leave our Sword wrapped in the half- 
knowledge yf earlier centuries ; nor enedsed in the 
sheath of any timid superstition. Polished for 
modern use, sharpened by the best of human learn- 
ing, it shall still be the Christian’s strongest weapon, 
mighty to cast down the strongholds of evil, to 
maintain tht rule of Christ upon earth. 

Well am I aware that there are those who have 
brought modern study into odium and suspicion 
by wild assumptions, by that arrogance of learning 
which imposes upon the world its transient intuitions 
as confidently, as if they werc^ equivalent to scien-* 
tifically ascertained results. Unreasonableness — 
whether in motionless traditionalism, or in the 
vagaries of unbalanced caprice — brings its own 
nemesis. Biblical study suffers ; and the cause of 
the best weapon of the Christian Church is dragged 
into disrepute. 

It is, I think, significant of the best spirit of 
Christian scl^larship that this great Society decided, 
on October 9, igoi,to circulate the English Revised 
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Version concurrently with the Authorised Version 
of the Bible. This was a move harmonising with 
the courage and wisdom of our great English Biblical 
scholars. As one who is privileged to occupy the 
See of Exeter, where Miles Coverdale was Bishop, 

I am glad on this occasion to echo the approbation 
Avhich has everywhere greeted the action of the 
Bible Society. To my mind the announcement 
came as a fitting recognition of the Biblical work 
of a generation now, alas ! nearly gone from us, 
“ I am content,” said Bishop Westcott, ten years 
ago, “ to appeal to the next generation for a just 
judgment on the new Revision.” The grave had 
only for a few weeks closed over our prophet-teacher, 
when the Council of the Bible Society decided that 
this great aid for the accurate understanding and 
interpretation of the Scriptures should not be ex- 
cluded from its world-wide agencies of*distribution. 

To all of us that version is the reminder that we 
‘in England use not » the original, but a translation ; 
that our English version is a translation equally 
with a Telegu, a Chinese, or a Swahili version ; 
that the spirit of the original is that which every 
servant of Christ needs ,to strive to acquire. No 
version can be final ; language is continually altered ; 
scholarship continually improves. Jerome, Ulphilas, 
Luther, Beza, Tyndale — time bears all its sons 
away — their work is not forgotten, tjieir memory 
is honoured. But each age has task, and not 
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least is the duty and the work to promote the cause 
of Bible knowledge and to spread its tise. 

I believe it has been the English Bible which 
in no slight measure has ’helped to make England 
great. The spirit of ,the great Teutonic races 
and of the English-speaking peoples has favoured 
the spread of the Bible throughout the world. And 
among the greatest men of our own country there 
have been conspicuously many who searched the 
Scriptures, ^and made no secret of it that in char- 
acter and wisdom they were built up upon the 
foundation of Scripture teaching. A P'rench 
traveller asks why it is that the Colonies of New 
Zealand and Tasmania and Australia are so wise 
and so practical. And he makes answer : “ In 
my opinion it must be attributed chiefly to their 
habitual reading of the Holy Scriptures and their 
thorough acquaintance with their contents. Hence 
come the great ideas of the Fatherhood of God, 
of His Righteousness, of tjis Providence, which 
shape those faithful and constant souls which we 
call characters. And to what do we owe their 
strength of principle, ij* not to the Bible, their 
great teacher? ’’ “We almost tremble,’^ adds Bishop 
Westcott after quoting this, “as we hear the 
sentences ; for in those very countries to which 
reference is made, the authority of this great teacher 
is even now imperilled.” 

As for the countries, so for the Churches. 
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Ceremonial changes from age to age ; liturgical 
usages alter. Xlimate, and country, and time, make 
themselves felt. Behind all the Christian Churches 
is the Holy Scripture. There is no Christian com- 
munity that docs not appeal to, there is none whose 
vitality does not seem dependent on, the value 
which it sets upon this sacred possession. 

The paramount position of Ploly Scripture must 
ever continue to be the distinctive- principle of our 
Church. A,nd until Rome has learned that first 
article of our Reformation, there can be no hope, 
there should be no talk, of reunion. The para- 
mount position of Holy Scripture in Christian 
doctrine and in national life — it is because we arc 
agreed in that, that we should never .despair in 
England of a far closer approximation between the 
Church of England and the great Nonconformist 
communities. 

It is not criticism, nor liberalism of thought, that 
constitute any real peril to the influence of the 
Bible over the thought of the coming age. It is not 
superstition, nor priestcraft, that will form any lasting 
obstacle to its dissemination over the globe, to its 
hold over the peoples of the world. It is rather the 
indolence, which in the hurry of modern life will save 
itself the trouble of reading and studying Holy 
Scripture ; it is the indifference to things of God, to 
the very thought of God, which will resign the use 
of the sword into the keeping of the priest, which 
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will seize upon any pretext of hearsay objections or 
half-understood arguments. 

If men and women cannot fix their thoughts 
upon anything better than the passion for wealth, or 
amusement, or excitement, it is not likely they will 
care much for the Bible. The simplicity c^f the con- 
verts in rtie Missionary field is at once our encourage- 
ment and our reproach. The splendid record of the 
Bible Society sliiflulatcs us to greater efforts. Nearly 
twenty thousand more complete Bibles, were issued 
during the last year than in any previous year. 
This noble agency for good draws near to the cele- 
bration of its centenary. May God bless the seed 
sown by it, and make the first year of the new 
century auspicious for the remainder of its course, 
as a true handmaid of the Church of Christ, and 
a faithful dispenser of the Word of God ! For all 
Churches aliiivc may the Bible more and more be the 
one standard of true doctrine, the great bulwark 
against visionary and obscurantist accretions, the 
pledge of the simplicity of faith, and the chief 
weapon of Christian progress and of Christian con- 
quest ! The sword of the Word ! When the 
Sovereign is to be crowned, the Holy Scriptures 
will be laid upon the Holy Table, and from thence 
taken and placed in the hands of the newly crowned 
King. The words that shall then be uttered express 
the will of a Bible-loving people and a Bible-loving 
Church : — ^ Our Gracious Sovereign ! We present 
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you with this Book, the most valuable thing that the 
world affords. • Here is Wisdom ; this is the Royal 
Law ; these are the lively Oracles of God. Blessed 
is he that readeth and they that keep the words of 
this Book ; that keep and do the things contained in 
it. For these are the words of Eternal Life, able to 
make you wise and happy in this World, nay, wise 
unto Salvation ; and so happy for evermore, through 
Faith which is in Christ Jesus.^’ As we hear these 
words, we n^ay say, for King and for pcqple : “ It is 
the sword of the Spirit ; there is none like that : 
give it me.’' 



X 

ONE OF ENGLAND’S TALENTS ^ 

“Thou hast been faithful over a few things, 1 will set thcfi over 
many things.” — M atthew xxv. 23. 

In the Parable of the Talents Our Saviour teaches 
us the spiritual truth, that he who makes a right use 
of the gifts that God has given him will be rewarded 
with the exercise of greater responsibility. 

God’s gifts to you are a trust and a responsibility. 
Life, liberty, health, education, influence, these are 

gifts that lay on you a burden of responsibility. It 

• • 

will depend on your use of them, whetlier your 
reward shall be the increase of your glorious field of 
work for God, or the loss, by atrophy, of the means 
by which your life could glorify Him. 

Amongst the gifts for the use of which we in 
Great Britain are responsible and have to be thank- 
ful, must ever be ranked the Bible in the vernacular. 

^ Preache«#on behalf of the Bible Soeiety, at Exeter Cathedral, Oetober 
27, 1901. 
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This is no mere cheap phrase taken from the 
commonplaces^ of petty controversy. The English 
Bible, whether for its influence in the literature of 
the land, or for its recognised and indispensable 
position in the education of the nation, deserves to 
be regarded even by those who, having renounced 
their faith, are counted the foes of religion, among the 
noblest heritages to which Englishmen are born. In 
our Church Scripture holds a unique position. It is 
the one finc>l standard for doctrine. It^ is for the 
Church the one indispensable witness to Christ. 
Notliing shares with it its authority. Jeremy Taylor 
says, That the Scriptures do need a supplctory, that 
they arc not perfect and sufficient unto salvation 
of themselves, is the irpSyrov 

Even the Creeds, says our Vlllth Article, are to 
be received and believed “ because they may be 
proved by most certain warrants of Hol> Scripture.” 
The position which was assigned to the Scriptures 
b^ the Fathers was reaffirmed by the Reformers and 
the great English divines. “ To urge anything,” 
says Hooker, “ as part of that supernaturally and 
celestially revealed truth which God hath taught, and 
not to show it in Scripture ; this did the ancient 
Fathers evermore think unlawful, impious, execrable.” 
The belief of the Church in the Holy Scriptures is 
no blind veneration for ancient and sacred writings, 
caught from the study of the Fatlicrs and School- 
men. It springs from the intense conviction that 
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these writings contain a constant Divine Revelation, 
and that there is nothing to be brought into com- 
parison with them. 

That Revelation of God is of unceasing force. 
The Spirit still speaks by Scripture. Its truths and 
teaching are only slowly apprehended. • It is a 
treasure-house whose riches are inexhaustible. It 
contains resources of infinite development, as “ the 
old truths are vh^wed in the light of new facts.” 
The writings, which had been collected, and prized 
and set apart by the Church, became the witness of 
the Divine Voice constantly speaking in her midst, 
by which alone the decisions of Councils and the 
sentences of the Doctors and the Confessions of the 
Churches could be lightly tested. This explains 
the position of the New Testament and Bible in our 
Liturgy. It is a copy of the Scriptures, not of the 
Articles or 4 hc Liturgy, which the Bishop delivers 
to each candidate for Deacon’s and Priest’s Orders. 
Nothing contrary to them is he to teach : they are 
to be the main study of his life. At the Consecra- 
tion of a Bishop the same commands are repeated 
with impressive solemnity. 

In the eventful moment of our country’s history 
when a new Sovereign ascends the throne, and is 
crowned at the great Abbey of Westminster, the 
Holy Scriptures are laid upon the Holy Table, and 
from thence are taken and placed in the hands of 
the newly crowned Sovereign, while the will of the 
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served their generation, will be thrust into the 
darkest and dustiest shelves. 

But there is no favour shown by the Cl'^urch 
to one school of thought more than another. 
There is liberty to read, and liberty of research, 
and liberty to interpret. Our Church lays down 
no one rule, either in the definition of Inspiration, 
or in the interpretation of Scripture. 

Now the reason that I have* gone over these 
familiar matters is this. These are the gifts you 
have received ; this is a talent committed to you 
as 'Englishmen. The privileges which we have, 
the liberty in which we stand, are like the air we 
breathe and the water we drink. We do not 
realise their preciousness and^ their value until we 
pass into some less happy atmosphere, or taste 
some tainted spring ; or compare what rs with what 
7vas in the history of our own people* We have 
passed into a great inheritance : do we show our- 
selves worthy of the “ talents ” entrusted to our 
charge? Wickliffe and Tyndalc are honoured in 
our day, while they were opposed and persecuted 
during their lifetime. The glories and beauties of 
our English Version arc a boast, a pride, in our 
day, while every endeavour to promote a faithful 
translation once met with the bitterest antagonism 
and loudest ridicule. We call this “ progress of 
thought ” ; and so it is. Are we to be con- 
tent with building “the tombs of the * prophets ” 
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whom our ancestors ill-treated and persecuted and 
reviled ? 

Does the Bible hold the place it should in the 
life of the nation, or in the lives of the men who 
are its best hope ? Look back upon your experi- 
ence at school ; pass in review your own experience 
at the University ! think of the habits of the 
ordinary young man or young woman ! what is 
the time they give to the study of Scripture ? 
look round upon the ordinary society *of town or 

country ; and consider the popular attitude towards 

» 

the Bible. What is the commonest verdict ex- 
pressed by the tone and example of young 
England ? Here is one picture : — Aye, the Bible 
is held in* honour, ^t is a venerable relic. It 
is useful educationally. It is an excellent book 
for children and Sunday School teachers. It is a 
good book ^or reading in Church. The clergy 
should study it ; and so should those who are 
going to be ordained. Tlujy should do it for. 
the people ; the people cannot be expected to 
understand. Here is another picture : — Or, it may 
be that it is regularly rq^id, chapter by chapter, a 
duty to be discharged, a mechanical, irksome 
exercise from which it is hoped true profit may 
be derived — a routine without life, without reason, 
a duty bravely performed, without purpose, or con- 
viction, or comfort. In West Africa we hear of 
tribes wljg take the skulls of brave enemies and 
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set them up with great honour in sacred buildings ; 
they pay them reverence and offer gifts to them 
and celebrate dances round them, in order to win 
from this fetish the inspiration of its courage or 
its wisdom for the benefit of the whole tribe. 

The Bible seems too often to receive treatment 
like that given to an African fetish. It’is a fine 
thing for the country to possess, and for its priests 
to venerate. But it does not ehter into the life 
of the individual, or of the family. Men may call 
it “ God’s Word,” men may describe it as “ Divine ” 
an^ ‘‘ Inspired ” ; and so it is — but they repeat but 
heartless phrases, and empty titles, if they them- 
selves do not turn to the sacred writings with a 
spirit of real inquiry, with a heart really atune 
to respond to the call of the Spirit, with a 
reasonableness that distinguishes reverence from 
superstition. To profit aright from its pages 
makes a demand upon a man’s powers of thought. 
„God does not deal with us as if we were inanimate 
machines, propelled by passing emotion or the love 
of imitation. He speaks to us by the voice of His 
Holy Spirit ; He touches our hearts ; He quickens 
our will; He compels our power of thought, ‘Hhe 
mind of man, which is the best part of him.” He 
makes use of the faculties with which we are 
endowed. The reason of man’s heart is the candle 
of the Lord ; the light of God’s Word should kindle 
it. We can neither do nor attempt anything, we 
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cannot frame a prayer, nor speak a sentence, with- 
out aft effort, be it small or great, o( the reasoning 
capacities that are part of our nature., '‘When a 
man,” says Whichcote, “ consents to anything that 
is contrary to the Reason of his own Mind, he 
begins a disposition contrary to virtue * and true 
religion f a second act increases it.” 

And this, we cannot doubt, is one cause among 
many for God’s *gift to us of the IToly Scriptures. 
Religious thought needs exercising, feeding, cherish- 
ing, widening, and strengthening. The religion 
of mere ecstasy is apt to spring up quickly and to 
perish, just because it has no depth of soil. The 
Divine Literature is given to us for the purpose 
of deepening and er^dching the soil. The Scrip- 
tures, with all their wealth of teaching, of example, 
of precept, have furnished overflowing material for 
the Christiafi thought of nineteen centuries. Men 
of saintly lives like Thomas a Kempis, George 
Herbert, and Ken, men of, science like Newtou 
and Clerk-Maxwell, men of action like Havelock 
and Gordon, philanthropists like Wilberforce and 
Shaftesbury, Churchmen^ of every school, Simeon, 
Pusey, Arnold, Maurice^ Liddon, Lightfoot, have 
humbly, diligently, prayerfully, steeped themselves 
in the writings of the Bible. They found there 
what no other book could supply. They traded 
with their “ talent,” and entered enriched into the 
joy. Ca0 you and I afford to make light of that 
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which the saints in every age of Christendom found 
needful for thft hunger of their souls ? Can you 
and I neglect the books which seem on almost 
every page to sec everything as in the light of 
God’s presence ? Can you and I hope to pass 
into ,a yet higher and more glorious field of re- 
sponsibility, if we neglect, if we bury out *of sight, 
and fail to use the “ talent ” thus committed to us ? 
“Ah!” perhaps says one, ‘T scarcely know now what 
to think. Modern studies seem to have drawn 
great lines of doubt across the books of Scripture ; 
and therefore T cannot feel sure of their inspiration ; 
and therefore I feel as if the comfort and consola- 
tion of them had gone.” 

Let us be true with ours«^lvcs. Note a word is 
lost, not a page is gone. Tbc comfort you had in 
Scripture depended not on some cherished point of 
criticism, some favourite authorship, soiuc traditional 
date of composition. Nay, the joy you found in 
gcripturc consisted in^thc message it bore to your 
spirit. Sec ! there was a narrative written in letters 
big with meaning for the guidance of your own 
spiritual course. That Psalm, by David or not, 
gave utterance to your own hopes and sorrows. 
That utterance of our Saviour, or that miracle of 
tender power — wholly apart from vexed problems 
of Synoptists — has drawn you closer to the Saviour, 
to the understanding of His infinite love. Is the 
Prayer Book less of a book of devotion to you when 
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you learn that some prayers were composed in the 
fourth century, some in the fifth, soene in the six- 
teenth, some in the seventeenth ? 

Let not your heart then be troubled. Your faith 
rests not upon opinions as to the composition of the 
books, but upon Jesus Christ, to whom *the books 
bear witness. Each step of criticism seems to 
testify that in more varied ways and through 
more gradual methods than before were thought 
conceivable, the Spirit has declared to our spirits 

t 

the infinite mercies of God in Jesus Christ. Shrink 
not from calling that inspired which the unbrolcen 
experience of Christ’s holiest servants has found 
the source of true inspiration to their own souls. 
Shrink ncit from casing that inspired which you 
find has been a blessing to your soul. What 
though criticism espies a dozen writers where 
tradition k#iows but one ? then through a dozen 
agencies does the Spirit work to summon you to 
know your Lord. That which is vigilantly to be 
avoided is the temptation to frame imaginary and 
indolent pretexts out of the questions of criticism, 
specious excuses out of^the doubtfulness of literary 
disputation, pretexts and excuses for saving your- 
selves the trouble and the time of reading and 
studying Scripture for your souls’ good. It is 
quite possible for you to awake and discover that 
the Bible is the book you praise the most, and read 
the leastn These new difficulties furnish a perilous 
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suggestion to the indolent and the indifferent. 
“ Put the Bible on one shelf higher. It is so 
hard. There is not time enough to think over 
these things.” And so, what is by comparison the 
shallow or sensational revival address (suited for 
one phasd of thought), or the sentimental and 
mawkish interjections from some foreign manual 
of devotional writings (so useful, may be, at the 
crisis for which they were intended, but so utterly 
unsatisfying, t> nay harmful, as the constant food of 
well-grown manly souls) are apt to drive out the 
tast*e for the old Bible, and to take the place of the 
great Message of the Revelation, conveyed in its 
many forms. 

Let us take heed, that w^' in England do not 
bury our talent beneath the mass of the business 
cares and hurrying turmoil of our time. If we 
neglect the Bible, it is from our lack of will much 
more than from our lack of leisure. 

Great is the treasure consigned to our keeping. 
Let us then use it and multiply the possibility of its 
use. tAs servants of Christ, as members of our 
Church, as inheritors in this country of the noblest 
Biblical teaching of our century, let us give ourselves 
to the study of the Word. In the Missionary work 
of the Church of Christ, the Scriptures are a first 
care. The Englishman may be a poor linguist, a 
feeble speaker, an unimpressive pleader. And yet 
in case after case, when he has been able to dis- 
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tribute the Bible in the language of the people, the 
good seed has bee*n sown. So marvellously adapted 
do the Scriptures seem for every age and every 
clime ! 

The first effort in every branch of the Missionary 
field is to secure a translation of the Bible into the 
language of the people. In this work the British 
and Foreign Bible Society stands pre-eminent ; for 
its sole object if to facilitate the circulation of the 
Scriptures throughout the world. It works for all 
Christians ’ it typifies the unity of Christendom in 
the love and reverence for the Word of God. Some 
of our friends are jealous lest support of this Society 
should compromise their relations with organisations 
distinctively connected with our own Church ot 
England. I trust thic what I am about to say will 
go far to allay these apprehensions. The mere fact 
that the Ccynmittee of the Society consists of thirty- 
six laymen, of whom six are foreigners living in or 
near London, and that of the remaining thirty, half 
arc members of the Church of England, should 
commend the cause of the Society to the members 
of our Communion. And many a man will share 
the feeling that I have, of great satisfaction that, in 
the cause of the Bible,* we can without a sign of 
sacrifice of principle work heartily and harmoniousl}^ 
with all Christian Communions in our land. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society stands at 
the bacJi^ bf the Missionary Societies of the world. 
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Its simple work is the translation and distribution of 
the Bible in the spoken languages^of the world. 

There has been much misunderstanding of its 

place and much groundless distrust of its operation. 

I am glad therefore that the Secretary for the Society 

for the Propagation of the Gospel recently placed 

it oh record that “ in all parts of the world the 

Bishops and Missionaries are under the greatest 

obligations to the Bible Society indeed without 

such an agency their hands would be tied.” 

?! 

In confirmation of this utterance, F will here 
repeat to you the striking and straightforward state- 
ment made by an eminent Churchman, who in 
England had not supported the Bible Society, but 
had come to support it in Iiyjia. “ Whpn you go 
about India from Mission to^VIission, you will find 
that almost every Mission of the Church of England, 
whether of the Society for the Propaggition of the 
Gospel or the Church Missionary Society, is indebted 
to the (Bible) Society for its Bibles, and you will 
find it quite impossible for the Mission to carry on 
its work without this Society ; and' to me it is a 
mere matter of honesty that if our Missions are to 
receive Bibles with whicE to do their work, we 
should support the British aVid Foreign Bible Society 
which supplies that great need.” This testimony 
is endorsed by Dr. Jacob ^ in the following striking 
passage : — Wherever I went in travelling over the 

1 The present Bishop of St. Albans. 
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3000 miles of the Diocese of Calcutta, I found that 
the Missions of tlie Church were indebted to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society for their Bibles. 
I do not believe that the Clergy or Laity understand 
the extent to which Missionary work is indebted to 
the Bible Society for the means of circulating the 
Word of God. Of the whole of the Church Missions 
throughout the world, quite six- sevenths are ex- 
clusively dependent upon the Society for Bibles. 
There are no less than one hundred kj.nguagcs in 
which the Church of England at the present moment 
is conducting its Missions abroad, and for six-sevenths 
of the Scripture translations used the Church is 
indebted to the Bible Society alone. The Society 
for the Prapagation oC the^ Gospel uses the Bible in 
many languages, in ab^ut half of which the British 
and Foreign Bible Society alone prints the Word of 
God. The (^hurch Missionary Society uses the Bible 
in eighty different languages, and for sixty out of 

these eighty translations it is indebted to the British 

« 

and Foreign Bible Society. I cannot now under- 
stand how anybody can be a supporter of the 
Missionary Societies without being a supporter of 
the Bible vSociety as well. One of the reasons that 
led me in old times to think it was unnecessary to 
support the British and Foreign Bible Society was 
the idea that the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge covered to a large extent the same 
ground. ^ found, however, that it did not do so. 
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It is enough to say that six-sevenths of the Bibles 
used by the IV^ssionary Societies can only be obtained 
from the British and Foreign Bible Society ” , 

It is only necessary to mention, in addition to 
this, the obligations under which the Universities 
Mission fo Central Africa have been placed by this 
Society. Bishop Steere’s splendid work *of trans- 
lating the Scriptures into the Swahili, having in vain 
been offered in other quarters, was Undertaken by this 
Society and issued by its supervision. “ Our work 
must be all unsound without a vernacular Bible ; ” 
these were the words of Bishop Steerc. They ex- 
press the thought that fired Wickliffe and Tyndale 
in their splendid labours. They epitomise the 
principle of the Bible Society 

“ I am profoundly convinced,” said the great 
Bishop Thirlwall, “ that if ever our theology is to 
be a moving force in modern life, i^ will be so 
exactly in proportion as we draw it from the un- 
dimmed fountain of the Bible. Lower down, the 

• t 

stream is turbid, trodden into mire by the hoofs of 
the unclean beasts of controversy. There, at its 
source, it sparkles with light of heaven in all its 
native purity. And he who leads to the pure 
source rather than to the turbid stream, he who 
unseals the fountain, he who bids us quench our 
thirst there, deserves to be had in remembrance as 
a benefactor of his generation.” 

The cause of the Bible is the cause of fhe Christian 
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Church. “ Ignoratio Scripturarum ignoratio Christ! 
est.^^ 

You have the gift in your possession. Use it; 
God has more hereafter for you to do. Possession 
is not enough. “ Occupy,” says Christ, make use 
of it, until I come.” “ What is perfected hereafter, 
must be begun here.” Think not to defer that use, 
until you have settled into the ruts of a profession, 
or until you are ^ick and face to face with death. 
It contains God’s Word to men of strength, and 
men of action, and men of thought. 

Be faithful over this which you have received. 
“ Thou hast been faithful over a few things,” says 
my text ; I will set thee over many things : enter 
thou into the joy of tliy Lord.” 
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“ Search the Scriplures : for in tliein ye ihiiik ye have eternal life.” 

-John v. 39. 

We are here this afternoon to support the cause of 
the Bible. The cause of the Bible is dear to the 
heart of every true Englishman. Thd history of 
the English Bible is the history of religious liberty 
in England. Whatever else the Papal Power in 
England before the Reformation did or did not do, 
at that epoch it threw every obstacle in the way of 
Jtranslating the Holy^ Scriptures and of their free 
circulation among the people. 

And whatever else the Reformers did or failed 
to do in the sixteenth cejitury, they did succeed in 
causing the Scriptures to be translated into English 
and to be brought within the reach of the poorest. 
Again and again they insisted that the Scriptures 
alone contained all things necessary to salvation ; 

^ Preached at All Saints’ Church, Northampton, on behalf of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, October 20, 1895. 

I S6 
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and that therefore it was essential that the Scriptures 
should be separate^d in the people’s nynds from the 
fables^ and traditions and legends of the saints, 
some beautiful, most of them fanciful, some of them 
unedifying, to which had been given so large a 
share of mediaeval reverence. 

Doubticss politics entered largely into the events 
which determined the ultimate issue of the Reforma- 
tion movement ift England. There is nothing to 
glory over in the absolutism of Henry yill. or in 
the opportunism of Queen Elizabeth. 

But it is idle prejudice to deny the spiritual 
sincerity of purpose of the great men who modelled 
our English Prayer Book, and who proclaimed to 
their countrymen that? the authority to which they 
appealed was the revelation of God’s Will contained 
in Holy Scripture. The spiritual control of the 
Pope they rqiounccd, as being both a usurpation ot 
national liberties and an unwarrantable extension 
of Episcopal power. A Council they were willing 
and anxious to have convened, provided that opinion 
could be freely ^expressed, and that Scripture was 
accepted as the test of doctrine, as it had been in 
the days of the primitive Church. 

Holy Scripture was the supreme standard of 
doctrine. To this the primitive Church had 
appealed ; and to this appeal the English Church, 
at the Reformation, returned. 

This in a matter of importance for us to reflect 
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upon at the present juncture. We have been 
publicly and in kindly terms invited to consider the 
desirability of reunion with Rome. Is it supposed 
for an instant that Rome will abandon her position 
and acknowledge what appears to us her error in 
placing unwritten tradition upon a level with Scrip- 
ture as a standard of doctrine, and in accepting the 
infallible utterance of the Pope as a third spiritual 
authority ? Is it to be supposed for an instant 
that our CI)urch will ever renounce the simple and 
impregnable position for liberty of conscience and 
freedom of thought which she has taken up with 
regard to Holy Scripture : that it contains all 
things necessary for salvation, and that nothing is 
to be taught which cannot be proved » therefrom ? 
Have we not seen the effect, in the great Roman 
Church, of the policy of placing upon the same 
level with Scripture unwritten traditio;i and Papal 
Infallibility as standards of Christian doctrine ? the 
invocation of saints, the excessive and advancing 
degrees of Mariolatry, the whole practice of in- 
dulgences, and the crudities of the teaching of 
transubstantiation ; these matters, which enter so 
deeply into the religious life of our Roman brethren, 
are repulsive to us, and indeed to all Reformed 
Churches, in proportion as their adoption is based 
upon unscriptural authority, and their acceptance is 
made an indispensable condition of reunion with 
the Roman system. Bishop Westcott rightly said. 
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An outward reunion of the English Church with 
the Roman Churcli, as it is now, would postpone 
indefinitely the reunion of Christendom.” 

My friends, we will not easily let slip the freedom 
we have won. Reunion, purchased with the sur- 
render of our liberties, is not reunion, bht abject 
surrender, to those who have abated not a jot of 
their claims, nor withdrawn from a single position, 
nor admitted an Irror. Freedom, of course, has its 
dangers. And many a foolish word has been said, 
and foolish* deed been done, in the name of the 
right of private judgment and in the cause of liberty 
of thought. But it is a mere travesty of our position 
to say that the appeal to Scripture in matters of 
doctrine, ijiakes every individual his own Pope, 
independent of the Chiirch and its teaching. That 
is no private judgment deserving the name of judg- 
ment, no freedom of thought deserving the name of 
thought, which is based on ignorance, or which 
takes no account of the wisdom of other men or 
of the teaching of other ages. F^anatics like the 
Anabaptists have committed wild extravagances in 
the name of the literal word of Scripture. But 
neither our own nor the Roman Church has been 
saved from distorted iifterpretation of the text, 
which now we smile at in the old writings of 
Protestant and Roman alike. ‘‘ FVeedom of thought 
does not mean the right to accept any novelty of 
opinion mad freak of ignorance. Freedom of 
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thought is only possible where there is freedom of 
mind, and the mind is only free when it can move 
freely and smoothly and healthily.” No : our 
appeal to Scripture is an appeal, not, as is some- 
times thought, to the mere aggregation of proof texts 
to be selected for the purpose of overwhelming an 
adversary, or to be drawn on each occasion as by 
lot haphazard from the sacred bundle. It is an 
appeal to Scripture as a whole ; to the teaching 
of the Wofd as understood by reasonable skilled 
interpretation, as illustrated by Scripture itself in 
other passages. 

We smile at the allegorising antics, which Patristic 
exegesis performed, in order to twist favourite doc- 
trines out of the simplest prissagcs. We smile at 
the ingenuity which forged controversial missiles from 
the most innocent materials. 

Wc arc past the days when Holy .^cripture was 
regarded as a great mass of literary material, of 
which the larger part is useless, save for the purpose 

f* 

of preserving embedded in it a certain number of 
“ nugget ” passages of beauty and force, for exhorta- 
tion, comfort, or reproof. 

It is not a mere repository of controversial 
weapons, to be hurled at the head of a foe and to 
be left untouched in time of peace. 

God forbid that I should disown the blessing 
which single texts have brought ! The lives of 
noble men like St. Augustine, like Luther, record 
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how special texts, like flaming darts, have adhered 
to the memory and kindled the Divyie fire within. 
God .forbid that we should forget the use which 
our Saviour made of the written Word in the hour 
of temptation, or in the hour of agony on the Cross ! 
Scripture has a continual message to our hearts. 
It contains the progressive revelation, the gradual 
uncovering, the laying bare, of the love of God 
towards us. It k a long letter, as St. Augustine 
said, sent from our heavenly home to us. But how 
many are tliere among us who are ready to make 
their boast of their Bible, to make their glory in a 
Bible-loving land, and yet have never thought of 
its conveying any message to their own souls An 
excellent bDok, they think, to give as a marriage 
gift, or as a present to’^a boy at school, or to a girl 
going out to service. An excellent book, they 
think, as a ksson book for children, or as a means 
of instructing the heathen. An excellent book to 

read from to the sick and to the bedridden. An 

• • 

excellent book to preach from in the pulpit. And 
yet what is it to themselves ? Do they think that 
they have in Scripture eternal life ? What is it to 
us ? Have we really known in our hearts the 
message of the Word ? does the teaching of Scripture 
affect our lives ? do we hear God’s voice speaking 
in the narratives, in the warnings, in the praises of 
Scripture, speaking the Gospel of His Kingdom, 
declaring tft us eternal life ? 


M 
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The hypocrisy of glorifying Scripture without 
recognising it^ spiritual meaning is to repeat the 
hypocrisy of the Scribes and Pharisees whoiri our 
Lord Himself denounced as hypocrites. 

Our very familiarity with the Bible adds to the 
perils of *our responsibility. The narratives which it 
contains are so well known to us from our childhood, 
that we have hardly thought why they are there, 
or what they arc intended to teach. 

But it js clear that they are something more 
than pretty stories, something more than beautiful 
prose and passionate verse. Our churches and 
cathedrals arc something more than splendid archi- 
tecture ; our hymns and anthems something more 
than sweet and entrancing “ music. So too our 
Bible ; it has not fulfilled its? true purpose, if it has 
appealed only to our taste as lovers of poetry and 
history and eloquence, if it has not brought our 
souls into communion with our God, into the 
presence of His Divine Son. The writings of 
Scripture stand on a different level from those 
of Plato, of Dante and Shakespeare, and Bacon, 
and Milton. We search them for something more 
than literary beauty and intellectual charm. And 
why? Far be it from us 'to disparage the splendid 
achievements of the world’s literary masters. In 
style and ornament, in eloquence and skill, they 
may be thought by some to transcend the writers of 
the Old and New Testament ; and who will deny 
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that they wrote by the gift of the Holy Spirit, the 
Spirit that enriches the intellect of mankind ? 

'^^heirs was a true inspiration of God -given 
genius. Their work was Divinely ordered. It has 
ministered to man’s higher nature, and lifted him 
heavenward. But the very thought of Comparing 
theirs wkh the writings of Holy Scripture reveals to 
us the inherent difference between them. Both 
kinds of writing^ reveal God’s wondrous love and 
wisdom. One kind alone has revealed to us the 
nature of ‘Eternal Life. While the triumphs of 
men’s literary genius have elevated the intellecl»ual 
ideals of the world, and have quickened, deepened, 
and stimulated its moral powers, the glory of Scrip- 
ture is tli»at it has ’done more : it has appealed 
to man’s spiritual nature ; it has addressed itself 
absolutely to human life as it stands in the presence 
of its God^ It contains, of course, much more ; 
but this golden thread, this spiritual purpose, runs 
throughout its narrative, its antiquities, its poetry, its 
politics. Whether in the account of the Creation, 
or in the victories of David, or in the downfall of 
the kingdom, we are taught by historian and by 
prophet to see God always before us, to seek for 
Him and to find Him in* the universe, in the nation, 
and in the home, loving righteousness and mercy, 
hating iniquity. Yet, far above all, is the witness 
of Scripture to the love of God as manifested in the 
Life, audits consummated in the Cross, of Christ. 
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To that supreme end converge the writings of 
the prophets ; from that supreme starting-point 
rush forth the streams of life-giving thought thaf run 
through the writings of the New Testament. Christ 
is the key to Scripture ; He unlocks the mystery 
of its inspiration. Dark and obscure, if we merely 
dogmatise upon it with abstract formulae, it ‘is lit up 
by the light of the Revelation of the Son of God, 
though the nature and properties bf that inspiring 
light, we ma^y not be able to define. 

The modification by the New Learning of old 
views upon the structure of the books affects not 
our fundamental belief. The new light shed upon 
them by modern scholarship unfolds their manifold 
human history, and displays to us the unsuspected 
variety and slow growth o^ the Sacred Records, 
which God has ordained for our instruction and our 


comfort. What though each book has had a varied 
history of its own ? What though the collection of 
the books was a process of slow evolution ? What 
though criticism can descry its growth, as the 
geologist explains the strata of tlie rock or the 
botanist the rings in the oak ? Their message is 
the same ; their power is the same. The discern- 
ment of their human growtli is no disloyalty to their 
Divine character. There is still no work like Holy 
Scripture ; still none that speaks to our heart with 
such a voice. Those that live by it are holy men ; 
they find in it sustenance for their souls, inspiration 
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for prayer, a means of communing with God. They 
know that in it they have found e^rnal life ; and 
their hearts are at rest. 

What then is our use of the Bible, in this age 
when never were Bibles cheaper, better printed, 
more handy, when never were aids and helps to 
Bible readers so numerous? Yet, how many of our 
countrymen never take a copy of the Scriptures in 
their hands, except to take an oath upon it in a 
law court. 

e 

In how many houses the Bible lies the most 
dusty book on the shelf ; and the old marker remains 
at the same place where the owner last had a Bible 
lesson as a boy or girl at school, or in a half- 
forgotten •home ! They open it, perhaps, with a 
start to see their natne written in the faded ink 
which bears the handwriting of a sainted father and 
mother. What ! do they reserve their Bibles for 
their deathbeds, for the hour of fading sight and 
failing senses? Any fool cpuld tell that to post- 
pone Bible rea^ding till then is to postpone it for 
ever. Nay, it is a duty laid upon us by Christian 
example, by solemn precept, to search the Scriptures, 
to read, to read with prayer, to read regularly. The 
idea of regular study, of prayerful meditation upon 
a book of Scripture, day by day, seems an irksome 
drudgery in our hurrying days. The Bible claims 
thought ; and the necessity of having to think over 
the mealftig of words, of endeavouring to see the 
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special application of a passage, seems a task too 
stern and arduous for those who are accustomed to 
feed their minds with nothing better than the novels 
of the railway bookstalls, or the sensational stories 
of a family newspaper, or the columns of a sporting 
ioun^al. 

Have we not reason for shame in the" matter? 
do we think what it is when we speak of the Bible 
as God’s Word ? do we give th^ reading of our 
Bibles a fair chance if we never accustom ourselves 

ti' 

to any serious reading or sober thought ? is the life 
of threescore years and ten everything, and life 
eternal nothing ? Nay, do we give our souls a fair 
chance if we starve them in spiritual things, and 
fail to nourish our religious life with the food of 
Divine Revelation ? • 

Is life always so clear, and the sky always so 
bright ? Docs the night never come, thf^.t we should 
despise the lantern for our feet ? Ah ! how often 
has the sun gone down in our sky. No friendly 
star appears : darkness around : shall we not use 
the light ? Again, our vision is obscured by the 
smoke and dust of life’s conflict. We forget the 
home of the unseen world, the claim of our spiritual 
being. The witness of the Cross of Christ, lifted up 
in the world, is obscured amid the pressure of 
business and the fierce conflict of competition. The 
slow methods of devotion arc thrust on one side. 
The drudgery of regular and serious thought we are 
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too impatient to enduce. Material profit fills every 
hope. The things of this world absorb every aspira- 
tion.^ So we crucify the Lord afresh. And yet 
Christ had the words of eternal life ; and the 
Scriptures arc they that testify of Him. What a 
change has passed over the land since the *day when 
scholars .were labouring to translate the Bible into 
English ! What eagerness then to read ! to study ! 
to welcome the tNew Learning ! True, it was an 
age of superstition. Says Erasmus, speaking in 
1540 of relics, ‘‘ If any displays the robe of Christ 
or even the footprint of His feet, we are down upon 
the ground, we adore the spectacle, we cover it with 
kisses. And yet, though you should produce every 
vestment Jthat He had, and every piece of furniture 
in His home, there is nothing that brings Christ back 
to us so absolutely, so vividly, so unreservedly, as do 
the writings of the Evangelists or the Apostles.” 
It was as if men said to one another, “ Come and 
let us see Jesus.” The cloud of superstition was 
even then lifting. Men turned from sham miracles 
and wonder-working images to read the Word of 
God. The Bibles were chained to the lecterns, that 
none might carry them away. A continuous throng 
stood around them, reading and hearing the Scrip- 
tures read. The story of the Gospel appealed so 
freshly and pathetically to the minds that heard too 
much of mawkish legends and silly inventions. 

Hi 3 #ry repeats itself. Far away in Equatorial 
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Africa, in the country of Uganda, there is the same 
hunger to read the Scriptures, the same eagerness 
to be possessors of the Sacred Book. Love of 
novelty accounts for something ; but the conviction 
that that book has a message for man’s eternal 
welfare, aiccounts for much more. And the simple 
fact that that book contains the life of Jesus, that 
that book tells the Story of the Cross, that that book 
relates the Victory over the grave ^and the Forgive- 
ness of sins, explains for every thinking man, 
Christian or not, the secret of its imperishable value 
and. its undying force. 

Let us not be content with the mere possession 
of the book. Let us not be content with a mere 
surface knowledge of the facts narrated in« Scripture. 
Let us not rest until we ha\»e found something of 
the message which it brings to us from God, the 
message of Eternal Life. ^ 

. When 5^ou see perchance the Bible of some 
Christian, hero, some chosen man of God, a Gordon, 
a' Livingstone, a Ken,' a Keble, a Havelock, with 
what reverence you look upon them* ! The Bibles 
of those we have loved, who have gone before us 
where Bibles are needed not, and now stand in the 
presence of the Lamb, praising and glorifying — how 
sacred those Bibles are ! how doubly hallowed by 
holy use and Christian prayer ! We know some- 
thing of the strength those sacred books have 
imparted, the comfort they have breathed in hours 
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of grief, the hope they have supplied when the face 
of the world was*blackened with some terrible grief, 
the prayers they have winged to heaven, the tears 
of repentance and of peace that have fallen on those 
pages ; you can see where the trembling and the 
aged hands have found some cherished page, and 
sought for comfort, hope, and peace ; and not in 
vain. 

It is a common thing, let us pray, in Christian 
homes, to see these Bibles ; God grant it may be 
more common ! God grant that our children may 
grow up knowing more, and reverencing more -the 
sacred volume, because it has the Words of Eternal 
Life! 

For the dispersion of this Book of Books we 
make our plea. Indi», China, Africa, the islands of 
Polynesia, stretch out their hands, and implore you 
to send this first gift of Christian civilisation. Let 
England respond liberally to that appeal. You who 
have realised the blessing of your own Bible, and 
rejoice in the comfort of the Word, be foremost to 
send to others the treasures of the Holy Scriptures, 
for in them ye not only think, but know, ye have 
found eternal life. 



XII 

THE OLD TESTAMENT AND MODERN 
CRITICISM 1 

“ The sacred writings which are able to make thee wise unto salvation 
thr6ugh faith which is in Christ Jesus.” — 2 Timothy iii. 15. 

These words will form a suitable heading to the 
subject upon which I have been invited to address 
you this morning. ‘‘ The sacred writings*” which St. 
Paul here mentions arc the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament. The books of the Old Testament were 
the Bible of the earliest age of the Chihxh. Before 
the Gospels were written, before the authority of the 
Apostolic Epistles was^recognised, the sacred books of 
the Church for public worship and fpr private study 
were contained in the Hebrew Canon of Scripture. 

The conflict between Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tians, of which we find syrpptoms even in Apostolic 
writings, brought into prominence in the second 
century the question of the true position of the Old 
Testament in the Christian Church. Some Jewish 

^ IVcached by request upon this subject, at St. Gabriel's, Warwick 
Square, July 7, 1889. 
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Christians, in asserting tthe permanent obligation of 
the Mosaic law, apparently went to the extreme of 
derogating from the efficacy of the Saviour’s Life 
and Work. 

Marcion, on the other hand, claimed that the 
connection of Judaism with Christianity was a 
source of. weakness and corruption to the Christian 
Church, and contended for the complete exclusion 
of the Old Testiiment as the Scripture of a Dis- 
pensation that was inferior in character and mis- 
leading in teaching. 

In maintaining the balance of Christian thought 
between these two extremes, the great Fathers of 
the Ancient Church maintained the unity of the 
Old and New Covenants. They showed thaf there 
was no conflict of drought and teaching. They 
vindicated the vital connection of the Old Testament 
with the Cjjristian Dispensation. From that time 
the position of the Old Testament in the Christian 
Scriptures has never until the present day been 
seriously called in question. 

Unfortunately, the methods adopted by Christian 
teachers, both patristic and mediaeval, for the inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament were almost ex- 
clusively allegorical and homiletical. Their purpose 
was to read the New Testament into the Old, and 
to extract Christian doctrines from pre-Christian 
writings. 

But i^Divine laws cannot be violated with im- 
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punity. Purely artificial and non-natural exposition 
brought its own nemesis. Tke importance of 
historical sequence was lost sight of. And by the 
forcible introduction of the great Christian doctrines 
into the thought and language of Old Testament 
writers, the saints and psalmists and prophets of 
Israel, men failed to discern the gradual progress 
either of national development or of spiritual 
revelation. 

Many a , devout Christian has turned away from 
the study of the Old Testament books feeling out of 
sympathy with the arbitrary and artificial methods 
of interpreting them, and has virtually restricted 
himself to the writings of the New Testament, where 
simpler and natural methods sufficed. 

Many have reproached themselves because, lacking 
the adroitness which transfigures the Old Testament 
pages into parables of the New, they have derived 
pleasure in reading it only from certain familiar 
stories, or from isolated passages of comfort or of 
peculiar literary charm. 

Sharp and sudden, however, has been the reaction 
in recent years, and stern the retribution for past 
neglect of historical truth. The flood -tide of 
rationalism has made short work of the barriers 
raised by traditional methods of ecclesiastical inter- 
pretation. Many a man who accepts the teaching 
and work of Christ is confounded by the strength 
and force of the criticisms delivered upon the Old 
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Testament, and congratuilates himself that the key to 
his religious life is to be found in the writings of 
Evangelists and Apostles, whose authenticity and 
truth seem capable of withstanding all assaults. 

I can recall the words of a clergyman of learning 
and great ability, which he uttered with characteristic 
candour and fearlessness : I cannot understand,” 
he said, “ the interest which you and certain others 
are taking in the# questions of the Old Testament. 
The Jews, like other ancient nations, possessed their 
prehistoric Tolk-lore, their legendary history, their 
poetical and rhetorical literature. But they do not 
affect our faith. It seems waste of time and energy 
to occupy yourselves in the discussion of such 
subjects.” 

Now compare the position of such a man with 
that of an ordinary simple-minded devout layman in 
our Church, ^ho has never read a line on the subject 
of Biblical criticism, and shuns the occasional mention 
of it in periodical literature as a matter either beyond 
his ken or savouring of perilous scepticism. They 
are as the poles asunder. But both are members of 
one Church, they have one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism. Both represent positions with which we 
can probably have some fympathy. In the matters 
of faith each man must, in a measure, stand by 
himself. But, in the matters of our Church, no one, 
however well read in history or criticism, can afford 
to treat %^ith contemptuous indifference the place 
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and significance of the Old Testament Scriptures. 
No one, agairj, playing his or her part in the society 
of modern life, can acquiesce in ignorance qf the 
change that has taken place in the views of com- 
petent and Christian scholars respecting the books 
of the Old Testament. 

Christian scholars who strive to keep abreast of 
the thought and reading of the day have good 
reason to be startled at the gap, which intervenes 
between thgir point of view and that of the ordinary 
uninstructed and too indifferent Churchman. It 
cannot but bode grave peril, when such wide differ- 
ences exist between leaders of Christian thought and 
the mass of the Christian community, when, for fear 
of clouding the faith of the simple-minded or of 
troubling the conscience of t>he ignorant, good men 
shrink from declaring in public the results of 
Biblical criticism. They deem it best policy and 
truest charity to keep silence upon matters in which 
a change of opinion is due to arguments unintelligible 
save to patient and careful students. They deem it 
kindest not to risk the unity of hearts in essential 
matters by reference to differences on matters of 
secondary importance. 

Such a state of things cannot last. Christian 
scholars are bound in some degree to take the whole 
community into their confidence. What they have 
to say may be disappointing in the meagreness of 
results, or distressing in the surrender of preconceived 
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opinions. But, obviously, it is far better that the 
rank and file should receive the results of criticism 
from ^ friends, from brothers in the faith, than from 
the open assault of the unbeliever, or from the veiled 
mockery and sarcasm of allusions and hints in the 
writings of lukewarm allies. 

In the first place, there is need of moral courage. 
If our religion is one of truth, its sacred writings 
must be capable »f standing a truthful investigation. 
They will not stand us in good stead, if they cannot 
be submitted to careful cross-examination. Our 
confidence in them is not worth a rush-light, if nve 
shelter them from the scrutiny of modern science. 
The time is long past when the advances of criticism 
were regaiKlcd as encroachments upon holy ground. 
Wc now recognise that*thc truest reverence is linked 
with the truest faith, and that the truest faith is that 
whicli invite^ the freest investigation. The Spirit of 
Christ, who liveth now, shall guide into truth, and 
the truth shall make us free. 

In the second place there is need of candour and 
freedom from prejudice. It is strange how many 
current views on Biblical questions rest upon Jewish 
and ecclesiastical tradition, for which there was little 
historical basis. A priori assumptions such as that 
the composition of a work necessarily belongs to 
the date of the events which it describes, and that 
the formation of the Scriptures runs parallel with the 
history 6# the people, or that books such as Joshua 
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and Job were necessarily written by those whose 
names they bore, have for generations deeply moulded 
the popular conceptions, but cannot stand a moment’s 
critical investigation. Our views of the various 
books must be based upon the careful study of their 
contents,' not upon views, however venerable, about 
the manner of their inspiration or the time of their 
composition. It sounds but a trite thing to say that 
we must be ready to make concessions, and that many 
a preconceived idea must be sacrificed. It is, however, 
necessary to insist upon this, and to convince our- 
selves that new methods of interpretation must bring 
altered views of many disputed points. Nor can I 
be doing wrong in indicating some of the chief 
changes, which it seems probable that Biblical 
students must prepare themselves to accept. I have 
no wish to state them in any way dogmatically ; my 
object is merely to indicate lines of thought which 
Old Testament criticism has suggested to one whose 
business it is, in however small a way, to devote him- 
self to its careful study. 

(a) First, I should place the increased import- 
ance which we should assign to the element of 
compilation in the composition of the various books 
of the Old Testament. Hardly a single large book 
in the whole Canon fails to present in some degree 
an example of this process. Under this head the 
two most notable examples are the prophet Isaiah 
and the writings contained in the Pentateuch. Both, 
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I know well, are contro’^prted points. But on both 
points, it appears tfc me certain that the traditional 
view must be modified. According to modern 
criticism, the last twenty-six chapters of Isaiah must 
have been written during or after the Exile, not 
in the days of Hezekiah ; while the Pefltateuch 
contains \Yithin itself at least three or four different 
documents distinguishable by characteristic traits of 
language and subject matter. In the case of both 
Isaiah and the Pentateuch, unity of authorship must 
be abandoned ; and in the case of the Pentateuch, 
although there is no reason to doubt that the separgjte 
documents may have been derived from, or based 
upon, materials, written or oral, composed by, or at 
the commaijd of, Moses, still the old contention that 
the Pentateuch, as we ha^e it, is derived from the pen 
of Moses, will undoubtedly have to be given up. 

{b) Next in importance seems to be the recogni- 
tion of the fact that until the last years of the Israelite 
Monarchy, or until the return from the Exile, the 
Chosen People had no Sacred Scriptures. The need 
of the written "Word was not realised, until the 
dispersion of the people and the decay of prophecy. 
The formation of the Jewish Bible, the collection of the 
books, and the recognitioiT of their sacred authority, 
belong to the history of Judaism, not to the history 
of the Monarchy of Israel. It is when Israel ceases 
to be one of the independent Kingdoms of the earth, 
and bcgin§ its career as a religious community, as 
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a dispersed sect, that the Jewish Bible begins its 
history as a Sacred Canon. It is’-with the institution 
of the Synagogue that we are to associate the 
authoritative use of Scripture in worship. Up to 
that time the people had appealed to the instruction 
or Torah, the judgment and statutes, committed to 
the keeping of priests and prophets, transmitted by 
writing and by word of mouth from generation to 
generation. But the appeal to J the book of the 
law,” the appeal to Scripture, is to be connected 
with the decay and fall of temporal pOvver, and the 
recognition of Israel’s spiritual mission. 

(c) Thirdly, analysis both of contents and language 
shows that the composition of many books belongs to 
a miich later date than tradition formally^ assigned to 
them. For instance, the carejul study of the language 
induces the majority of modern scholars to see in 
Ecclesiastes not the writing of a Solomon in the 

r- 

tenth century B.C., but that of an Alexandrian Jew 
not unacquainted with Greek speculation of the 
' third or fourth centur^. Others, again, feel convinced 
that some of the Psalms refer to the persecution 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. Again, it is claimed that 
the books Daniel and Esther, though based on the 
materials of more ancient work, derive their present 
form from the Jewish literature of the second 
century. 

I have specified some of the possible changes of 
view which Biblical students may have to accept 
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with respect to the composition, date, and canonical 
acceptance of some of the Old Testapient writings. 
At the same time I would impress upon you that 
modern criticism brings with it real gain as well as 
apparent loss. We learn to appreciate the infinite 
variety of the sacred writings by which God taught 
the people from whom His Son was born into the 
world. We see in them not one type of teaching, 
but many. Eacl> century left its impress upon the 
people of God’s choice, and bequeathed its influence 
in the varic*d record of God’s dealings with Israel, 
God’s revelation of Himself. Each book has* a 
history of its own : each result of slow evolution 
reflects a different aspect of^ Divine truth. No 
sacred herkage is destroyed ; the new is assimilated 
to the old, and the e^iistence of both side by side 
witnesses to the continual work of the Spirit. 

What we^ learn, too, from modern study of other 
countries, of Egypt, of Babylon, and of Assyria, con- 
firms the truth and accuracy of Scripture records. 

♦ • 
The more closely we compare them with extant 

writings of the*^ time, the more reason have we to 
wonder at the loftiness of tone, the purity of 
thought, the sobriety of language, the spirituality of 
devotion which characterise Jewish Scripture. 

I have dwelt hitherto upon the literary side of 
the question, upon the points which easily engage 
our interest, and too easily provoke contradiction 
and contlbversy even among those who have never 
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really attempted to study th«t subject. It is because 
it is so easy^to fling an indoleni sneer at modern 
criticism that I have insisted upon the necessity of 
courage and of candour in the Christian reader. The 
search for truth always demands moral effort. 

But *1 desire especially to urge that the study 
of the Old Testament should be directed to the 
spiritual teaching of the books. The message which 
they bring far outweighs in importance considerations 
of date and method of structure. The advance 
which has been made in our literary acquaintance 
wkh the Old Testament does not affect its instruction 
to Christian readers. It does not touch its signific- 
ance as the record of Divine revelation, as the 
«• 

witness of Christ’s coming, as the preparation for 
the unveiling of the Divine Bresence on earth. 

The Old Testament which we have inherited is 
the same as that which was in the Ijands of our 
Lord and His Apostles. The use which they made 
of them, we are to make of them. Whatever be 

r C 

the secrets of their construction, they are the writings 
of which our Lord could say, “ they testified of 
Him ” ; these are “ the Moses and the Prophets, 
which if men believed not, neither would they believe 
though one rose from the dead.” These are the 
sacred writings which, as St. Paul says in my text, 
“ are able to make thee wise unto salvation ” : not, you 
will observe, of themselves, but through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus.” These were the Scriptures, just 
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as we have them, whicti shaped the Judaism from 
which Christ spralig, and formed the basis of the 
education of His human intellect. T^hese moulded 
the character, and permeated the thoughts, of the 
Apostles themselves ; these the Christian Church 
accepted from the first as an authoritati^fe sacred 
Canon, as the Rule of Faith and Standard of 
Teaching. 

They have npt lost their power because their 
literary structure is better understood. Their teach- 
ing is not 'affected by altered views of their date 
and origin. To us, as to our Blessed Lord and^ to 
His Apostles, they convey the record of God’s 
dealings with chosen family and nation, of His 
preparation of a people, so that from them Should 
come the Prince of Pe0.ee. They contain the record 
of His hatred for sin, of His love for holiness, of 
the mysteries of His wisdom and His power. 

I ought, perhaps, before closing, to notice two 
objections which from experience I know to be 
constantly raised. The first *r elates to Inspiration*; 
what view can ‘be held of Inspiration, if we have to 
adopt some of the theories advocated by Modern 
Criticism ? My reply is that I do not think the 
subject of Inspiration is a matter of fact affected. 
The evidence of their Inspiration is contained in the 
message of their contents and in the recognition and 
sanction which they received from our Lord and the 
Apostldl Whatever be their history or their date 
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or authorship, these writing^ tower above the later- 
products of Judaism almost as mhch as the writings 
of the New 'Testament excel in beauty, strength, 
and character the extant works of the first Fathers 
of the Church. 1 grant that if we have strict views 
upon the precise mode of Inspiration, these may 
have to be modified. But neither in Scripture, nor 
from the Church, have we received any clear definition 
of the manner in which the Inspiration of Scripture 
was conveyed by the Holy Spirit. In the absence 
of direct teaching or of direct evidence, *our private 
views upon this mysterious subject can at the best 
be little more than reverent conjecture. In this 
only we may feel fairly confident, that we need to 
shape,* and, if necessary, to modify, our views upon 
the method of Inspiration b 3 j^ what we can learn of 
the history and teaching of the books. We must 
not reverse this process. Theories cannot alter 
facts. But the apprehension of new facts may 
bring about the change of old theories or the 
introduction of new ide*as. The Scriptures arc given 
to us by Inspiration of the Spirit.* Though we 
cannot see the whole truth, let us turn our eyes in 
the same direction as the Apostles of old. 

The other objection, which I must only very 
briefly notice, relates especially to the Pentateuchal 
question. How, it is asked, if the Pentateuch proves 
to be a late compilation of four or five earlier 
documents, can we reconcile such a view with the 
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omniscience and truthfulness of our Lord, who uses 
such expressions ^s “ Moses for your hardness of 
heart suffered you to put away your wives ” (Matt, 
xix. 8), and “ Moses said, Honour thy father and 
thy mother” (Mark vii. 10); ‘'Did not Moses give 
you the law?” (John vii. 19). 

In reply to this inquiry, it is essential that wc 
should draw a distinction between the final compila- 
tion of the Penta];cuch and the ultimate source from 
which its component parts are drawn. The materials 
which the Pentateuch comprises may have been first 
derived from Moses and his companions, and there 
is no reason to doubt that Moses was Israel’s 
first lawgiver, and that from him were derived the 
foundations of the Israelite constitution. If would 
be as much a mistakg to dissociate his name from 
the Pentateuch as to assign to his actual pen the 
present aspgct of its contents. 

Further, the name of “ Moses ” was accepted as 
the impersonation of “ the law,” as that of David 
impersonated the Psalter. *No one now suppos(?s 
that David wrote the whole Psalter ; but in early 
times, before historical criticism was known, an appeal 
to “ David ” meant a quotation from the Psalter with 
as much or as little precision as an appeal to “Moses” 
meant a quotation from the Pentateuch. 

Lastly, we should remember that our Lord in 
His sayings and teaching spoke as a Jew to Jews. 
In mafifers of merely human cognisance — such as 
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history, science, or literary ^ criticism — it is to be 
noticed that He never claimed superiority over His 
contemporaries. He never displayed knowledge of 
facts which could not be possessed by those of His 
own time. The excellence of His teaching was 
not an array of new facts. He did not come to 
save^ the people by a new policy, by practical in- 
ventions, or by literary subtlety. He accepted the 
knowledge of His day with all its jjettiness ; but He 
made it live by the Spirit of His wisdom and power. 
He took upon Himself all the limitatibns of our 
manhood, both in body and in mind. In His moral 
and spiritual vision He, in His sinless purity, 
possessed a power of perfect insight ; He could read 
hearts -and lay bare thoughts. Into the question of 

the omniscience of His Divine nature our finite 

« 

thought cannot enter. But to His intellectual 
powers in His humanity there seem to have been 
assigned the natural barriers of the time in which 
He lived. We should no more be justified in 
crediting Him with an Vinticipation of the problems 
of Modern Criticism, than in expecting to hear 
from His mouth utterances correcting the imperfect 
knowledge of His time respecting medicine or 
astronomy. We do not expect to have divinely 
revealed to us things at which man^s unaided under- 
standing arrives by the exercise of God-given powers. 
So far then as our Lord’s custom can afifect us, we 
cannot be influenced one way or another by His 
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acceptance and employjnent of the Jewish tradition 
of His day. Tht subjects of His discourses were 
spiritual and moral, and, in His incidental references 
to Moses, He adopts the language of the Scribes. 
The questions of authorship and of composition are 
outside the range of His teaching as they were 
outside the investigations of His day. 

But in no case, as I said before, either then or 
now, could the jiame and authority of Moses be 
taken away from the substance of the Pentateuch. 
The questibns of the Old Testament, to which our 
Lord by His example directs us, are those wljich 
affect the principles of our daily conduct, and com- 
mend its teaching to the hearts of men and women. 
His use o£ it should ever recall us to its ri^it use. 
He has shown that t^jc true seal of its Inspiration 
lies beyond the reach of controversy upon its date 
and manner of composition. 

In conclusion, let us beware of having our atten- 
tion to Scripture diverted by merely secondary 
matters ; let us take heed tliat we are not satisfieQ 
with a merelj^ superficial acquaintance with its 
pages. 

Our Lord, after His Resurrection, “ beginning from 
Moses and all the prophets,'’ interpreted to the two 
disciples in all the Scriptures “ the things concerning 
Himself.” Again, wc read how, after declaring that 
“ all things must now be fulfilled which are written 
in the ^aw of Moses and the prophets and the 
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Psalms concerning me,” He<. opened the Apostles’ 
minds that they might understaifd the Scriptures. 
With such a testimony to their power and worth, 
we may be assured that their true value does not 
rest upon the surface ; we may be assured, too, that 
if we prayerfully, studiously, devotionally, and con- 
tinuously probe their depths, we shall find their 
power and their comfort in the witness which they 
bear to Jesus, to Him who came of, the Jews accord- 
ing to the flesh, the Saviour of the world. 

All too sketchily and scantily I have ^laid before 
you some of the aspects of these questions, and 
the spirit in which we need to meet them. There 
are many, I believe and hope, who, in our own 
Church and elsewhere, are devoting their kves to the 
Christian solution of these problems. Most of us 
arc recognising the necessity — in greater or less 
degree — of modifying old views and^ sentiments. 
But we do not see reason for any doubt as to the 
ultimate result. The faith in the great Revelation 
i^^ not shaken, but strengthened, by search for greater 
accuracy in the literary history of the books of the 
Bible, and by the discovery of their growth and 
development. With a good heart and strong con- 
fidence we say to you, “ Be patient, and be forbearing 
in your judgment ; await the issue of criticism with 
the spirit of meekness and of prayer. See that for 
whatever else you look, you seek first in those pages 
for Christ, and that you find Him in His Word 
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which liveth and abide^h for ever. Pray too for us, 
who toil in a difficult field, exposed Jto much mis- 
construction and suspicion ; pray, not for success 
of this view of man or of that, but for the full 
enlightenment of the Spirit ” 
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to modern JJiblic.a^ science and a work of great interest to the general reader.” 

PALL MALL 6'.^ZA'r7'A'.—“ Professor Ryle has earned the thanks of 
students by the learning, industry, and, we may add, the candour with which Ije has 
performed lii.s task.” 

//CllLSH li'C'RLP . — “A valuable contribution to a subject of considerable 
interest Ijoth to Jews and Christians. It is characterised by fulness of treatment, 
and is worked out in its details with a compiehcnsiveness and clearness^and let us 
add also with ai)readth of view, which cannot fail to impress the reader.” 

R EE/EI!^ OF THE C H U RCIIES.— " A sober and earne.st piece of work. . . . 
Everything about the book is cahu,#lear, and eminently sensible. . . . His reason- 
ings are very clear and deeply interesting. No saner, abler book has been issued for 
many a day.” 


PHILO AND HOLY SCRIPTURE; or, the 
Quotations of Philo fr®m the Books of thf 
Old Testapient. With introduction and Notes. Crown 
8vo. I O.S. net. 

THE GV A R D I A N . — 'Eio doubt Dr. Ryle’.s labours will stimulate students to 
read ‘ Philo,’ while the Biblical extracts will be a benefit to the criticism of the 
Septuagint. ” 

EXPOSI TOR y 7’/yi/A\V.— “ The student of the Canon will especially find 
the Introduction profitable. To him, indeed, the whole book will be necessary 
for constant cotisultation.” 

7Y/A' SPECTATOR , — “A work that deserves the grateful appreciation of 
the students who are interested in the subjecl.” 

MACMILLAN AND CO., Ltd., LONDON. 



MACMILLAN AND CO/8 PUBLICATIONS. 

BY THE SAME^ AUTHOR. 

Crown 8 VO. 3s. net. 


THE EARLY NARRATIVES OF GENESIS 

A Brief Introduction to the Study of Genesis I. -XL 

EXPOSITORY . . . The most complete 

and the most novel treatise on the subject which English 
scholarship has yet produced — altogether a fearless, yet 
reverent and discreet discussion of a weighty and difficult 
question.” 

WEEKLY CHURCHMAN,— Professor Ryle w'e 
find a guide upon the question who has the great qualification 
of a mind both conservative and open.” 

SCOTSMAN. — ‘L . . This courageous little book will do 
more to reconcile science with true religion than half the 
treatises which have been written with that object.” 

SPECTA TOR. — “ The book may be highly commended 
as an honest attempt, mad^ by a writer of much ability and 
learning, to put the narrative on a footing which is consistent 
with criticism and the purposes of edification.” 

INQUIRER. — “Mr. Ryle takes up what is ... a bold 
and candid attitude, and we haW only to add that the style of 
his book is lucid, and that the work bears evidence of critical 
discrimination as well as of devoutness.” 


MACMILLAN AND CO., Ltd., LONDON. 
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HIST5>RY*OF THE BIBLE 

THE BIBLfe IN THe'cHUHCIL By Right^Rev. Bishop West- 
COTT. loth Edition. I*ott 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

II1ST0RY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLEL By the Right Rev. Bishop 
Westcott. a New ICdition revised By W. Aldis Wri(;iit. 
Crown 8 VO. ^ \In the Press. 

BIBLICAL HISTORY . 

THE HOLY BIBLE. (Eversley Edition.) Arranged in Paragraphs, 
with«an Introduction. ByJ. W. Mackail, M.A. 8 vols. Globe 
8vo. 4s. net each. 

Vol. I. Genesis — Numbers. II. Deuteronomy — 2 Samuel. 
III. I Kings — J^sther. IV. Job — Song of Solomon. V. Isaiah 
— Lamentations. VI. Ezekiel — Malachi. VI I . Matthew — ^John. 
VHI. Acts — Revelation. 

THE MODERN READER’S BIBI.E. A Series of Books from the 
Sacred Scriptures presented in Modern Literary Form. The Text 
is that of the Revised Version. It is used by special permission 
of the University Presses of Oxford and Cambridge. IMited by 
R. G. Moulton, M.A. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. each volume. 
History Series, 6 volumes. — Genesis, The Exodus, Deuteronomy, 
The Judges, The Kings, The Chronicles. 

Poetry SiTuies^ 3 volumes. — The Psalms and 1/amentations, 2 vols. 

Biblical Idylls — Solonum’s Song, Ruth, Esther, Tobit. 

Wisdom Series, 4 volumes. — The J’roverbs, Ecclesiasticus, Ecclesiastes 
and the Wisdom of Solomon, The 15ook of Jol). 

Prophecy Series, 4 volumes. — Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel. 
New TESTA^#:NT Series, 4 volumes. — St. Matthew and St. Mark and 
the General Epistles; The Gospel, Epistles, and Revelation of St. 
John. 'St. Luke and St. Paul, 2 vols. 
iN'rRODUCTORY SERIES, 3 volumes.-^ Bible Stories (Old Testament), 
Bible Stories (New Testament), .Select Masterpieces of Bibltcal 
Literature. • 

I NTRODUC'J'ORY Series. Cheap Editions, is. 6d. each. Bible Stories 
(Old Testament), Bible Stories (New Testament). 

ST. JAM le.S'S (lAZRTTF .. — “While the sacred text h.as in no way been tampered 
with, the books are presented in modern literary form and are furnished with an intro- 
duction and notes by Professor Richard G. Moulton. The notes are scholarly, and of 
real heljj to the student.” ^ 

BIBLE LESSONS. By Rev. E. A. Abbott, D.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
SIDE-LIGHTS UPON BIBLE HISTORY. By Mrs. Sydney Buxton. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

STORIPIS FROM THE BIBLE. First Series. By Rev. A. J. Church. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

BIBLE READINGS SELECTED FROM THE PENTATEUCH 
AND THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. By Rev. J. A. Cross. 
2nd Pldition. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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Biblical History — continued. 

CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF BIBLE STORIES. By Mrs. 
H. Gaskoin. Pott, 8vo. IS. each. Tart I. Old Testament ; 11 . 
New Testament ; III. Three Apostles. / , 

THE NATIONS AI>’OUND ISRAEL. By A. Keary. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
VILLAGE SERMONS. By Rev. F. J. A. Hort, D.D. 8vo. 6.s. 

This Volume contains a Series of Sermons dealinj^ in a f>opular 
way with the successive Books of which the Bil)le is made up. 
They form an admirable introduction to the subject. 

SERMONS ON THE BOOES OF THE BIBl'E. (Selected from 
Jlllaor. So/Jions.) Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND RELIGION IN ANCIENT ISRAEL. An Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Old Testament. By the Rev. J. C. 
d’oDi), M.A. Cantab., Canon of St. Saviour’s Cathedral, Natal. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The author writes from the standpoint of a Trank acceptance of the 
results of Bililical criticism, and the nece.ssity of restating the history in the 
light of modern research. His chief aim is to assist thos(j who have been 
placed in a condition of uncertainty by tlie re.suUs of criticism, and to 
bring back the attention of int(‘lligent men and women to the Scriptures 
as a sotirce of siuritual instruction, ('anon T«‘dd in his wa>rk has assumed 
the main results of criticism, and while, for the most part, he has avoided 
the discussion of dis])uted points, he has in some details advanced views 
which have not hitlierlo been suggested. 

IHSTORVr PROPHECY, AND THE MONUMENTS, or, ISRAEL 
AND I'lIE NATIONS. By Prof. j. F. M‘Cuki)Y. 3 Vols. 
8vo. Vi>l. r. d'o the Downfall of Samaria. Vol. II. To the 
Kali of Nineveh. \'ol. HI. To tfie end of Exile (completing the 
work). 14s. net each. 

TIMES. — “A learned treatise on tlie andent liKtory of the Semitic peoples as 
interpreted by the new liuht obtained from the modem study of ihek monuments." 

fCXEOSITORV 7’/yi//xV, The work is very able and very welcome. . . . It will 
take the place of all existing; Itislories of these n.ations.” 

A CLASS-BOOK Oh' OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By Rev. 

Canon Maci.kar. With, Four Maps. Pott Svo. 4s. 6d. 

A ^CLASS-BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. Includ- 
ing the conin ction of the Old and New Testament. By the same. 
Bolt Svo. 5s. 6d. 

A SHILLING BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By 
the same. Pott Svo. is. 

A SHILLING HOOK OF NEW TE.STAMENT HISTORY. By 
the same. Pott Svo. is. 

THE BIBLE FOR HOME READING. Edited, with Comments and 
Reflections for the use of Jewish Parents and Children, by C. G. 
Montefiore. Bart I. To the Second Visrr of Neiiemiah to 
Jerusat.em. 2nd Edition. Extra Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. net. 
Part TI. Containing Selections from the Wisdom Literature, the 
Prophets, and the P.salter, together with extracts from tlie 
Apocrypha. Extra Crown Svo, 5s. 6d. net. 
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Biblicsfl Hi§tory — contifiued. 

VOCAL AND LITERARY INTERPRETATION OK THE BIRIT:. 
J^y S. S. CuRKY, Ph.D. IntroductuMi by Francis G. Peabody, 
r).D._ Crown 8vol 6s*6cL net. 

SCOTS M The bot^,*^tself a ciilUired and cnidite tre.'itJ.se upon a matter too 
often left to teachers of mere physic.'d accomplishments, is father recoirnnended by an 
introduction from the pen of an eiiiineni American divine, J)r. Francis G. Peabody. It 
deserves iihe attention of every one interested in its subject.” 


Tt4E OLD TESTAMENT 

SCRHTURE READINGS FOR SCHOOLS AND FAHILIES. 
P>y C, M. YoN(iK. Globe 8vo. is. 6d. each ; also with coininents, 
3s. 6d. each. — First Series: Genesis TO Deuteronomy. — S econd 
Series; Joshua 'J'o Solomon. — T hird Series: Kinds ani> the 
Prophets. — F ourth Scries : The Gospel Times. — Fifth Series : 
Apos'iolk: Tim!?s. 

THE DIVINE LIBRARY OF THE OLD I'EST’AMENT. Its 
Origin, I*reservation, Inspiration, and l‘ennanent Value. By Rev. 
A. F. Kirkpatrick, B.D. Crown 8vo. 3.S. net. 

TIMES . — An elocpieiU and temperate plea hn- the ciilical study of the Scri^diircs.” 
J\l ANC 11 KSTE.R GUARDIAN , — “ An excellent intro'luction to the modern view 
of the Old Testament. . . . 'I’ho learned author is a genuine ciitic, . . . He expounds 
clearly what has been recently called the ‘ Amdytic ’ treatment of the books of the Old 
Testament, and generally adopts its results. . . . 'J'he volume is adiniiably suited to 
fulfd il.s purpose of familial ising the minds of earnest Hible readers with work which 
bihlical criticismjis now doing.” 

THE DOCTRlNii OF THE PROPHET'S. Warburtonian LecUires 
1886-1890. By Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick, B.D. 3rd Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

SCOTSiSIAN , — “ This volume gives us the result of lipe scholarship and competent 
learning in a very attractive Ibrm. it is written simply, clearly, and elocpiently ; and it 
invests the subject oi which it trcai.s with a vivid and vil.d intere.st which will coimnend 
it to the reader of general intelligence, as well as to those who are more especially 
occupied with such studies.” 

GLASGO IE HERA LD. — “ Profc.ssor Kiikpatrick’s book will he found of great value 
for purposes of study.” 

TOO KM A S ’, — “ As a summary of the mainfcsults of recent investigation, and #s a 
thoughtful appreciation of both the human and divine sides of the prophets’ work and 
message, it is worth tlie qjttenlion of all Bible students.” 

THE PATRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS OF THE OLD 

TEST'AMENT. liy Frederick Denison Maurice. New 

Edition. Crown Svo. 3s. 6 ( 1 . 

THE PROPHETS AND KINGS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

By the same. New Editi('A. Cnwn Svo. 3.S. 6d. 

THE CANON. OF THE OLD* TESTAMENT. An Essay on the 
Growth and' Formation of the Hebrew Canon of Scripture. By the 
Right Rev. H. E. Ryle, Bishop of Winchester. 2nd Ed. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

EXrOSETOR.—^' Scholars are indebted to Professor Ryle for having given them for 
the first time a complete and trustworthy history of the Old Testament Canon.” 

EXPOSEEOR’^' 'J'JMES , — “He rightly claims tluat hi.s book possesses that most 
English of virtues — it may be read throughout. . . . An exieusive and minute research 
lies concealed under a most fresh and flexible English style.” 


H 
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The Old Testament — continued. 

THE MYTHS OF ISRAEL. THE ANCIENT BOOK OF GENESIS. 
WITH ANALYSIS AND EXPLANATION OF ITS COM- 
POSITION. By Amos Kidder«Fiskf, Aulhor of “ The Jewish 
Scriplures,” etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE EARLY NAICRATIVES OF GENESIS. By the Right Rev. 

H. E. Ryle, Bishop of Winchester. Cr. 8vo. 3s. net. ,, 
PHILO AND HOLY SCRIPTURE, OR THE QUOTATIONS OF 
PHILO FROM THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
With Introduction and Notes by the Right^’Rev. li. E. Ryle, 
Bishop *0! Winchester. Cr. 8vo. 10s. net. 

In the present work the attempt has been made to collect, arrange in 
order, and for the first time print in full all the actual quotations from the 
books of the Old Testament to be found in Philo’s writings, and a few of 
his paraphrases. For the purpose of giving general assistance to students 
Dr. Ryle has added footnotes, dealing princi])ally with the text of Philo’s 
quotations compared with that of the Septuagiiit ;^’and in the introduction 
he has endeaviuired to explain Philo’s attitude towards Holy .Scripture, 
and the character of the variations of his text from that of the Septuagint. 

TIMES . — “ Tliis book will he found by students to be a very useful supplement and 
companion to the learned Dr. Drummond’s important work, Fhilo Judaus." 

The Pentateuch — 

AN HISTORICO-CRITICAL INQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN 
AND COMPOSITION OF THE ITEXATEUCH (PENTA- 
TEUCII AND BOOK OF JOSHUA). By Prof. A. Kuenen. 
Translated by Philtp IL Wicksteed, M.A. 8vo., 14s. 

The Psalms — 

GOLDEN TREASURY PSALTBR. The Student’s Edition. 
Being an Edition with briefer Notes of “The Psalms Chrono- 
logically Arranged by Four Friends.” T’ott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE PSALMS. With Introductions and Critical I>b>tcs. By A. C. 
Jennings, M.A., and W. H. Lowe, M.A. In 2 vols. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. ench. 

THE BOOK OF PSALMS. Edited with Comments and Reflections 
< for the Use of Jewish IkPrents and Children. By C. G. Monte- 
EJORK. Crown 8vo, is. net. 

THE PRAYER-BOOK PSALMS. Relicvccr of Obscurities, and 
made smoother for Chanting, with scarcely noticeable alteration. 
By the Rev, E. D. Crer, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2'. net, 

Isaiah — 

ISAIAH XL. — LX VI. With the Shorter Prophecies allied to it. 

By Matthew Arnold. Witft Notes. Crown 8 vo. 5s. 

A BIBLE- READING P'OR SCHOOLS. The Great Prophecy of 
Israel’s Restoration (Isaiah xl.-lxvi.) Arranged and Edited for 
Young Learners. By the same. 4th Edition. Pott 8vo. is. 

Zechariah — 

THE HEBREW STUDENT’S COMMENTARY ON ZECH- 
ARIAH, Hebrew and LXX. ByW. H. Lowk, M.A. 8vo. los. 6d. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT 

THE AKHMIM FRAGMENT OF THE APOCRYPHAL 
GOSPEL OF ST. PETER. By 11 . B. Swete, D.D. Svo. 5s. net. 
THE Pljl^GRESS^Aj DOCTRINE IN THE NEW TESTA- 
MEN! : The Bampton Lectures, 1864. Jiy Canon Thomas 
Deiiany Bernard, M.A. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 
HANDBOOK TO THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF NEW 
TESTAMENT. By F. G. Kenyon, D. Litt., Assistant Keeper 
of Manuscri|3^s in the liritish Museum. Svo. los. net. 

THE NEW TEfsTAMENT IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Eight Lectures. By Professor E. C. Moore of Harvard University. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 6d. net. • 

THE RISE OF TIHO NIWV TESTAMENT. By David Saville 
Muz/ey, B.D. heap. Svo. 5s. 

IiwMANUKi. Kant. — “The Rise of the Dible as ttie people’s book is the greatest 
blessing that the luiman rac^has ever experienced.” 

THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By W. 

P, Du Bose, M.A. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

THIC MlikS.^AGES OF THE BOOKS. Being Discourses and Notes 
on the Books of the New Tchlament. By Dean Fakrar, Svo. 14s. 
ON A ERKSII REVISION OF THE ENGLISH NEW TESTA- 
MEN'r. With an Ai)pcn(lix on the last ITTition of the Lord’s 
I’rayer. By Bisho]^ Lich'I'FOOT. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 
DISSERTATIONS ON !TiE APOSTOLIC AGE. By Bishop 
LiCxHTFoot. Svo. 14s. 

BIBLICA^^ ESSAYS. By Bbshop Ligh'J'FOOT. Svo. 12s. 

THE UNITY OF THE NIWV TESTAMENT. By F. D. Maurice. 

2nd Edition. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 12s. 

A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HISTORY OF THE CANON 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DURING THE FIRST FOUR 
CENTURIES. By Right Rev. Bishop Westcott. 7th Edition. 
Crown 8^0. los. 6d. 

THE STUDENT’S LIFE OF JESUS. By G. H. Gilbert, I’h.D. 
Crown Svo. 5s. net. 

THE STUDENT’S LIFE OF PA^JL. P>y G. H. Gilbert, 1 \D. 
Crown Svo. 5s. net. 

THE REVELATION OF JESUS : A Study of the Primary Sources 
of Christianity. By G. H. Gilbert, I’h.D. Crown Svo. 5s. net. 
THE FIRST INTERPRETERS OF JESUS. By G. H. Gilbert, 
Ph. D. Crown Svt). 5s. net. 

NEW TESTAMENT HANDBOOKS. Edited by Shaii.er 
Mathews, Professor of Ney Test. Hist, at the University of Chicago. ‘ 
A HISTORY OF NEW TESTAMENT TIMES IN PALES- 
TINE (175 B.C.-70 a.d.). By Shaii.er Mathews, A.M. 
Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 

A HISTORY OF THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. 
Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE BIBLICAl. THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By Ezra P. Gould, D.D. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 
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The New Testament — continued, 

A HISTORY OF THE HIGHER CRITICISM OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. By Prof. IT. S. Nash. 5s. 6d. net. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO Tip: NEW TESTAMENT. By 
B. W. Bacon, D.D. Crown 8vo. » 3,. 6d. net./ 

THE TEAC^HNG OF JESUS. By G. B. Steven.s, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. 3.S. 6d. net. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL GREEK*. The 
Text revised by Bishop Wesicott, D.D. , and Prof. F. J. A. 
Hort, D.D. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. los. .<6d. each. — Vol. 1 . 
Text ; II. Introduction and Appendix. /' 

Libraryi Edition. 8vo. los. net. [ Text in Macmillan Greek 7 'ype. 
ijchool hidition. l2mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. ; roan, 5s. 6d. ; morocco, 
6s. 6d. ; India I’apcr Eflition, limp calf, 7s. 6d. npt. 
GREEK-KNGLISH LhiXICON TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By W. J. Hickie, M.A. Pott 8vo. 3s. 

ACADEMY. — “ Wc can cordially recotumend this as a very bandy little volume 
compiled on sound princifdes.” , 

GRAMMAR OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. By Prof. F. 
Blass, University of Halle. Auth. P^nglish Tran.s. 8vo. 14s.net. 

TIMES. “Will probably V)ecomc the standard book of referenef for those students 

who enter upon minute gnairirnatical study of the language of the New 're.stainent.” 

THE GOSPELS— 

ri-flLOLO(iV OF THE GOSI'ELS. By Prof. F. Blass. Crown 
8 vo. 4 .S. 6(1. net. 

GUARDIAN . — “ (.)n the whole, Profes.sor Bla.ss'.s new book seems to us an im- 
portant contribution to criticism. ... It will .stimulate imiuiry, and will open up fresh 
lines of thought to any serious student.” 

THE S\T< 0 -LATIN TEXT OF THE GOSPELS. ’ By the Rev. 
Frederic Henry Chase, D.D. 8vo. 7s. 6('l. net. 

The sequel of an e.ssay by Dr. Chase on*the old Syriac element in the 
text of C('>dex Bezae. 

TIMES. — “An im])ortant and .scholarly contribution to New Testament criticism." 

SYNOPTICON ; An Exposition of the Common Matjfcr of the Synop- 
tic Gospels. By W. G. Ru.shbrooke. Printed in Colours. 410. 
35s. net. Indispensable to a Theological Student. 

A SYNOPSIS OF THE GOSPELS IN GREEK. With various 
Readings and Critical N^tes. By the Rev. Ar'I'IIUR WRK'.irr, 
B. D., Vice-President of Oueens’ College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 4to. * los. net. 

The difference between the first and second forms of this book is 
important, jA'actical considerations having led to the enlargement of the 
original. T’n.ssages prcviou.sly omitted are now included in brackets and 
printed in a distinctive type to indicate the foreign characicr of such 
accretions to the primitive text. Var^nis readings have been added ; so 
have also an introduction, many critical and a few grammatical notes. 
The author’s primary object has been to make available all the facts 
relating to the text of the Gospels : he has, as a secondary proceeding, 
explained his own deduction from the construction which he himself puts 
on them — and this deduction points to an origin not in written but in oral 
tradition. The case for it is fully argued in the introduction. 

THE COMPOSITION OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. By Rev. 
Arthur Wright, Crown 8vo. 5s. 
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The Gospels — continued, 

CAMBRIDGE REVIEW. — “The wonderful force and freshness which we find on 
every page of the book. There is no sign of hastiness. All seems to be ihe outcome of 
years of rever^t thought, nov%brouglit to light in the clearest, most telling way. . . . 
The book will%|jirdly go un#hlllenged by the different .schools of thought, but all will 
agree in gratitude at least for its vigour and reality.” 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP^ THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
By Right Rev. Bishop Wes'J'COTT. 8th Ed. Cr. 8vo. los. 6d. 

FOUR LPXTURES ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
GOSPP'.LS. ^ By the Rev. J. H. WlLKiNStw, M.A., Rector oi 
Stock Gaylar^, Dorset. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

THE LP:AD 1 NG IDP:AS of THE GOSPELS. Jly W. Alex- 
ander, D. D. Oxon., LL.D. Dublin, D.C.L. Oxon., Arch];i.shop of 
Arnvigh, and Lord IVimate of All Ireland. New Edition, Revi.sed 
and Enlart^ed. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

TWO LECTURES ON THE GOSPELS. By F. Crawford 
Burkitt, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2-s. 6d. net. 

Gospel of St. Matthew — 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATl'HEW. Greek Text 
as Revi.sed by Bishoj) Westcott and Dr. Hort. With Intro- 
duction and Notes l)y Rev. A. Si.oman, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

MANCII KSl'I'lR G HARD I A is sound and helpful, and the Ijricf iitrodiic- 

tion on Hellenistic Greek is particularly good.” 

Gospel of St. Mark — 

THE GREPHv TEXT. With Introduction, Notes, and Indices. 
By Rev. H. B. SweJ'E, D.D., Regius Professor •of Divinity 
in the University of Cainl^ridge. 2nd Pklition. 8vo. 15s. 

TIMES. — “A learned and scholarly jierformance, up to date with the most recent 
advances in New Testament crilicisrit.” 

THE P'ARLIP^ST GOSPEL. A Hi.storico-Critical Connnentary on 
the Gospel according to St. IMark, with Text, I'ranslation, and In- 
lroducti(<|i- P>y Allan Men/.ies, Profcs.sor of Divinity and Biblical 
Criticism, St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

SCHOOL READINGS IN THE GREER TESTAMENT. 
Being the Outlines of the Life of ouv Lord as given by St. Mark, with 
additions from the Text of the otlier livangclisl.s. Edited, with Nfttes 
and Vocabulary, by Rev. A. Calvert, M.A. Fcap. Svo. 2.s. 6d. 
Gospel of St. Luke — 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. The Greek Text 
as Revised by Bishop Wes^i COTT and Dr. Ploirr. With Introduction 
and Notes by Rev. J. Bond, M.A. P'ca]). Svo. 2s. 6d. 

GLASGOW IIERALD.- '‘T\\g nctijs arc short and crisp -suggestive rather than 
exhaustive.” . 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. A Course 
of Lectures on the Gospel of St. Luke. By Pk D. Maurice. 
Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE TN GRKP:K, 
AFTER THE WKSTCO'FT AND HORT TEXT. Edited, 
with Parallels, Illustrations, Various Readings, and Notes, by the 
Rev. Arthur Wrkiut, M.A. Demy 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 
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The Gospels — contmued. 

ST. LUKE THE PROPHET. By Edward Cakus Selwyn, D.D. 
Gospel of St. John — v [Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

TPIE CENTRAL TEACHING OF CHLIGT. BeiiY^'a Study and 
Exposition of^St. John, Chapters XIII. to XVII. By Rev. Canon 
Bernard, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6cl. 

liXPOSITOR Y 'FI AIRS . — “ Quite recently we liave had an exposition by him whom 
many call the greatest expositor living. Tint Canon Bernard’s work is still the work that 
will help tlie preacher most." a 

THE G0.‘ VEL OF ST JOHN. By F. D, M aui/.ce. Cr.8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE ACTS^ OF THE APOSTLES. 

ADDRESSES ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By 
the late Arciibishov Benson, With an Intrr duction by 
Adeline, Duchess oe IBcdford. Siqtcr Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 

TJIE CREDIBILITY OF THE BOOK OF THE ACTS OF 
THE APOSTLES. Bein^ the Hulsoq,n Lectures for 1 900-1. 
P»y the Rev. Dr. Chase, President of Queens’ College, Cambridge. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE OLD SYRIAC ELEMENT IN THE TEXTOh' THECODEX 
BEZAE. By the Rev. F. H. Chase, D.D, Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE ACTS OE THE APOSTLES IN GREEK AND ENGTTSH. 
With Notes by Rev. F. Kendall, M.A. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

SATURDAY RF.VIRW. — ‘‘Mr. Kendall has given us a very useful as well as a 
very scholarly book.’’ 

MANCHKSTliR GUARDIAN. — “Mr. Kendall is a careful sebohy andathougbt- 
ful writer, anrf‘the student may learn a good deal from bis cominentary." 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By E. p. Maurice. Cr. 
Svo. 3s. 6d. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLE§. P>eing the Greek Text as 
Revised by Ihshop Westcott and Dr. Hort. With Exjdanatory 
Notes by T. E. Pace, M«x\. Fenp. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. The Authorised Vefsion, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by T. E. Page, M.A., and J\cv. A. S. 
Walpole, M.A. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

BRITISH WEEKLY . — “ Mr, Pate’s Notes on the Greek Pext of the Acts are very 
weU known, and are decidedly scholarly and individual. . . . Mr. Page has written an 
introduction which is brief, scholarly, and suggestive.” 

THE CHURCH OF THE FIRST DAYS. The Church of 
Jerusalem. The Church of the Gentiles. The Church 
OF THE World. Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. By 
Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan. Crown Svo. los. 6d. 

THE EPISTLES— The Epistles of St. Paul— 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO TUfc ROMANS. The Greek Text, 
with English Notes. By Very Rev. C, J. Vaughan. 7th Pklititin. 
Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. A New Tran.sla- 
tion by Rev. W. G. Rutherford. Svo. 3s. 6(1. net. 

PILOT. — “Small as the volume is, it has very much to say, not only to profe.ssed 
students of the New 7’cstament, but also to the ordinary reader of the ILble. , . . Lhc 
layman who buys the book will he grateful to one' who helps him to realise that this per- 
plexing Epistle ‘ was once a plain letter concerned with a theme which plain men might 
understand.’ ’’ 
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The fipistles of St. Paul — continued. 

PROLEGOMENA TO ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE 
ROMANS AND THE EPHESIANS. By Rev. F. J. A. Hort. 
Crottn 8vo. 6s. % •* 

T)r, MARcJiMJoDS in thiPlwokwan . — “Anything from the pen of Dr. Hort is sure to 
be informative and suggestive, and the present publication b||ars his mark. . . . There 
is an air of originality about the whole discussion ; the difficulties are candidly faced, and 
the explanations offered appe.al to our .sense c»f what is reason.able.” 

TIMF.S . — “Will be welcomed by .all theologians as ‘an invaluable contribution to the 
study of those Kpistles’ .a*- the editor of the volume ju.stly calls it.” 

DA IL V ( 7/ A7 hV/ij.7. — “ 'I'he lectures aie an important contribution to the study 
of the famous Epistles^ which they treat.” 

ST; T'AUl.’S El'lSTLE TO THE GALATIANS.. An E.ssay on 
its De.stination and Date. By E. H. A.skwitii, D.D., Crown 
8vo» 3.S. 6d. net. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. A Revi.sed 
Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. By Bishop 
LiGirri'OOT. joth Edition. 8vo. 12s. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. The Greek Text 
witli Nujes. By the late Bishop Wf.stco'I'T. [/// Me J^ess. 

ST. PAUL’S El’lSTLE TO Till'. EPHESIANS. A Revised 
Text and Translation, with P'xposition and Notes. By J. Armi']'A(if, 
Roiunson, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 2nd P'ditinn. Sv^). 12s. 

077-/ Although we h.'ive some good commentaries on l<iphesians, . . . no 
one who has studied tliis Epistle would say that there w.as iio need for furtlier light and 
leading ; and the present volume covers a good de.al (T ground which ha.s not been 
covered, or not nearly so well covered, Ijefoic.” 

CHURCH 'I'lMC'.S. — “We have no hesit.ation in s.'iyitig that this*V(j]ume will at 
once take its pftice as the standard commentary upon the Epistle to the Ejdiesians. . . . 
We earnestly heg th^ clergy and intelligent laity to read and jiondcr o\’er thi.s most 
itispiiiiig volume ” ^ 

“ We can scarcely give higher prai.se to Dr. Rohiiison’s ‘ Ej)hesians’ th.in 
that which is implied in the c.vjuession of otir opinion th.-it it is worthy of a place beside 
the commentaries of I,iglitfuc)t, We.slcott, and Swete. And an exj^osiiion of this Kpisde 
oti the scale of their writings was much needed. . . . For soberness of jttilgineiit, accuracy 
of scholarshi]g l'ii#,eness of view, ami completeness of symjiathy with the teaching of 
.St. Paul, the work which is now in our hands leaves nothing to he desired. ... A work 
wdiich i.s in every way so excellent, .and which in every page gi\es us a fresh insight inti) 
the meaning and purpose of what is, from at least cue point of view, the grealc.st of 
Si. Paul's Epistles.” 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO TitE PUILIPPIANS. A Rcised 
Text, with .Introduction, Notes, and DLssertations. By Bishop 
LiGiiTFOOT. 9th Edition. 8vo. I2.s. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE PUILIPPIANS. With tran.sla- 
tion, Paraphrase, and Notes for English Readers. By Very Rev. 
C. J. Vaughan. Crown 8vo. Ss. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES *TO THE COLOSSIANS AND TO 
PHILICMON. A Revised Text, with Introductions, etc. By 
Bishop LiGHTFOor. 9th Edition. 8vo. 12s. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. Analysis and Ex- 
amination Notes. By Rev. G. W. Garrod. Crown Svo. 3s. net. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO dTIE THESSALONIAN EPISTLES. 
By 1 C. H. A.skwi'I’H, D. D., Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown Svo. 4s. net. 
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The Epistles of St. Paul — loiitinued. 

THE FIRST EITSTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. With 
Analysis and Notes by the Rev. G. W. Garrod, B.A. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. t j 

THE SECOND EITSTLE TO THE TH hfS SALONS AN S. With 

Analysis and Notes by Rev. G. W. Garkod. Cr. Svo. 2S. 6d. net. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE EPHESIANS. THE 
COLOSSI ANS, AND PHILEMON. With Introdvictions and 
Notes. Py Rev. J. Ll. Daviks. 2nd Edititfn. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLES OF S'L PAUL. For English headers. Part I. con- 
taining rthc First E]hslle to the Thessalonians. By Very Rev. C. 
I, Vaughan. 2nd Edition. Svo. Sewed, is. 6d. 

NOTES ON EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL FROM UNPUBLISHED 
COMMENTARIES. By Bi.-.hop LuiUTFOOT, D. I). Svo. 12s. 

THE l.ETTERS OF ST. I'AUL TO SEVEN CHURCHES 
AND THREE FRIENDS. Translated ^by Arthur S. Way, 
M.A. Crown Svo. 5s. net. 

The Epistles of St. Peter— , 

THE FIRST EPISTLE OF ST. PFITER, I. i to II. 17. The Greek 
Te.\t, witli Introductory Lerture, Commentary, and additional 
'Notes. By the late F. T. A. Hort, I). D.,D.C.L, , LL. D. Svo. 6s. 

THE FIRST EITSTLE Ol' ST. PETER (Greek Text). By 
j. Howard B, Masi'ERMAN, Princi]ial of the Midland Clergy 
Colle^ge, Tidgbaston, Birmingham, ('rown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Epistle of St. James — 

THE EPISl’LE OI' ST. JAMES. ^The Greek Text, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Rev. Joseph B. Mayor, M.A. 2nd 
Edition. Svo. 14s. net. 

EXPOSITORY TIMES. — “'I'lie most complete edition of St. James in the Knglisli 
laniriiago, .and the most .scrvice:i1>le for t)ie student of Greek. ” 

LUH N . — “ Professor Mayor’s volume in every part of it gives proof that no time 
or la])Our has been grudged in mastering this mass of literature, and that in .appraising it 
he has exercised the sound judgment of a thoroughly trained scholar and critic. . . . 
'Die notes are uniformly characterised by tliorough scholarship and unfailing sense. 'J'he 
notes resemble rather those of bighlfoot i'l.an those of Kllicott. ... It is a jileasure to 
wc;lc(5jne a book whit'li docs credit f(j Jsnglish learning, and which will take, and kcc]), a 
foremost place in I!iblic.a] literature.” 

SCCyTSJlI.,^! — “ It is a work which sum.s up m.any othcr.s, and t'' .any ore who wishes 
to make a tliorough study of the F.piistle of St. James, it will prove i:. 'i-p. Ic.” 

EXPOSITOR Cldr- IMakcusDods). — “ Will long remain the commentary on St. James, 
a storcliousc to wdiicli all subsequent students of the epistle must be indebted.” 

The Epistles of St. John — 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN^ By F. D. Maurice. Crown 
Svo. 3.S. 6d. 

THE ElTSTLEkS OF ST. JOHN. The Greek Text, with Notes. 
By Right Rev. Bishop Westcott. 4lh PJdition. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

GUARDI A N . — “ It contains a new or rather revised text, wdth careful critic.al remarks 
and helps ; very copious footnotes on the text ; an<l after each of the cha[>ters, 
longer and more elaborate notes in treatment of leading or difTicult questions, whether in 
respect of reading or theology. . . . Dr. Westcott has accumulated round them so much 
matter tb.at, if not new, was forgotten, or generally unobserved, and has thrown .so much 
light upon their language, theology, .and ch.aracteristics. . . . 7'he notes, critical, 
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The JSpistle of St. John — contimk^d. 

illustrative, and exegetical, which arepiven beneath the text, arc extraordinarily full and 
careful. . . . They exhibit the same minute analysis of every phrase and word, the same 
scrupulous weighing of every inflection and variation that characterised IV. Westcott’s 
commentary on the Gosj)elA. . . '’^ijiere is scarcely a syll.ible throughout the Kpistles 
which is disH(^scd withouLh\ving undergone the most anxious interrogation.” 

S A'l'U Rl^l K FA’ IpAv . — “ The more w'e examine this precious volume the more 
its e.xceeding richness in spiritual as well as in literary niate'.^! grows upon the mind.” 

The Eiijstle to the Hebrews — 

THE EPIS'FLE TO I'lTE IIEliREVVS IN (iREEK AND 
ENGLISM. With Notes. By Rev. P'. Rkndall. Cr. Svo. 6.s. 

THE EPISTIiE TO THE HEBREWS. English Text, with Com- 
mentary. By the same. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. • 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. With Notes.. By Very 
Rftv. C. J. Vaughan. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

7Yy 1/A’.V. — “ I’he name and reputation of the Dean of T.Iandaff area better rccorn- 
mentiation than we can give of the hlpistlc /o the / Iclnr'ws, the Greek text, with notes ; 
an edition which represents the results of more than tlu’rty years’ experience in the training 
of students for ordination^’ 

THE EPISI'LE TO THE HEBREWS. The Greek I'cxt, with 
Notos«und PAsays. By Right Rev. Bisho]) Wkstcott. Svo. 14s. 

CrlR‘\ I\ DIAN . — “ In form this - volume to that upon the K]>i‘’tles of St. 

John, d'he type is excellent, the p the index thorough; .and the volume 

L'ontains a full introduction, followed i>y tlie t»iceiv text, with a running commentary, anti 
a number of adtlitional notes on vc-rbal and doctrinal ])oints which needed fftller discus- 
sion. . . . Mi-- c. mva'pii.).’) of inspiration is further ilhistratetl l»y the treatment of the Old 
d'estament in ihc I'.p.-i’c, and the adtlitional notes that bc.ir on this point tieserve very 
careful study, 'i'hc spirit in which the stmlent should apiinach the perplexing tiueslions 
of Old Testament criticism coultl not be better described than it is in the last essay.” 

The BooR of , Revelations — 

THE APOCALVPSE^OE ST. JOHN. The Greek Text, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Indices hy the Rev. Prufes.sor H. B. 
SWE’i'K, D.I). Svo. \/)i I he /Wss. 

'PI IE Al’OCALYPSE. A Study, By ARCiii>dSHOi> Bknson. 
Svo. •Ss, 6d. net. 

LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. By Rev. Prof. W. 
Mii.ligan. Crown Svo. 5s. 

DISCUSSIONS ON THE APOfALYPSE. By the same. Cr. Svo. 5s. 

SC(F/'S/IF IjV . — “ d hese discussions give an inloresting and valu.able accoffnt ami 
criticism of die present state of theological ojiiniou and research in connection with iheir 
subject.” 

SCOT'l'ISII GUARDIAN . — “ The great merit of the book is the patient and skilful 
way in which it has brought the whole discussion down to the present day. . . . The 
result is a volume which many will value highly, and which will not, we think, soon be 
superseded.” 

LECTURES ON THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. By Very 
Rev. C. J. Vaughan.* 5th Edition. Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 

THE CTfKISTIAN PROPIHCTS AND THE PROITIETIC 
Al’OCALVI’SPk By Ei AVAR! ) Caru.s Sf.layn, D.I). Crown 
Svo. 6s. net. 


THE BIBLE WORD-BOOK. By W. Aldus Wright, Litt.D., 
LL.D. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

C 
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Cbristian Cburcfb, Ibistor^ of tbc 

Cheetham (Archdeacon).— A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH DURING THE FIR/^T SIX CENTURIES. Cr. 

8 VO. I os. 6d. f 

TIMES. — “ A brief but authoritative summary of early ecclesiastical history.” 
GLASGOW HERALD. — ‘‘ Particularly clear in its exposition, systematic in its dis- 
position and development, and as light and attractive in style as could reasonal^ly be 
expected from the nature of the subject.” 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH FROM THE 
REFORMATION TO THE PRESENT I)M^ Crown 8vo. 

' [/?? ihc ITcss. 

Gwatkin(H. M.)— SELECTIONS FROM EARLY WRITERS 
IlliTstrativc of Church History to the Time of Constantine. 2nd 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Cr. 8v<x 4s. 6d. nc^. 

To this edition have been prefixed short accounts of the w: iters 
from whom the j)assages are .selected. 

Hardwick (Archdeacon).— A HISTORY OF THP: CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. Middle Age. Ed. by Bisliop S'rubBS. Cr. 8vo. los. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF dTTE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE 
REFORMATION. Revi.scd by Bishop Sruims. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Hort (Dr. F. J. A.) — TWO DISSERTATIONS. I. On 
M'OXOTENIIS OEOS in Scripture and Tradition. H. On the 
“ Constantinopolitan ” Creed and other Eastern Creeds of the 
Fourth Century. 8vo. 7s. fid. 
lUDAlSTIC CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE CH'RISITAN ECCLESIA. A Course of l.ectuves on the 
Early History and F'arly Conceptions of the Ecclesia, and Four 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. fis. < 

Kriiger (Dr. G.)— HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE IN THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES. Cr. 
8vo. 8s. fid. net. , 

Lowrie (W.)— CHRISTIAN ART ANl.) ARCILEOLOGY : 
A HANDBOOK TO THE MONUMENTS OF THE EARTA^ 
CHURCH. Crown Svo. los. fid. 

Oliphant (T. L. Kington).— RC^'ME AND KEFTdRM. 2 vols. 
8vo. 2 1 s. net. 

Simpson (W.)— AN EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Fenp. Svo. 5s. fid. 

Sohm (Prof.) — OUTLINES OF CHURCH HISTORY 
Translated by Mis.s May Sinclair. With a Preface by Prof. H. 
M. G vv ATKIN, M.A. Crown 8vo« 3s. fid. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.--^' It fully deserves the praise given to It by Pro- 
fessor (Iwatkin (wlio contribiilos a iHcface to this transl.ition) oflieing ‘ neitlier a meagre 
sketch nor a confused iirass of facts, but a masterly outline,' and it really ‘ supplies a 
want,’ as affording to the intelligent reader who h.as time or interest in details, a con- 
nected general view of the whole vast field of ecclesiastical hislorv-” 

Vaughan (Very Rev. C. J.)— THE CHURCH OF THE FIRST 
DAYS. The Church of Jerusalem. The Church of the 
Gentiles. The Church of the World. Crown 8vo. i os. fid. 
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Catecliism of — 

CATEIKHJSM C(TOFIRMATION. By Rev. J. C. P. 

Aldots. Pott 8vo. is. nci. 

THOSE HOLY MYSTERIES. By Rev. J.^I. P. Aldous. Pott 
8vo. Is. net. 

A CLASS-BOOK OK THE CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENIjLIIVND. liy Rev. Canon Maclkak. Pott 8vo. is. 6d. 

A FIRST CJMSS-liOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with Scrijiture PMofs for Junior 
Classes and Scliools. J^y the same. Pott 8vo. 6d. 

THE •ORDER OF CON FIRMAdTON, with Prayers and Devo- 
^ tions. By the Rev. (.'nnon Maclear. 321110. 6d. 

NO'FES FOR LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION. By the 
Rev. C. 1 . Vaucjiian, D. D. Pott 8vo. is, 6d, 

THE BAITISMAL OFFICE AND THE ORDER OF CON- 
FIRMATION. By the K.ev. I". J’koctkr and the Rev. Canon 
MACJ.r''*\R. J’ott 8vo. 6d. 

Disestablishment — 

DISESTAIILISHMENT AND DISENDOWM ENT. \Yhal are 
liiey? By Prof. E. A. Freeman. 4tl\ ICdition. Cruwn 8vo. is. 

A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF h'.NGLAND AGAINS'l' 
DISESTABLISHMENT. By Roundelr, F^arl ok Selbornk. 
Croi^^n Svo, 2s. 6d. • 

ANCIENT RACTS A FICTIONS CONCERNING CIIURCIHLS 
AND 'J'lTHES. By the same. 2nd lulition. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

A HANDBOOK ON WET.SH CHURCH DEFENCE. By the 
Bishop of St. Asaph. 3rd Edition. FEap. Svo. Sewed, 6d. 

Dissent in its Relation to — 

DISSENT IN ITS REl.ATION TO THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. By Rev. G. 11 . Curteis. Bamjiton Lectures for 1871. 
Crowm Svo. 7s. 6d. 

History of— 

IIISTORV OJP' THE CHURCH OF' liNGLAND. Edited by 
the late Dean Stephens and the Rev. \V. Hun'J', Liit.D. In 
F'i^ht Volumes. Crown Svo. 

Vol. I. HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
FROM ITS FOUNDATION TO THE NORMAN CON- 
QUEST (597-1066^. By the Rev. W. Hunt. Cr. Svo. 
7s. 6(1. 

Vol. II. d'lIE FTNGEISH CHURCH FROM THE NOR- 
MAN C(.)N(^UEST TO/niK ACCESSION OF' ICDWARD 
1.(1066-1272). By Dean Steph ENS. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. [ AVw/r. 

Vol. III. THE F:N(iLlSH CHURCH IN THE EOUK- 
TEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CKNTURH'.S (1272-1486). 
By the Rev. Canon Capes, sometime Reader of Ancient 
History in the University of Oxford. 7s. 6d. [/veac/y. 
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History — cotitimied. 

Vol. IV. THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN 1 TIE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY, FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
HENRY VHl. TO THE DEATH OF MARY (1509-1558). 
By James Gairdnkr, C.B., LL.d/ .7s. 6d. J S^Rcady. 
Vol. VL THE liNGLISH CHURCH FROM TVIE ACCES- 
. SION Of CHARLES I. TO THE DEATH OF ANNE 
(1625-1714). By the Rev. W. H. Hutton, B. D., Feljow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 7s. 6d. S^Ready, 

In Preparation. a 

Vol. V. THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN fllE REIGNS OF 
ELIZABETH AND JAMES 1 . By the Rev. \V. H. Fricrk. 
Vol. 'VII. THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE 
‘ EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By the Rev. Canon 

Overton, D.D., and the Rev. E. Relton. 

Vol. Vlil. 'I HE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By F. W. Cokmsii, M.A., Vice- 
Brovost of Eton College. 

THE STATE ANT) THE CHURCH. By the Hon. Ar'ITIUk 
Ei.liot. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 2.s. 6d. 

DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLlS/l CFIURCH 
HISTORY. Compiled from Original Sources by Henry Gee, 
B.D., F.S.xA., and W. J. Hardy,^ F.S.A. Cr. 8vo. los. 6d. 
F.NCrtlSIJ HISTORICAL REVIFAW—^' Will be welcomed alike by students and 
by a muc h wider circle of readers interested in the history of the Churtdi of England. 
For the benefit of the hitler all the Latin pieces have been translated into English. . . . 
Jt fully deserves the hearty imprimatur of the Bisho[> of Oxford prefixed to it.” 

BAIL Y CHRONICLE . — “ .Students of the English Constitution as well as students 
of (duirch Histijhy will fiml this volume a valuable aid to their researches^’ 

SCOTTISH GUARDIAN. — “ 'I'here is no book in existence rhat contains so much 
original material likely to jjrovc valuable to those who wish to investigate ritual or 
historical questions affecting the English Church.” ■' 

Holy Oommunion — 

THE COMMUNION SERVICE FROM THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER, with Select Readings frotp the Writings 
of the Rev. F, D. Maurice. Edited by Bishop Colenso. 6th 
Edition. i6mo. 2s. 6d. 

FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers and Devotions for the newly 
Confirmed. By Rev. Cant^ Maclkar, 321110. 6d. 

1 MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMATION AND 
FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers and Devotions. By the 
same. 321110. 2s. 

Liturgy — 

A COMPANION TO THE LECTIONARY. By Rev. \V. Beniiam, 
B.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CREEDS. By Rev. Canon 
Maclear. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

CHURCH Q UAR PERL V REl UEIV . — “ Mr. Maclear’s text-books of Bible history 
are so well known that to praise them is unnecessary. Tie has now added to them yin 
Introduction to the Creeds, which we do not hesitate to call admirable. The book 
consists, first, of an historical introduction, occupying 53 pages, then an exposition of 
the twelve articles of the Oeed extending to page 299, an appendix containing the texts 
of a considerable number of Creed.s, and lastly, three indices which, as far as we have 
tested them, we must pronounce very good. . . . We niay add th.at we know already 
that the book has been used with great advantage in ordinary parochial work.” 
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JAtwxgy-r-co^fmueii. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF CNGl^ND. By Rev. G. F. Maclkar, D.D., 
ana ^v. W. W. Wii.liams. Crown 8 vo. ios. 6d. 

The Bishoi* of Salisbuky at the Church Congress spok#of this as “ a book which 
will doubtless have, as it deserves, large circulation.” 

ST. JAMES'S GAZET'l' E . — “Theological students and others will find this coui- 
pi-eliensivc yet concise volume most valuable.” 

CLASG()JV //ERALD.-—‘' A valuable addition to the well-known series of Theo- 
logical Manuals publil|hcd by Messrs. Macmillan.” 

CHURCH TlMTir ^ — “Those who are in any way responsible for the training of 
candidates for Holy Oraers must often have felt the want of such a book as Dr. Maclcar, 
with the assistance of his colleague, Mr. Williams, has just published.*’ 

NEW HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON Pf^AYER. 
With a rationale of its Ori'ices on the basis of the former Work by 
^ Francis Proctkr, M.A. Revised and re-wriiten by Walter 
Howard Frere, M.A., JTiest of the Community of the Resur- 
rection. Second Impression. C'rown 8vo. 12s. 6d, 

AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF 
COM^ION PRAYE'R. By Rev. h’. Procter and Rev. Canon 
M ACT-EAR. I’ott 8vo. 2 .S. 6d. 

THE ELIZAIBH'IIAN PKAYb'-R-BOOK AND ORNAMENTS. 
With an Appendix of Documents. By Henry Gk]|^, D.D. 
(.'rown 8vo. 5s. 

TWEIA'E DISCOURSES ON SUBIECTS CONNECTED Wmi 
THE LITURGY AND WORSillP OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. By Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan. •4.th ltdition. 
Feu])* 8vo^ 6s. 

Historical and Biograph^al — 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL EXPANSION OF ENGLAND IN 
THE GROWril OF THE ANGLICAN COP^IMUNION. 
Hulscan Lectures, 1894-95. !»>' Alfred Barry, D. I )., D.C. 1 

former!^ Bisho]) of Sydney and Primate of Australia and 'rasmania. 
Crown 8 VO. 6s. 

'The author’s preface says : “ Tlie one object of these lectures— deliYered 
on the Ilulsean h'oundalion in 1894-94 — is to make .S( mi e slipht contribu- 
tion to that awakenim,:; of interest in tlit' extraordinary relioious missiftn of 
England which see«is hapjiily characteristic of the present time.” 

W/?/I W. — “ 'I'hese lerturcs are parlirularly interesting as coniaining the case 
for the Christian missions at a time when there is a disposition to attack them in some 
(luarlers.” 

LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. From 
St. Augustine to Juxon. By the Very Rev. WAt.'i'ER P'arquhar 
Hook, D.D., Dean of Cl^dicster. Demy 8vo. The volumes sold 
separately as follows: — Vol. I., 15.S. ; Vol. IT., 15s. ; Vol. V., 
15s. ; Vols. VI, and VII., 30s. ; Vt)l. VIII., 15s. ; Vol. X., 
15s. ; Vol. XI., 15s. ; Vol. XII., 15s. 

ATJIKNHIUM . — “'The most impartial, the most instructive, and the most interest- 
ing of histories.” 

THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT REVEREND BROOKE FOSS 
WESTCOTT, D.D., Fate Lord Bishop of Durham. By his Son, 
the Rev. yXitihur WestcOTT. With Idiotogravure Portraits. 
2 vols. T^xtra Crown 8vo. 17s. net. 
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Historical and Biographical — continued. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF ARCHBISHOP BENSON. By his 
Son. j 

Abridged Edition. In one Vol. 8s.’ dll. net. 

CHARLOTTE MARY YONGE : HER LIFE AND LEri'ERS. 
By CHRis'i'Ar.KL Coleridge. With Portraits. 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF AMBROSE PHILIJPPS DE LISLE. 
By E. S. Purcell. Two Vols. 8vo. 25s^/nct. 

THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Twelve Years, 1833-45. By 
Dean Church. Globe 8vo. 4s. net. 

THE LIFE AND LETl’ERS OF R. W. CHURCH,' late Zk-an 
of St. Ikul’s. Globe 8vo. 4s. net. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF FENTON JOHN ANTHONY 
HORT, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., sometime Mulsean Professor and 
Lady Margaret’s Reader in Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
By his Son, Arthur Fenton IIort, late Fellowof 'Frinity College, 
Cambridge. In two Vols. With Portrait. IZx. Cr. 8vo. 17s. net. 

EXPOSITOR.- It is only just to puhlish the life of a scholar at nnee sn well known 
and so litl'fe known as Dr. Hort. . . . Hut all who appreciate his woik wish to know more, 
and the two fascinating volumes edited by his son give us the infornialion w-e seek. 'I’lie y 
reveal to us a man the very antipodes oi udry-as-dust pedant, a man with many interests 
and enthusiasms, a lover of the arts and of nature, an athlete and one of the founders of the 
Aljn'nc C'lub, a man of restless miml hut always at jeisure for the demands of friendship, 
and finding his^.ruest joy in his owm home uiul family." , 

THE LIFE OF FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. Chiefly 
told in his own letters. Edited by hv Son, F'rederick Maurice. 
With Portraits. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. i6.s. 

MEMORIALS. (PART I.) FAMILY AND PERSONAL, 1766- 
1865. By Roundell, Earl of Selrokne. WiFi Portraits and 
Illtistrations. Two Vols. 8vo. 25s.net. ( I’ART 1 1 . ) PERSONAL 
AND POLITICAL, 1865-1895. Two Vols. 25s.net. 

LIFE OF ARCHIBALD CAMJ^BELl. TAFF, Arciiihshoi' of 

f Cantekrury. By ARr^iRisiroR Davidson and William 
Ben ham, B.D., Hon. Canon of Canterbury With Portraits. 
3rd Edition. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. los. net. 

LIFE AND I.ETTERS OF WILLIAM JOHN BUTLER, late 
Dean of Lincoln, sometime Vicar of Wantage. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

TIMES. — “ We have a grajihic picture of a strong person.ality, and the example of 
a useful and laborious life, . . . Well put together and exceedingly interesting to 
Churchmen.” *■ 


IN THE COURT OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
BURY. Read and others r. I'he Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 
Judgment, Nov. 21, 1890. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 2s. net. 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY ON RESERVATION 
OF THE SACRAMENT. Lambeth Palace, May i, 1900. 
8vo. Sewed, is. net. 
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Historical and Biographical — coniimied, 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK ON RESERVATION OF 
S 4 ^R AMENT* Lar*l)eth Palace, May i, 1900. 8vo. Sewed. 

IS. ilet. • ^ 

JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIIfS. Quarterly. 3s. 6d. 
net. (No. I, October 1899.) Yearly volumes, 14s. net. 

CANTERBURY DIOCESAN GAZETdH:. Monthly. 8vo. 2d. 

JEWISH QI'ARTERLY RICVIEW. Edited by I. Auratiams and 
C. G. MoitrEi'ioKK. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6ii. Vols. 1-7, 12s. 6d. 
each. Vol. 8 onwards, 15s. each. (Annual Su?)scription, iis.) 

Devotional Boo Its 

Cornish (J. F.)— WEEK BY WEEK. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SP F.CTA TOR, — “ TA;y .are veiy It rse aiul e.xcclleiit verses, generally on the subject 
of either the Epistle or Clospel for the day, ami are jiut with the kind of practical vigour 
which arrests altenUot\ and compels the conscience to face boldly some leading thought in 
the ])assage selected.” 

SA TURDAY RRUf/AV , — “'The studied simidicity of Mr. Cornish’s verse is rd- 
togethcr i>])posod to wliat most hymn - writers ronsiiler to be i)oetry. Nor is this the 
only merit of his unpi elentious volume. 'There is a tonic character in the e.vliorlation 
and adrufuiition that characterise the hymns, and the i>rcvailing .sentiment is thoroughly 
manly and rousing.” 

Eastlake (Lady). - FELLOWSHIP: LETTERS ADDRESSED 
TO MV SISTER-MOURNERS. Crown 8vo. 2.^^ 6d. 

A — “ 'lender and nnobtnisive, and the .author thoroughly realises tlie 

sorrow of those she%iddresses ; it may soothe mourning readers, and can by no means 
aggrav.'ite (jr jar upon their feelings.” 

CON TJiUyiROR AR\' R h'A’I !K very touching and at the same time a very 
sensible l)Ook. It breathes thronghout the truest Christian spirit.” 

NONCONFO R ! ST. — “A heantihd little volume, written with genuine feeling, 
good taste, and a right a]>preciaiion of the teaching of Scripture relative to sorrow and 
sufiering.” ^ • 

IMTTATIO CHRTSTl, Limu IV. Printed in Borders after Holbein, 

1 )urer, and other old Ttla.sters, containing Dances of Death, Acts of 
Mercy, Einblcins, etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Keble (J.)— THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Edited by G* M. 
Yonc.k. Pott Svo. 2s. Od. net. 

Kingsley (Charles). — OUT OF THE DEEP: WORDS 
FOR THE SORROWFUL. From the writings of Charles 
KiN(;si,ev. TAtra fcap. Svo. 3s, 6d. 

DAILY THOUGHTS. .Selected from the Writings of Charles 
Kingsley. By bis Wif;^ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

FROM DEATH TO LIF’.K. Fragments of Teaching to a Village 
Congregation. With Letters on the “Life after Death.'’ Edited 
by lii.s Wife. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Maclear (Rev. Canon).— A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR CONFIRMATION AND FIRST COMMUNION, WITH 
PRAYERS AND DEVOTIONS. 321110. 2s. 

THE HOUR OF SORROW; OR, THE OFFICE FOR THE 
BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 32mo. 2.s. 
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Maurice (Frederick Denison). — LESSONS OF HOPE. ' Readings 
from the Works of F. D. Maurice. Selected l)y Rev. J. Li,. 
Davies, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. , , 

THE COMMUNION SERVICE. 'Fror^ j^he Book of Common 
Prayer, with se^lect readings from the writings of the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice, M.A. Edited by the Rev. John William Colenso, 
D.D., I .ord Bishop of Natal. idmo. 2s. 6d. 

THE WORSHIP OF COD, AND FELLOWSHIP AMONG MEN. 
By Frederick Denison Maurice and others, (/cap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
RAYS OF SUNLIGHT P'OR DARK I)AY.S. Vhth a Preface hy 
Very Rcv.f>C. J. Vaughan, D.D. Ncw^ Pidition. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Welby-Gregory (The Hon. Lady).— LINKS AND CLUES. 

2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. * 1 

Westcott (Bishop).— THOUGHTS ON REVELATION AND 
LIFE Selections from the Writings of Bisliop WESrcoi'i'. Falited 
by Rev. S. PlllLUi'S. Crown Svo. 6s. 

^Tbe iTatbers 

INDPZX.OF NOTEWORTHY WORDS AND 1 ‘HRASES FOUND 
IN THE CLEMEN'riNE WRITINtkS, COMMONLY 
CALLED THE HOMILIES OF CLEMENT. 8vo. 5s. 
Benson (Archbishop).— CYPRIAN : HIS LIFp:, HIS TIMES, 
HIS V’ORK. By the late Lm>\vard White Benson, ^Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 8vo. 2Ls. net. ' 

'iIMKS . — “ In all c.sseiili.il rcspect.s, in Mjbriely ,pf judgnicnt and temper, in sym- 
p.ulietic insi^rlit into cliaratier, in firm .^rasp of historical and ecclesiastical issues, in 
schr.iarship .and emdition, the finished work is worthy of its subject and worthy of its 
.atithur. ... in its imun otithncs full of dranititic insight ami force, and in its details full 
of the fruits of rific learning, sound judgment, a lofty Christian tern])er, and a mature 
eci'lesiastical ■wisdom.” ■. * 

.SVt 7T/A’/b 1 L A’/i rVj5‘/f “ On the whole, and with all reservations which can 
possibly be made, this weighty volume is a eontribution to criticism and learnitig on 
wbicb we ('an but congratulate the Anglican Clmrch. We wi'-h more (jf her bishops were 
captdile or desirous of descending into that arena of pnre intellect from which Dr. F.enson 
return^ with thc.se posthumous laurels.” 1 

Gwatkin (H. M.)— SELECTIONS FROM P:ARLY WRITERS 
ILLUS TRATIVE OF CHURCH HIST(.)RY TO THE TIME 
OF C( INSTANTINIT 2itd lOdition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
Hort (Dr. F. J. A.) -SIX LECTURES ON THE ANTE- 
NTCENE FATHERS. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

TIMES. — “ Though certainly popular in form pud treatment they arc so in the best 
sense of the words, and they hear throughout the impress of the ripe scholarship, the 
rare criticLd acumen, and the lofty ethical temper which m.arked all J)r. Hurt’s work.” 

NOTES ON CLEMENTINE RECOGNITIONS. Crown Svo. 
4s. 6d. 

Hort (Dr. F. J. A.) and Mayor (J. B.)— CLEMENT OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA : MISCELLANHLS (STROM ATEIS). Book VII. 
'Phe Greek Text, willi Introduction, translation, Notc.s, Disserta- 
tions, and Indices. Svo. 15s. net. 
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Kriiger (G.J— HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERA- 
TURE IN THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES. Crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. ^ ^ 

LightfootTl^shop).— ,T«E XpOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part I. 

St. Clement of Rome. Revised Texts, •with Introductions, 
Notes, Dissertations, and Traiislations. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

TliE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part 11 . St. Ignatius to St. Poly- 
CARP. Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and 
Translations. vols. 2nd Edition. Demy 8vo, 48s. 

THE apostolic: fathers. Abridged Edition.^ With Short 
Introductions, Greek Text, and P^nglish Translation. Svo. 16s. 

M ANC 1 1 ESTKR GUARDIAN. — A conspectu.s of these early and intensely in- 
leresiiin; Chri'^ian ‘ J )ocuincnls ' such as had not hitherto been attainable, and thereby 
renders a yiriccless service to all serious students of Christian theology, and even of 
Roman nistory. ’’ 

NA TIONAL OBSER I'ER. — “ From the account of its contents, the student may 
apyireciate the value of thi.sJast work of a gieat scholar, and its helpfulness as an aid to 
an intelligent examination m the earliest })usl-Apostnlic writers. The texts are con- 
structed on tlie most careful collation of all the existing sources, d’ho introductions are 
brief, lucid, and tlmioughly exyilanatory of the historic.d and critical (piestions rel.itcd to 
the texts. 'The introduction to the Diiiiuhc, and the transkition of the ‘Church Manual 
of Karly Christianiiy, ’ are peculiarly interesting, as giving at once an admirable version 
of it, Jind the ojdnion of the first of English biblical critics on tlie latest discovery in 
yiatristic literature.” 


Ibb’innolooy 

Bernard (Canon T. D.) — THE SONGS OF TH^ HOLY 
NATrvTTV. Pcing Studies of the BenedicLus, Magnificat, 
Gloria in Lxcelsis, and Nunc Dimitlis. Crown Svo. 5.S. 

Brooke (Stopford A.) — CHRISTIAN HYMNS. Edited and 
arranged. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. net. _ 

Selborne ( Ron n dell, Earl of) — 

THE BOOm OF PRALSk'.. From the best English Hymn Writers. 
Pott Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 

A HYMNAL. Chiefly from 7 'he Book of Praise, In various sizes. 
P). Poll Svo, larger type. Ls. — C. Same Edition, line paj^er. is. 6d. — 
An Edition with Music, Selectei^ Harmonisetl, and Composed •by 
John Hu LLAji. 1 ‘ott Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Smith (Horace).-- HYMNS AND PSALMS. Ex. Crown Svo. 

2S. 6d. 

Woods (M. A.) — HYMNS FOR SCHOOL WORSHIP, 

Compiled by M. A. Woods. Pott Svo. is. 6d. 

1RcUolou*5 tleacbtno 

Bell (Rev. G. C.)~RELIGIOUS TP:ACHING IN SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS. For Teachers and I’arents. Suggestions as 
to Lessons on tlie Bible, Early Church History, Christian Evidences, 
etc. By the Rev. G. G. 1>i-:ll, M.A., Master of Marlborough 
College. 2nd Edition. With new chapter on Christian Ethic. 
Crown Svo. 3s, 6d. 
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Bell (Rev. G. C.) — continued. 

G UARDIAN . — “ The hint.s and su^itie.stions given lire admirable, and, as far as P.ible 
teaching or instruction in ‘ Ciirislian Kvidences’ is concerjped, leave nothing to be tle.sired. 
Much time and thought has evidently been dcvoi^ftl by the writer to the d^Ticultie.s which 
confront the teacher of the Old Testament, and a large j?or#'on of the ^rdinne is taken up 
with the consideratibn of/.his branch of his subject.” 

EDUCATIONAL R EVI R\V.— ^ Yox those teachers who are dissatisfied with the 
existing state of things, and wlio arc striving after something better, this little handbook 
is invaluable. Its aim is ‘to map out a cour.se of instruction on practical lines, and to 
suggest methods and books which may point the way to a higher .standpoint and a wider 
horizon.' For the carrying out of this, and also for his criticisi^ of i)re\'ailing melliods, 
all teacher.s owe Mr. Hell a debt of gratitude ; and if any are roused to .a due sense of 
their rcspionsibility in this matter, he will feel that liis book has'.iot been wnitten in vain.” 

Gilbert (I)r'. G. H.)— A PRIMER OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. Based on the Tcacliing of Jesus, Us Founder and 
Living Lord. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. net. 

.a 

Sermons, Xecturcs, Ebb^csses, ant> 
ITbcoloaical je60a\>5 

[See also ^ Bible ‘ Church of England , ‘ Father s'*) 

Abbey (Rev. C. J.) THE DIVINE LOVE: ITS Sd'ERN- 

*NESS, BREADTH, AND TENDEKNKSS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

GUARDIAN. --“This is a book which, in our opinion, demands the most serious 
and earnest attention.” 

Abbott (K,ev. Dr. E. A.)— 

CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. 8vo. 6s. 

OXFORD SERMONS. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Abrahams (I.) — Montefiore (C. G.) — ^ASPECTS Ob' JUDAISM. 
Being Eiglitecn vSermons. 2iid Edition. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 

77yi/^hS'. -‘* 'There is a great deal in them that does not api>eal to Jews alone, for, 
esjiecially in Mr. M('interiore’s addresses, the doctrines advocaletl, with much charm of 
style, are often not by any means exclusively Jewish, but such <as are shared .'ind 
honoured by all wht) care for religion and morality as those terms are commonly under- 
stood in the western world.” 

GLASGOW HERALD, — “Both from the homiletic and what may be called the 
big-world [)olnl of viev/, this little vohin> * is one of considerable interest.” 

Ailiger (Rev. Alfred).— THE GOSPEL AND HUMAN LIFE. 
Indited, ^yith Preface, by ('anon Bp:eciiing. Cr. 8vo. \ln the Press, 

Askwith (E. H.)— THE CHRISTIAN CONCEI^TION OF 

HOLINESS. Cr<^>wn Svo. 6 ;^. 

THE, SPEC'TA TOR. — “A well-reasoned and really noble view of the essential ptiir- 
pose of the Christian revelation. . . . We hojie that Mr. AskwillTs work will be widely 
read.” 

Bather (Archdeacon).— ON SOME MINISTERIAL DUTIES, 
CATECHISING, PREACHING, etc. Edited, with a Preface, 
by Very Rev. C. J. Vauc.han, D.D. Fcap. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
Beeching (Rev. Canon H. C.)— INNS OF COURT SERMONS. 
Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 

Benson (Archbishop) — 

BOY-LIFE ; its Trial, its Strength, its Fulness. Sundays in 
Wellington College, 1S59-73. 4th Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 
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Benson (Archbishop) — cojitiniicd. 

CHRIST AND IHS TIMKS. Addressed to the Diocese of Canter- 
burji in his Seconc? Visitglion. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

I'TSIIKRS OF MX?#. Addressed to the Diocese of Canterliury in 
his I'liird Visitation. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

GUARDIAN. — “There is plenty of plain speaking in the adclressek before us, and 
they contain many wise .and thoughtful counsels on subjects of the day." 

TIMES. — “ With keen insight and sagacious counsel, the Archbishop surveys the 
condition and prospect^of the chinch.” 

ARCHBISHOP^BENSON IN IRELAND. A record of his Irish 
Sermons and Addresses. Edited by J. II. Herj^ard. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

FALL MALL GAA/CTTK. — “No words of mine could appreciate, or do justice 
to, the* stately* language and lofty thoughts of the late Primate ; they will appeal to 
every (^lurrhman. 

Bernard (Canon T.D.)— THE SONGS OF THE HOLYNATIV- 
rrv CONSIDi^RED (I) AS RECORDED IN SCRIPTURE, 
(2) AS IN USE IN THE CHURCH. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

To tise the ivords of its author, this liook is offered “to readers of 
Scripture as expo.silory of a distinct portion of the Holy Word ; to wor- 
shippers in the congrej^ntion as a devotional commentary on the hymns 
wliicli they use ; t(3 tliose keejiing Christmas, as a contribution to t^ie ever- 
welcnme thoughts of that blessed season ; to all Christian people who, in 
the midst of the hi.stoiical ela])oration of Christianity, find it good to re- 
enter from time to time the clear atmosphere of its origin, and are fain in 
tlie lieat of tlie dny to recover some feeling of the freshness of^lawnb’ 

GLASGOll'*! f ER ALD . — “ He ( oiivcys much useful information in a scholarly way." 

SCOTSMAN.- “ Their meaning and their relationships, the reasons why the Church 
has adojtied them, and many other kindred points, are touched upon in the book with so 
well-explained a learning and with fo much insight that the liook will be highly valued 
hy^ those iulerested in its subject. ’’ 

Brastow (Prof. L. ().)-~-REIU<ESENTATIVE MODERN 

PRl'.ACy lERS. (Town 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

Brooke (Rev. Stopford A.) — SHORT SERMONS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Brooks (Phillips, late Bishop of Massachusetts) — 

THE CANDLE OF THE LORD, and other Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SERMONS PREACIIKI) IN ENCLISH CHURCHES. Cri^wn 
8vo. 6s. • 

TWEN'IA' SltlRMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6cl. 

THE MYSTERY OF INIQUITY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES, RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, AND 
SOCIAI.. Edited by tli<^ Rev. John Cotton IIrooks. Crown 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

NEW Sdb\RTS IN LIFE, AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

WES'TM I NS'TRR GAZETTE. — “All char.acterlsed by that fervent piety, catho- 
licity of spirit, and fine command of language for which the Mishop was famous.” 

THE MORE ABUNDANT LIFIC Lenten Readings. Royal 
i6mo. 5 s. 

THE LAW OF GROWriT, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SCOTSMA N. — “ All instinct with the piety, breadth of mind, and eloquence which 
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Brooks (Phillips, late Bishop of Massachusetts) — continued. 

have given Phillips Brooks’ pulpit proloeutions their rare distinction among productions 
of this kind, that of being really and truly suiral)I^for inoi^ Sundays than one. ” 
GLOBE.—'’'' So manly in outlook and so fresli’uod sufy^estive in treatrn#fit.” 

SEEKING LIFE, AND OTHER SEKMCJ^TS. Crffwn 8vo. 6s. 
THE INFLUEfvCE OK JESUS. The Bohlcn Lectures, 1879. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. t 

LECTURES ON PREACHING DELIVhiRED AT VALE COL- 
LEGE. Crow'n 8vo. 6s. ^ 

THE ITIH.LIPS RROOKS YEAR P.OOR, -Selections from the 
Writings of Bishop Phillips Brooks. By H. L. S. and L. H. S. 
(pobe 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

LIKE AND LETI'KRS OK PHILLHCS BROOKS. By A. y. G. 
A],lj-:n. 3 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 

Campbell (Dr. John McLeod) — 

THE NATURE OF TIHC ATONEMENT, ,6th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THOUGiri'S ON REVELATION. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 5s. 
RESl’ONSIBILITY FOR THE GIFT OK KTig<NAL LIFE. 
Compiled from Sermons preached at Row, in the years 1829-31. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Carpepter (W. Boyd, Bishop of Ripon) — 

TRUTH IN TAf.E. Addresses, chieily to Children. Crown Svo. 
4s. 6d. 

THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS OF RELIGION: Bampton 
Lectifrcs, 18S7, 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. , 

TWILIGHT DREAMS. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 

LECTURES ON PREACIllNfU Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 

J'LMES . — “These Lrctuies on Preachini^^ defivcred a year ago in the Divinity 
School at Cambridge, arc an admirable analysis of the iniellectnal, clhii-al, spiritual, 
and rhetorical characteristics of the art of ])reachiiig. In six lectures the Bishop deals 
successfully \\’ith die preacher and liis training, with the sernioii and its slrnclnrf, with 
the preacher and his age, and wilh the aim of die jn-eacher. In eaeh disc he. is ^nar tical, 
suggestive, eminently stimulating, and often elotpient, not with the mere splendour of 
rhetoric, hut with the happy frictdty or.s.'iying the light tiling in well-chosen words.” 

SOME THOUGHTS ON CHRISTIAN REUNION. Being a 
Charge to the Clergy. Cn \vn Svo. 3s. 6d. net, 

'fjMES . — “ Dr. Boyd Carpenter treats this very difficult subject wilh moderation 
and good sense, and wilh a e.lear-headcd perception o( the limits wliieh inexorably cir- 
cuniscrilie the natural asfurations of Christi.uis of ditferent churches and naiionalities for 
a more intimate cornmnnion and fellow'shijt.” 

LEEDS MERCURV. “lie discusses with ch.aracterlstic vigour and felicity the 
claims wduch hinder reniiion, and the true idea .and scope of catliobcity.” 

Chase ^Rcv. Dr. F. 11 .) THE SUPERNATURAL ELEMENT 
IN OUR LORD’S EARTHLY LIFE IN RELATION TO 
HISI'ORICAL METHODS oF' STUDY. Svo. Sewed, is. 
Gheetham (Archdeacon). — MYvSTERIES, PAGAN AND 
CHRISTIAN. Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1896. Crown 
Svo. 5s. 

Church (Dean) — 

HUMAN LIFE AND ITS CONDITIONS. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE GIFTS OF CIVILISATION, and other Sermons and Lectures. 
2nd Edition. Crowm Svo. 7s. 6d. 
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Ghurck (D ean) — continued. 

DISCIPLINE OF 'ITIE CHRISTIAN CHARACn'ER, and other 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ADVENT SERMON^i. i^S- Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

VILLAGS SERMIDTfS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

VILI.AGE SERMONS. Second Series. Crc%n 8vo. 6s. 

VILLAGE SERMONS. 'J'hird Scries. Crown Svo. 6s. 

m ^ 

TIMES. — “ In tliese sermons we sec bow a singularly gifted and cultivated mind was 
able to communicate iu thuughLs on the higbest subjects to those with whom it might 
be supposed to ha\e litUe in common. . . . llis village sermons are not the by-work (,)f 
one wliose interests wer» elsewhere in higbei matters. Tb<'y are the outcome of his 
deepest interests and of uie life <jf bis choice. . . . These sermons .arg worth perusal if 
only to show what preaching, even to the humble and unlearned licarers, may be made 
in re.ally cuinpelent bands.” • 

CATHEDRAL AND UNIVER.STTV SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

P 4 SCAL AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown Svo. 6s. 

77/7/ F.S . — “ I'hey are all cmiinciuly cliara<'teristlc of one of the most saintly of modern 
divines, and one of the most si.bolailv of modern men of letters.” 

.S7VfC’7Vj! /'( Vf.-- “ I )ea# Church’s seem to us the finest sermons ptibli.slied since 
Newman’s, even l)r. Liddon’s rich and eloquent discourses not exceiiled, — and they 
breathe more of iht spirit of jierfect peace than even Newman’s. 'I’hey cannot be called 
High (.'hurcb or J tread Church, much less Cow Church sermons; they are simply the 
sermons of a good scholar, a gteat thinker, and a linn and serene Christian. ' 

CLERGYMAI^S SELF-EXAMINATION CONCERNING THE 
APOS'l'LKS’ CREED, Extra fcap. Svo. is. 6d. 

Congreve (Rev. John).-- H IGH HOl’ES AND PLEADINGS 
FOR A REASONARLF FAITH, NOBLER THOUGHTS, 
LARGIH< CHARTl'V. Crown Svo. 5s. 

Davidson (Aro.liTtisliop) — 

A CHARGE J)ELlVP:i;EI) TO THE CLERGY OF THE 

DIOCESE OF ROCHESTER, October 29, 30, 31, 1894. 

Svo. Sewed. 2s. net. 

A CTIARGi: DiaJXKRKI) TO THE CLERGY OF THE 

DIOC'FSP: of MTNCIIKSTKR, Sept. 28, 30, Oct. 2, 3, 4, 
and 5, 1899. Svo. Sewed. 2s. 6d. net. 

Davies (Rev. J. Llewelyn) — 

TIIIO GOSPEL AN 1 ) MODERN f^IFK. 2nd Pidition, to whic’/t is 
added Morality according to the Sacrament of the T.ord’s Supper. 
Extra fcap. Svo. 6s. 

SOCIAL (QUESTIONS FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
CHRISTIAN TllIxOLOGY. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

WAlvNINGS AGAINST SUPPjRSTlTION. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN CAIJdNG. Ixxtra fcap. Svo. 6.s. 

BAPTISM, CONLIRMATI 5 n, AND THE LORD’S SUPPER, 
as interpreted by their Outward Signs. Thiec Atldresscs. New 
Edition. Pott Svo. is. 

ORDER AND (GROWTH AS INVOLVED IN THE SPIRITUAL 
CONSITTUTION OF HUMAN SOCIETY. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

CiLASGOlV 7/7';AhdZ./J>. “This is a wise and suggestive hook, toiicliing upon many 
of the more interesting questions of the present daye ... A book as full of hope as it is 
of ability.” 
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Davies (Rev, J. Llewelyn) — ro?iiiniiecL 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN . — “He says what he means, but never more than 
he means ; and hence his words carry weight with many to whom the ordinary sermon 
would appeal in vain. . . . The whole book is well worth study.” 

ABERDEEN DA IE ) ’ ER EE PRICSS . — \n abl<? discussion of the ,*rue basis and 
aim of social progress.” 

SCOTSMAN . — “ Thoughtful and suggestive.’’ 

SPIRITUAL APPREIIT^NSION : Sermons and Papers. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

Day (E. E.)— SEEKING THE KINGDOM. A Study. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

Donehoo (J. de Quincey). — THE APOCRYPHAL AND LE- 
GENDXRV life of CHRIST. Jlcing the Whole Body t)f 
the Apocryphal Gospels and other FNtra Canonic.'il Liteiature 
which pretends to tell of the Life and Words of Jesus Chri.d, in- 
cluding; much Matter which has uot before ap[)earcd in V iglish. 
In continuous Narrative Form, with Notes, Scrijhural References, 
Prolegomena, and Indices. 8vo. los. net. 

Ed'wards (Jonathan), SFiLECTED SPHvMONS OF. Edited 

by Prof. 11 . N. Gardiner. i6rno. is. net. 

Ellerton (Rev. John).-— THE HOLIEST MANHOOD, AND 
ITS LESSONS FOR BUSY LIVES. Crown Svo. 6s. 

t- 

English Theological Library. Edited by Rev. FreI)1:ric 
Rki.ton. With General Introduction hy the late Bisiior 
CREioiri'ON. A Scries of Texts Annotated for the Use of 
SliuRnts, Candidates for Ordination, etc. Svo. 

AV-m/rc M Reduced Prices. 

I. HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL’ POLITY, Book V., Edited 
hy Rev. Ronald E. Bayne. los. 6d. net. 

II. LAW’S SERIOUS CALL, Edited by Rev. Canon J. II. Overton. 
4s. 6d. net. 

DAILY NEWS .' — “A well-executed reprint. . . . Canon Overton’s notes are not 
numerous, and arc as a rule very interesting and useful.” 

C AMBRIDGE R FAN EW.— ' A welcome rcpriiU. . . . All that it should be in 
paper and appearance, and the reputation of the editor is a guarantee for the uccur.acy 
and fairness of the notes.” ’• 

III. WILSON’S MAXIMS, Edited hy Rev. F. Reltnn. 3s. 6d. net. 

GUARDIAN . — “Many readers will feel grateful to Mr. Relton for tliis edition of 
bishop Wilson’-s ‘Maxims.’ . . . Mr. Relton ’s edition will be found well worth jiossess- 
ing : it is Y)leasnnl to the eyo, and bears legible marks of industry and study.” 

ENITK'HTORV THMES . — “In an introduction of some twenty pages, he tells us 
all we need to know of Bishop Wilson and of his maxims. 'I'hcn he gise.s us the maxim.s 
themselves in ntost perfect form, and schools himself to .add at tlie bottom of the page 
such notes as are absolutely necessary to their understanding, and nothing more.” 

lY. THE WORKS OF BISHOP BUTLER. Vol 1. Sermons, 
Cltarges, PVagment.s, and Corresjiondence. Vol. II. Tlio Analogy 
of Religion, and two brief dissertations : 1. Of Personal Identity. 
II. Of the Nature of Virtue. PXliled by the Very Rev. J. li. 
Bernard, D.l)., Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 4s. 6(1. net each. 

THE PILO'T . — “ One could h.ardly desire .a better workitig edition than this whirli 
Dr. Bernard has given us. . . . Sure to become the standard edition for students.” 

THE SPECTATOR . — “An excellent piece of work.” 
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Englislk Theolo^cal Library — ainu’^/cd. 

V. THE Conference between wieliam laud ani:) 

MR, FISH ICR, THE JESUIT. Edited by Rev. C. H. Simi’KIN- 
SON, M.A. 'Tk^Aje of Archbishop Land. [4s. 6d. net. 
Everett (ITr. j::. C.)~^']WIE PSYCHOLOGICAL ELEMENTS 
OF RELI(HC)US FAITH. Crown 8vo. jB. net. 

EVIL AND EVOLUTION. An attempt to turn the Light of Modern 
Science on to the Ancient Mystery of Evil. By the author of 
The Social //tr icon. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

LXP0SIT02\. )■ TllSUiS . — " The book is well worth the interest it is almost certain 
to excite.” » 

CflURCH TT]\IKS. — ” 'J'here can he no question about the courat^e or the keen 
Joj^ic and the lucid style of this fascinating treatment of a problem which is of pathetic 
interest to all of us. ... It deserves to be studied by all, and no one who reafls it can 
fail to be slruck^by it.” 

FAITH AND CONDUCT: An E.ssay on Verifiable Religion. Crown 
^vo. 7 a. 6d. 

FAITH OF A CHRISTIAN, TIHL By a Disciple. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d, ncl. 

CV AR I'll A X , — “The ,c::e#eral impression left upon our mind by this book is so 
good that wc wish to rcconnnend it to our readers’ attention, for vve believe that any 
one who reads it thi'i^igh will l.iy it down with a feelintr of gratitude to its author.” 

11 MRS . — ‘‘A simple, honest, and refreshing volume. , . . riuEse who are least 
inclined to agree with the writer’s theses will be liist to acknowledge that his thoughts 
upon them are worti^'eading.” 

Farrar (Very Rev. F. W., late Dean of Canterbury) — 

THE HIS'rORY OF IN 1 *ERBRF:TAT 10 N. Being the Bainpton 
Lectures, 1885. 8vo. 1 6s. 

Collected Edition of the Sermons, etc. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 
SEEKERS AF'TER GOD. * 

ETIOvNAL IKiKTi. Sermons Breached in Westminster Abbey. Also 
8 VO. Sewed. 6d. ^ 

THF' h’ALL OF" MAN, and other Sermons. 

THE WrrNESS OF HISTORY TO CHRIST. Ilulsean Lccture.s. 
THb: SILENCE AND VOICES OF GOD. 

IN THE DAf'S OF THY YOUTH. Sermons on Practical Subject.s. 
SAINTLY WORKERS. Five Lenten Lectures. 

EBHBIIATHA : or, The Amelioration of the World. 

MIHICY AND lUDGMFIN'f. A few^vords on Christian E.schatology. 
SERTSIONS AND ADDRESSES delivered in America. • 

Fiske (John).— MAN’S DESTINY VIFIWKD IN THE LIGHT 
Ob' HIS ORIGIN. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, 

LIFE EVERLASTING. Globe 8vo. 3!^. 6d. 

Foxell (VV. J.)— GOD’S (;ARDEN ; Sunday Talks with Roys. 
With an Introduction by Dean Farrar. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
SPEA KER. - “l>eals with obvious j)i^>blems of faith and conduct in a strain of 
vigorous simplicity, :nul with an ov:d(“-it kuowl' dco of the needs, the moods, the diffi- 
culties of boy-life. It is the kind of wideh - lessons of courage, trust, paticuce, 

and forbearance ; and does so (|nlle as nincb by example as by preceiit.” 

IN A PLAIN PATH. Addresses to Boys. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SPEAK ER, — “ He handles with admir.able vigour, and real discernment of a boy’s 
difficulties, such high themes .-is tlie use of lime, noble revenge, the true gentleman, the 
noblest victory, ami prcjgrc.ss through failure. 'There is nothing childish in the method of 
treatment, and yet w’e feel sun; that .a man who spoke to a mmgregation of lads in this 
fa.shioti would not talk over the he.ad of the yvjungest, and yet find his wJiy tu the hearts 
of those wdio are just p.assing from the restraints of school to the responsibilities of life.” 
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Fraser (Bishop). — UNIVERSITY SERMONS. Edited by 
Rev. John W. Di<^.gle. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

aoodspeed(G. S.)— ISRAEL’S MESSIANIC HOPE TO THE 
TIME OK JE.SUS: A Study dp the' Historical Dqyelopmeiit of 
the Koreshadowin^s of the Christ i i p.he Old , Testament and 
beyond. Ct'own 8vo. 6s. 

Grane (W. L.)— THE WORD AND THE WAY: or, The 
Light of the Ages on the Path of To-Day. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

HARD SAYINCS OF JESUS CHRIST. A Study in the Mind 
and Method of the Master. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 

Green (S., G,)— THE CHRISTIAN CRrHCD AND THE 
.CREEDS OF CH RISTl-’.NDOM. Seven Lectures ilelivcreil/ 
in 1S98 at I'legcnt’s Park College. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Griffis (W. E.)— DUX CHRISTUS. An Outline Sttidy of 
Japan. Globe 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. Paper. is.HSd. net. 

Harcourt (Sir W. V.)— LAWLESSNESS in thr NATIONAL 
CHURCH. 8vo. Sewed, is. net. ' 

Hardwick (Archdeacon). — CHRIST AND OTHER MAS- 
TERS. 6th Edition. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 

Hare (Julius Charles).— THE MISSION 0 ]>- THE COM- 
, FORTtiR. New Edition. Edited by Dean Plumitre. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. * 

Harris (Rev. G. C.) — SERMONS. With a Memoir by 
Charloti'E M. Yonc,e, and Portrait. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

HeadlaniGRev. A. C.)— THE SOURCES AND AUTHORITY 
OF DOCtMATIC theology. Iking a.i Inaugural Lecture 
delivered by the Rev. AR'rni'R C, IH:ai)Lam, I). I). Svo. Sewed. 
IS. net. 

(rUARDIAN '. — “A learned and valuable vindication of the place of dogmatic 

tticology by a scholar trained in historical ;uul critical methods.” 

Henson (Canon H. H.)— SERMON ON THE DEATH OF 
the ()UEEN. Svo. Sewed. is. net. 

SINCERITY AND SURSCRHTION. A Plea for d’oleration in 
the Church of England., Globe Svo. is. net. 

" THE VALUE OF THE PIPLE, AND OTHER SERMONS 
(1902-1904), Crown Svo, 6.s. 

Hicks (Rev. Canon E. L.) wVDDRESSES ON THE TEMPTA- 
TION OF OUR LORD. Crown Svo. 3s. net. 

Hillis (N. D.) — THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIS'K IN 

MODERN LIFE. A Study of the New Problems of the Church 
in American Society. CrowrK-Svo. 6s. 

THE QUES r OF HAPPINESS. A Study of Victory over Life’s 
Troubles. Extra crown Svo. 6 s. net. 

Hilty (Carl). — HAPPINESS: Ibssays on the Meaning of Life. 
Translated by Professor F. G. Pkabody. Crown Svo. 4s. net. 

Hodgkins (Louise M.) — VIA CHRISTI : An Introduction to the 
Study of Missions. Globe Svo. 2s. net. Sewed. is. 3d. net. 
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Hort (Dr. j: A.)— THE WAY, t-Rj; TRUTH, THE LIFE. 

Ilulsean Lectures, 1871. Crown 8vo. ‘6s. 

CAMBRIDGE REV'lEW ^ — “ OuWtofcwis it given to scan the wide fields of truth 
with clear vision of near and far alii;#? To what an extraordinary degree the late Dr. 
Hurt possessed tj|i.s power i:#sh^wii hy the Hulsean Lectures just published. They carry 
us in the ino.st wonderful way to the very centre of the Christian system ; no asf)ect of 
truth, no oart of the world, seems to be left out of view ; while in every page we reeog- 
ni.se the galliered fruits of a rare scholarship in the service of an unwearying thought.” 

JUDAISTIC CHRISTIANITV. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SCO 'ESA/A JV^.- 'Aie great merit of Dr. Hort’s lectures is that succinctly and yet 
fully, and in a clear and interesting ami suggestive manner, they give us not only his own 
opinions, but whatever ofcworth has been advauceil on the subject.” 

GLASGOW J/ERALD . — ” W'ill receive a respectful welcome af the hands of all 
biblical scholars. ... A model of exact and patient .scholarship, controlled .by robust 
I'higUsh sagacity, and it is safe to say that it will take a high place in the literature of the 
subject.” • 

V^^LAGE SKJ<MONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Selected from the Sermons prcAclied by Professor Iloirr to his 
village congroggjtion at St. Ippolyt’s, and including a series of 
Sermons dealing in a broad and suggestive way with the successive 
books otlhe Bible, from Genesis to Revelations. 

SERMONS ON THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE (selected from 
l 7 //ai^'^: Crtmm 8vo, 3.S. 6d. 

VllJ.AGE SERMONS IN OUTLINE. Crown 8vo. 6s.# 

CON'l'K.\TS : I. Till I hayer Boftk, 16 Sermons. 11. Baptism, 

5 Sermons, 1 1 1. I^lutual Subjection the Rule of Life (Eph. v. 21 ), 

6 Sermons, IV. 'I'hc wSennon on the Mount (St. Matt. v. i ; vii. 
29), y Sermons, V. .Advent, 4 Sermons. \T. Tim Armour of 
the Cros.s. •VII. The Resurrection, 7 Sermons. 

CAMBRIDGE AND OTJIER SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Hughes (T.)~THE MANLINEISS OF CHRIST. 2nd Ed. 

k^cap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

GLOBE. — “ The Manliness of Christ x-^ a species of lay sermon such as Judge Hughes 
is well ipialificd to*deliver, seeing that manliness of thought and feeling has been the 
}>revailing characteristic of all his literary i)roducts.’' 

BRITISH W]', E K LV . — “ .\ new edition of a .strong book.” 

Hutton (R. H.) — 

ESSAYS ON SOME OF THE MODERN GUIDES OF EJ?G- 
LISll THOUGHT IN MA'ITERS OF FAITH. Globe 8vo. 
4s. net. 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Globe 8 vo. 4s. 

ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS AND SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT. 
Selected from the Spectator., and edited by E. M. Roscok. Globe 
8vo, 4s. net. * 

Hyde (W. De W.)— OUTLINES OF SOCIAL THEOLOGY. 

Crown 8 VO, 6s. 

Dr. Hyde thus describes the oliject of his book : “This little book aims 
to point out the logical relations in wliich the doctrines of theology will 
stand to each other when the time shall come again for seeing Christian 
truth in the light of reason and Christian life as the embodiment of love.” 
PRACTICAL IDEALISM. Globe 8vo. 5s. net. 
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Illingworth (Rev. J. ]^..)-^SERMONS PREACHED IN A 
COLLEGE CHAPEL. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

UNIVERSITY AND CATHEDRAL SElfMONS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
PERSONALITY, DIVINE ANDt^HUMAN. Bamptori Lectures, 
1894. Crown 8vo. 6s. Also 8vo. Sf^Wcd. 6^. 

TIMES . — “ Will takThigh rank among the rare theological masterpieces produced by 
that celebrated foundation.” 

liXPOSITO K. — “It is difficult to convey an adequate impres.sion of the freshness 
and strength of the wliole argument. ... It is a book which no one can be satisfied with 
reading once ; it is to be studied.” ■ 

DIVINE IMMANENCE. An P2ssay on the Spiritual Significance 
of Mather. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEli\—‘^ A very yalu.able book. . . . Dwinc 
hnmanelice is likely to prove of great service to Christian truth. It combines, to a 
remarkable extent, profound thought and clear expression. It is thro- '.ghoul written 
in an interesting style.” 

G U AR DIAN. — “Altogether, we have rarely read a book of such phih-.,ophical 
earnestness in construing the Christian view of existence in terms of the thought and 
knowledge of these days, nor one more likely to bring home the knowledge of a Saviour 
tt) the modern man.” 

REASON AND REVELATION. An Essay in Christian Apology. 

8 VO. 7 s. 6rl. 

CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. Being Some Lectures on the Ele- 
ments of Christian Ethics. 8vo. ' [I;i the Press. 

Jacob (Rev. J. A.) BUILDING IN SILENCP:, and other 

Sermons. Extra leap. 8vo. 6s. 

Jacob(Rev.J.T.)— CHRIST THE INDWELLER. Cr.Svo. 5s. 
Jellett (Rev. Dr.) — 

THE ELDER SON, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo." 6s. 

Joceline (E.)— THE MOTHER’S LEGACIE TO HER UN- 
BORN CHILD. Cr. i6mo. 4s.' 6d. 

Jones (Jenkin Lloyd) — 

JESS : Brrs OF WAVSIDE gospel. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A SEARCH FOR AN INFIDEL: BITS OF WAVSIDE GOS- 
PEL. Second Series. Crown 8vo. 6.s. 

Joseph (Rev. Morris). -JUUAISxM AS CREED AND J.IFE. 

Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. n^t. 

'The view of Judaism set forth in this work lies midway between the 
orthodoxy which regards the Shulchan Aruch, or at least the Talmud, as 
the final authority in Judaism, and the extreme lilieralism wdiich would 
lightly cut the religion loose from the bonds of tradition. The present 
volume, then, may fairly Jay claim to novelty. Almost all the expositions 
of Judaism which have hitherto appeared in England have been w'ritteu 
from the rigidly conservative standpoint, but thus far no attempt has been 
made to elucidate .systematically the intermediate position, and to give a 
comprehensive account of Jew'i.sh belief and practice as they arc conceived 
by men of moderate views. 

KeUogg (Rev. S. H.)— 

THE GENESIS AND GROWTH OF RELIGION. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SCOTSMAN. — “Full of matter of an important kind, set forth with praiseworthy 
conciseness, and at the .same time with admirable lucidity. . . . T)r. Kellogg has done 
the work allotted to him with great ability, and everywhere manifests a competent ac- 
quaintance with the subject with which he deals.” 
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King (Prof‘. H.’C.)— PECONSTaftc^ION IN THEOLOGY. 

Crown Svo. 6s. 

THECy^OGY AND ^niE^OCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS. Crown 
Svo. ^s. net. 

Kingsley (Charles) — 

ViLLAGE AND TOWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. Crown 
Svo. 3s. 6d. 

THE WATEl'vOF LIFE, and other Sermons. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 
SERMONS OK NATIONAL SUBJECTS, AND THE KING OF 
THE EARi H. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. • 

SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

GOOD NEWS OF GOD. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

VHE (/OSPEL of the PENTATEUCH, AND DAVID. Crown 
♦Svo. 3s. 6d. 

DISCIPLINE, and other Sermons. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 
WESTMINSTER^SKRMONS. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

ALL SAINTS’ DAY, and other Sermons. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

ACADA'Afl".~9'‘ can imagine nothing more appropriate tiian this edition fora 
public, a school, or even a village library.” 

Kirkpatrick>Prof. A. F.)— THE DIVINE LIBRARY OF THE 

OLD TESTAMENT. Its Origin, Preservation, In.spirat¥)n, and 
Permanent Value. Crown Svo. 3s. net. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE PROPHETS. Warburtonian Lectures 
18S6-1S90. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Knight (W. A.)— ASPECTS OF THEISM. Svo. *8s. 6d. 

LETTPMvS FROM HELL. Newly translated from the Danish. With 
an Introduction by lit-. George Macdonald. Twenty-eighth 
Thousand. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Lightfoot (Bishop)— 

tup: ClllflSTIAN MINISTRY. Reprinted from Dissert at ions on 
the Apostolic Crown Svo. 3s. net. 

LEADERS IN THE NORTHERN CHURCH: Sermons Preached 
in the Dioce.se of Durham. 2nd#}ulition. Crown Svo. 6.s. 
ORDINATION ADDRESSES AND COUNSELS TO CLERGY. 
Crown Svo. • 6s. 

CAMBRIDGE SEKMONS. Crown Svo. 6s. 

SERMONS PRPJACHED IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

A CHARGE DELIVERED) TO THE CLERGY OF THE 
DIOCESE OF DURHAM, 25th Nov. 1886. Demy Svo. 2.s. 
ESSAYS ON THE WORK ENTITLED “ Supernatural Reli- 
gion.” Svo. Re-issue at 6s. net. 

DISSERTATIONS ON THE APOSTOITC AGE. Svo. 14s. 
BIBLICAL ESSAYS. Svo. I2.s. 

7Y7I/ AS . — “ As representing all that is now available of the Bishop’s profound learning 
and consummate scholarship for the illustration of his great .subject, the present volume 
and its successor will be warmly welcomed by all students of theology.” 
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Lillingston (Frank, THE BRAMO SAMAJ AND 

ARYA SAMAJ IN TilElR BEARING UJDN CHRIS- 
TIANITY. A Study in Indian Theism. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
M‘Connell (Dr. S. D.)— CHRIST.’" Crc-.v- 8vo. net. 
Macmillan (Rev, ?Iugh) — 

BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE. 15th Ed. Glo])e 8vq». 6s. 

THE TRUE VINE ; OR, THE ANALOGIES OF OUR LORD’S 
yVLLEGORY. 5th Edition. Cilobe 8vo. 6s. 

THE MINISTRY OK NATURE. 8lh EditRn. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

THE SABBATH OK THE FIELDS. 6th Edition. Globe 8 vo. 6s. 

THE MARRI.XGE IN CANA. Glol;e 8vo. 6s. 

THE OLIVE LEAK. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

THE GATE BEAUTIFUL AND OTHER BIBLE TEACHINGS 
FOR 'blTE YOUNG. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

s/'/i A KKR. -“These addresses arc, in fact, niodels of their kind — wise, reverent, and 
not less inuv;,2;inn.tivc than jiractica! ; they abound in choice ..nd apposite ancc(h)tes and 
illustrations, and ])Osst'ss di-.iinci literaty merit.” 

DAILY C}IRONICLJ'.. — ''''\'\-io ])oetic touch that beautifies r'l Dr. Macmillan’s 
writing is fi'esli in every one of these i harnilnc; addresses. 'I'he volume is sure to meet 
with cordial apiirccialiun far beyond flic sfihere of its orij»in.” 

GLEANINCLS IN HOEY FIELDS. Crown 8vo. ’ 3s. 6d. 

THE CORN OF Hi: AA'EN. Crowp 8vo. 6s. 

Mahaffy (Rev. Prof.)-— THE DECAY OF MODERN PREACH- 
ING : AN ESSAY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Marshall (H. Rutgers) -INSTINCT AND REASON: An 
Essay w'ith .some S})ecial Study of the Naturevof Religion. 8vo. 
1 2s. 6d. net. 

Mason (Caroline A.) -LUX CHRISTI. An Outline Study of 
India — A Twilight Land. Crown 8vo. 2.s. net. 

Mathews (S.)— THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF JESUS: 

AN ESSAY IN CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY. Crown 8vo. 6,s. 
Maurice (Frederick Denison) — 

THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST. 3rd Ed. 2 Vols. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 

TH E CON.SCTENCE. Lectu.*e.s on Casuistry. 3rd l^.d. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
‘dialogues on family worship. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE DOCTRINE OE .SACRIFICE DEDUCED FROM THE 
SCRIPTURES. 2nd Eililion. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 6th Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ON THE SABB.ATIT DAY; THE CHARACTER OF 'DIE 
WARRIOR; AND ON THE INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY, Fc.np. 8 VO. 2s. 6d. 

LEARNING AND WORKING. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

'DIE LORD’S PRAYER, THE CREED, AND THE COM- 
MANDMENTS. Pott 8vo. is. 

Collected Works. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN LINCOLN’S INN CHAPEL. In Six 
Volumes. 3s. 6d. each. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN COUNTRY CHURCHES. 
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Maurite (F. D.| — conthmed. 

Collected W orks — contimicd. 

CHRISTMAS DAY AND OTHER SERMONS. 
THEOLOGICAL ES^SAY^^• Also 8vo. Sewed. 6d. 
PROITIEI'S ANi# ICINGS. 

PATRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS. 

TyE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 

GOSPEL OF ST. |OIJN. 

EPISTLE OF*ST.*JOHN. 

FRIENDSHIP ^F ROOKS. 

PRAYER BOOK AND LORD’S PRAYER. 

THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE. 

THI^: ACTS OF THE APOSIXES. 

C f! (' / f “ 'I'lierc is pn)l);il)lv n<) wiiler of llic piciCiiL century to whom 

the -ii owes a d--cper rlc.hl of ^ratilu'le. , . . J’robahly he did more to 

stop the stream of converts to Romanism wliich fo!li.)Wed the secession of Newman than 
any other individual, by tetjl^liing Rnglish Ohurchmeii to think out the reasonabJencss 
of their i)ositi(>n. ” 

SPF,A/\FJ\. “I'hesc sermons arc marked in a conspicuotib degree by liigh tliitiking 
and plain statemenf." 

'FJAfF'.S. — “A volume t^f s(.*rinons for which the memory of JNIauiice’s unique personal 
influence ought to<||^curc a cordial rereption.” 

.S’CY^7A.l/vI 'I'hey a]>pear in a volume uniform with the rei;ent collective 
edition of Maurice’s works, and will be welcome to the many readers to wl|om that 
edition has brought home the lcacl|ing of tlie most popular among modern Kiiglish 
divities.” 

Medley (Rev. W.)-- CHRIST THE TRUTH. Bein^ the 
Ant;ti,^ Lectures fur the year 1900. Crown Svo. ()s.* 

Milligan (Rev. Prof. W.)— THE RESURRECTION OF OUR 
L(.)RD. Fourtli Kditi^ui. Crown Svo. 5 '^- 

SFF.C'FA “ 'I'hc argument is pul with Ijreviiy and force by Dr. INlillig.iu, ami 

every pttge hears witness that he has mastcicd the literature of the sulqect, and has made 
a special study of the more recent discussions on this as))ccl of the question. . . . 'I'lic 
remaining li:c lures are moir? thcologic.al. They abound in striking; views, in fresh and 
vigorous exegesis, *ud manifest a k- •• . ' •> the hearing of the fact of the 

Resurrection on many important ;y. The notes are able and 

scholarly, and elucidate, the teaching of the text. 

THE ASCENSION AND HE.AVENLY PRIESTHOOD OF 
OUR LOlvD. Jni/rJ Lo/ii res' Crown Svo. 7.S. 6 ( 1 .* 
MISSIONS — UNITED S rUD\' OF. .SA' ///aAv Griffi.s, Hodcrins,, 
Mason, and .SAirni. 

Monteliore (Clniule (I.) — L 113 FH\. 7 \L JUDAISM. An Essay. 

Crown Svo. 3s. not. 

Moorhouse (Bishop) — 

JACOB : Tlirec Sormon.s. E'Mra fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

THE TEACHING OF CHRIST. Its Ckniditions, Secret, and 
Re.sults. Crown Svo. 3s. net. 

DANGERS OF THE AP()STOLIC AGE. Crown Svo. 3s.net. 
CHURCH WORK: ITS MEANS AND METHODS. Crown 
Svo. 3-s. net. 

CHURCH TIMES . — “ It may almo.st be said to mark an epoch, and to inaugurate a 
new era in the history of Kpisccjpal visit.ation.” 
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ma\;millan and co/s 
Moorhouse (Bishop) — cojtHt^ied, , 

TIMES . — “ A senes of dioce^^in addresses, full of practical counsel, by one of the 
most active and sagacious of modern prelates,” 

GLOJyE. — “Throughout the volume we note the presence of the wisdom tlmt comes 
from long and varied experience, from sympathy, and fjtjm the possessiog of a fair and 
tolerant mind.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN . — “Full of interesrarfJ instructia^ for all who take 
an interest in social and eioral, to say nothing of ecclesiastical, reforms, and deserves to 
find careful students far beyond the limits of those to whom it was originally addressed.” 

Myers (F. W. H.)~-SCIENCE AND A FUTURE FIFE. 

Gl. 8vo. 4s. net. I 

Nash (H. S.)— GENESIS OF THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE. 
THE RELATION BETWEEN THE fiSTABLISIlMENT 
QF CHRISTIANITY IN EUROFE AND THE SOCIAL 
QUESTION. Crown Svo. 6s. ^ ^ 

SCOTSMAN . — “ 'J'he hook is eloquently, and at times lirillianil}’’, written. . , . But 
few reatlers could go through it without being inspired by clever and animated hand- 
ling of philosophical ideas.” 

MANCIIE.STE.R GUARDIAN . — “An interesting and suggestive little book.” 

Pattison (Mark). — SERMONS. Crowai 8V0. 6s. 

Peabody (Brof. F. C.)— JESUS CHRIST AND THE SOCIAL 
(QUESTION. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE RELIGION OF AN EDUCATED MAl^r! Crown Svo. 

»Giit top. 4s. 6d. net. „ 

This little volume, by the w'cll-knownHInrvard Rrofe.ssor, treats the 
subject under the following main heads: — Religion us Education; The 
Mes.sage of Christ to the Scholar ; and Knowledge and Service. 
PEPLOCRkPHIA DVIiLINENSIS. Memorial Disc.mrics Breached 
in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, b 895-1 902. With 
Preface by the Very Rev. J. H. l-tERNARD, D. D., Dean of St. 
Patrick’s. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

PHILOCIIRISTU.S. Memoirs of a Pisciple of the Lord. 3rd Ed. Svo. 12s. 
Picton (J. Allanson).— THE RELICHON OF, THE UNl- 
VERSPb Svo, los. net. 

^ICA DE.My.~~-*^ The hook is most seriously t<j he reconimendcd to any one wdio 
desires a dignified and impressive statement of vrhal is most obviously the religion of the 
coming time.” 

Pike ((L R.)— THE DIVINE DRAMA THE DIVINE’ 
MANIFESTATION OF GOD IN THE UNIVKRSP:. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

Plumptre (Dean). — MOVEMENTS IN RELIGIOUS 

THOUGHT. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA. Second Impression. Crown Svo. 
Gilt top. 4s. 6d. net. 

BOOKMAN. — “It is not only its anonymity which suggests comparison with Ecce 
TIo}HO. The sutijert is the same in lioth books — the method and aim of Jesus — thongli 
treated from quite ilifTerenl points of view ; and the level of thought is much the same ; 
the easy originality that Cuts a new section through the life of Christ ami shows us strata 
before unthought of ; the classic severity of the style, the penetrating knowledge of human 
nature, the catholicity of treatment, all remind us of I Vofi 'sor Seeley's captivating work.” 

Purchas (Rev. H. T.) — JOHANN INE PROBLEMS AND 
MODERN NEEDS. Crown Svo. 3.S. net. 
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RELICnIOU^ DPUBTS OF DE^MOLRACY. Papers by Various 
Authors. Edited by Gror(;e hA/. 'JSvo. Sewed. 6d. 

Rendall (Rev. F.)— THE THEOLOGY OF THE HEBREW 
CHSilSTIANS. Crowi>^vo. 53. 

Ridding (GeeJige, RifSliop of Southwell).— THE REVEL AND 

THE BATTLE. Crown Svo. 6s. 

- “Sinmit'irlv well worth reading.” 

M A XC /I I'..') a I'ARDIAN . — “Marked by dignity and force.” 

Robinson (Prebendary H. G.)— MAN IN THE IMAGE OF 

GOD, and otlft;r Sermons. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

i^Robinson (Dean J. A.)— UNITY IN CHRIST AND OTHER 
^SKR^IONS. Crt)wn Svo. 6.s. 

Rutherford (Rev. Dr. W. G.)— THE KEY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Sermons preached to Westminster Boys in the Abbey. Crown 
Svo. 6s. ^ 

Ryle (Kt. Rev. H. E., Bishop of Winchester). — ON HOLY 
.SCRiri^JKE AiS D CRI'riCISM. Crown Svo. the Press, 
ON THE (HHJRCH Ol' ENCiLAND. Crown Svo. [/// the Press. 

Seeley (Sir J^.) — ECCE HOMO ; A Survey of the Life and 
Work of Jesus Christ. |Globe Svo. 4s. net. Also Svo. Sewed, 
6 ( 1 . 

NATURAL RELIGION. Globe Svo. 4s. net. 

A TH RN — “ If it be the function of a genius to interpret the to itself, this 
is a work of ;;eniii.s, gives artirulate expression to tlie higher strivings of the time. 
It imls plainly the problem of these I tiler clays, and so far contributes to its solution ; a 
yinsitive solution it scarcely claims to supply. No such important contribution to the 
(piestioii of the time h.as been published in England since the appearance in iS66 of F.cce 
Homo. . . , 'I’hc author is a teacher whose words it is well to listen to ; his worils are 
wise but sad ; it has not been given him to lire them with faith, but only to light them 
with reason. Mis readers may at least ihriukhiin for the intellectual illumination, if they 
cannot owe him grijjttndc for any added favour. ... A book which we assume will he 
read \ in -1 thinking Englishmen.” 

/!/. ; d ( 7/'/.'.V ■/■/ /V GUARDIAN . — “The present issue is a compact, handy, well- 
printed edition of a thoughtful and remarkable book.” 

Selborne (Roundell, Earl of).— LEJTTERS TO HLS SON ON 
RELIGION. Globe Svo. 3s, 6d. 

THE CATIIOCIC AND APOSTOLIC CHURCH. Globe Svo. 
3s. 6d. 

Service (Rev. John). — SERMONS. With Portrait. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Smith (A. H.) — REX CHRISTUS. An Outline Study of China. 
GIoVjc Svo. 2.s. 6d. net. 

Stanley (Dean) — 

THE NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. Sermoms preached in 
Westminster Abbey. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 2s. 6cl. 

Stewart (Prof. Balfour) and Tait (Prof. P. G.) — THE UNSEEN 
UNIVERSE; OR, PHYSICAL SPECULATIONS ON A 
FUTURE STATE. 15th Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 
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Stubbs (Dean) — 

CIIRISTUS IMPERAfrOR. A Series of Lecture- Sermons on the 
Universal limpire of Christianity. Edited by Very Rev. C. W. 
Stubbs, D.D., Dean of Ely. Q;;pwn 8Vo. 6s. 

The discourses included in this volume were (delivered ^n 1893 in the 
Chapel -of- Ease to the Parish Church of Wavertree — at that time the 
centre of mucli excellent social work done by Mr. Stubbs, who hyd not 
yet been promoted to the Deanery of Ely. The following arc the sul^jecls 
and the preachers : — 'Plie Supremacy of Christ in all l^ahns : by the Very 
Rev. Charles Stubbs, D.D., Dean of Ely. — Christ in the Realm of History : 
by the Very R<iv, G. W. Kitchin, D. ])., Dean of Difiham. — Christ in the 
Realm of Philosophy: by the Rey. R. E. Bartlett, M. A., PJampton 
Lecturer in 18SS. — Christ in the Realm of Law ; l>y the Rev. J. B. 
Heard, M.A. , Hulsean Lecturer in 1893. — Christ in the Realm of Art : 
by the Rev. Canon Rawnsley, M.A., Vicar of Cri>sthwaite. — ChrisWin the 
Realm of Ethics : by the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, 1 ).D., Vicar of Kirkby 
Lonsdale, and Chaplain to the (^uecn. — Christ in the Realm of Politics : 
by the Rev. and lion. W. II. I'reemantle, M.A. , Canon of Canterbury. — 
Christ in the Realm of Science: by the Rev. Brooke I^imbcrt, B.C.L. , 
Vicar of Greenwich. — Clirist in the Realm of Sociology : by the Rev. S. A. 
Barnett, M.A., Warden of 'Poynbee Hall, and Canon of J'-ristol. — Christ 
in the Realm of Poetry: by the Very Rev. Charles .Stubbs, D.D,, Dean 
of Pdy. 

SCOTS HI A IV . — “ 'I’hcir prelections will be found stiimilatinR .and instructive in a hish 
decree. 'I'lic volume deserves recognition ns a courageous allempt to give to Christianity 
its rightful place and power in the lives of its i)roressor.s.” 

Talbot (Bishop).— A CHARGE DELIVERED "TO THP: 
CLERGY OF THE DIOCESE OF ROCHESTER, October 
24, 25, and 26, 1899. 8vo. Se\^ed. 2s. net. 

THE CHURCH’S EAILURES AND Tllb: WORK OF CHRIST. 
A Charge addressed to the Clergy of his Diocese at Ids Second 
Visitation in the Ninth Vear of his Episcopate an* 1 in the War of 
Our Lord 1903. 8vo. .Sewed. is. net. 

PAID' NTACS. — “A liliie hook that will he lead with interest by all ulio are 
concerned in the s.nue problem here coni idered - the rel.ation of Christianity as an active 
iiisjinralioii of common life to such masse-, of toiling pupulations as ;ue rei)iesented by 
the millions of South London.” 

Temple (Archbishop) — 

SERMONS PREACHED IN THE CHAPEL OF RUGBY 
SCHOOL. Extra Ecap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

SECOND SERIES. 3rd Ed. 6s. 

THIRD SERIES. 4th Edition. '6s. 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 
Bampton Lectures, 1884. New Imprcssiim, 1903. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

CHARGE DELIVERED AT HIS FIRST VISITATION. 8vo. 
Sewed. l.s. net. 

(i) The Doctrine of the Eucharist; (2) The Practice of Confession; 
(3) Uniformity in Ceremonial ; (4) The Power of the Bishops. 
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Thack5ray<H.6t. John).~THE RELATION OF ST. PAUL 
TO CONTEMITJRARY JEWISH ^AHOUGHT. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 

TO THOSE WHO SUFFER.j^i A Heart of Compassion. Crown 8vo. 
Sewed.'% is. net# * 

rALl. MALL (lA/.FTTE . — “We have rarely met so slir # a volume more Tull or 
SLiK^eslive aiiu heljiful thoughts. . . . A true, a beautiful hook ; and we trust the modest 
way ushered into the world will not prevent it obtaining the attention and recognition 
it dc?CT*ves.” 

Trencli(Archbisht)p).—HULSEAN LECTURES. 8 vo. 7 s. 6 d. 
Tymms (Rev. Dr, T. V.)- THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF 

"'ATONEMENT. Angus Lectures. Crown 8vo. *7s. 6d. 

Vau^an QDean) — 

M^:M 0 RIALS OF harrow SUNDAYS. Sth Edition. Cro^n 
Svo. I os. 6d. 

HEROES OF FAITH. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

LIFE’S WORK fAND GOD’S DISCIPLINE. 3rd Edition. 
Extra rc%|b Svo. 2.s. 6d. 

THE WJIOLi:sOME WORDS OF JESUS CHRIST. 2nd 
Edition}^ I'cri].i. Svo. 3.S. 6d. 

FOES OF FAITH. 2nd Edition. lAap, Svo. 3s. 6d. ^ 

COUNSELS FOR YOUlio STUDENTS. Fcap. Svo. 2s.’6d. 
THE rWO GREAT d'EMPTATIORS. 2nd Ed. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
ADDRESSES FOR YOUNG CLERGYMEN. Extrg fcap. Svo. 
4s, 6cf. ^ 

“ MY SON, GIVE ME THINE HEART.” Extra fcap. Svo. 5s. 
TEMPLP 2 SPiRMONS. Crown Svo. los. 6d. 

AUTHORISED OR REVISED? Sermons on some of the Texts in 
which the Revi.sed Version differs from the Authorised. Crown 
Svo. 7% 6(l. 

LESSONS OE THE CROSS AND PASSION. WORDS FROM 
THE CROSS. THE REIGN OF SIN. THE LORD’S 
I’RAYPiR. Four Courses of Lent Lectures. Crown Svo. los. 6d. 
UNIVPiKSJTY SF.RMONS. NE\f AND OLD. Cr. Svo. los. ^d. 
NOTPhS PAIR JUiCTURPhS ON CONFIRMATION. Fcap. Svo. 


DONCASTER SPdRMONS. ixssons of Life and Godliness, 
Words from the (io.spels. Cr. Svo. los. 6d. 

RPLS'PFUL 'rriOUGHTS IN RESTLESS TIMES. Cr. Svo. 


and 

5S. 


LAST WORDS IN THE TjaiPLE CHURCH. Globe Svo. 5s. 

SATURDAY /v AV/Air,— “ These discourses, in thought, in .style, have so much 
at is permanent anil fine aliont them that they will stand the ordeal of being read by 
ly serious man, even though he never heard Dr. Vaughan .speak. 

UNIVERSITY AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown Svo. 6s. 


TIIMI’.S.-— “As specimens of pure and rhythmical English pro.se, rising here and there 
to flights of so]>ci and chastened elo<iuenco, yet withal hreathiiig throughout an earnest 
and tievotional spirit, these .sermons would he hard to matcli. 

SCOTSIMAN '. — “All arc marked by the earnestne.ss, schokirship, and strength of 
thought which invariably characterised the pulpit tillcranccs of the preacher. 
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Vaughan (Rev. D. J.)-jTIfE PRESENT TRi'aL OF FAITH. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. 

QUESTIONS OF THE DAY, SOCIAL, NATIONAL, AND 
RELIGIOUS. Crown 8vo. C.'. 

- ft. 

NATIONAL OBS^(^RVER.— ^‘ In discussing Questions 0 / the Day Mr. D. J. 
Vaughan .speaks with candour, ability, and comnjon sense.” 

SCOTSMAN . — “They form an .altogether admirable collection of vigo;i*'VS and 
thoughtful pronouncements on a variety of social, national, and religiou.s topics.” 

GLASGO IV HERALD . — “A volume such as this i.s the b'fest reply to those friends 
of the people who are for ever complaining that the clergy wa.ste their time preaching 
antiquated dogma and personal salvation, and neglect the weigf'ptier matters of the law.” 

M ANCHES7EIR GUARDIAN . — “ He speaks boldly as well as thoughtfully, and 
what he has to say i.s always worthy of attention.” E 

EXPOSITOR V TIMES . — “ Most of them are .social, and the.se are the most interest- 
ing. And one feature of peculiar interest is that in those sermons whicl/ were preached 
tW-'.nty years ago Canon Vaughan saw the questions of to-day, and sugge.sted thei)emedie.s 
we are beginning to apply.” 

Vaughan (Canon E. T.)— SOME REASONS OF OUR CHRIS- 
TIAN HOPE. Hulsean Lecture.s for 1875. Crown 8vo. ' 6s. 6d. 

Venn (Dr. John). —ON SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF 
BELIEF, SCIENTIFIC AND RELIGIOUS.^jjW 6s. 6d. 

Welldon (Bishop). — THE SPIRITUAL LIFE, and other 

Sermons. Crown Svo. 6.s. 

SCOTTISH LEADER.— Inastrainof- -d. t. perma-hc ,•! .q. Pdshop Welldon 
treats inqnessLely of various aspects of the 1 ■ • .! lij. •. cannot fail both 

to enrich the heart and stimulate the mind of the carne.st reader." 

CLASGOl'V HERALD. — “ They arc cultured, reverent, a'ul thoughtful produc- 
tions.” 

THE REVELATION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. Crown Svo. 
6s. 

“I LIVE”: PEINC; HINTS ON THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Crown Svo. is. 6d. net. 

THE CONSECRATION OF THE STATE. An Essay. Crown 
Svo. 2s. net. 

Westcott (Bishop) - 

ON THE RELIGIOUS OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 
Sermons. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 

GIFTS FOR MINLSTRY. Addre.sscs to Candidatc.s for Ordination. 
Crown Svo. is. 6d. 

FROM STRENCiTH TO STI^ENGTII. Three’ Sermons (In 
Memoriam J. Ih D.) Crown Svo. 2s. 

THE REVELATION OF THE RISEN LORD. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE HISTORIC FAITH. 3rd Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. 6th Ed. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE REVELATION OF THE FATHER. Crown Svo. 6s. 
CliRISTUS CONSUMMATOR. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 
SOME raOUGHTS FROM THE ORDINAL. Cr. Svo. is. 6d. 
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WestC(fbt (HishJip) — coniinued. 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRIS'J'IANItV. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
THft WES 1 \ Globe Svf# 4s. net. 

THK GOSPEL OP*Lft<'l?. Crown 8 VO. 6s. 

THE INCARNATION AND COMMON LIFE® Crown 8vo. 9s. 

T^M^S . — “A collection of sermons wliich possess, among other merits, the rare one 
of actliality, rellecting, as they frecjuently do, the IJishop’s well-known and eager interest 
in social problems of the^ay." 

CHRISTIAN ASPECTS Ol' LIFE. Ciown Svo. 7s- 6 d. 

CJhlUKCH y/yi/AW.—'* We. heartily commeiul this volume to tke notice of our 
l^eaders. . .. . The Church of Fmgland is not^likely to lose toucli wnth the pt'ople of tliis 
country so long as she is guided liy Ihslxjps who show such a truly largct hearted 
sympathy with^iverything human as is heie manifested hy the present Occupier of the 
see of Durham.” * 

J^ITMkATLIN A sermon of the national day of rest, and some attractive per- 

sonal reminiscences of school days under James Ihince l.-c-.ari- amo'.i,', the choicest parts 
of the volume, if we are to single out any portion'- from w-uk :.f di 'jiil’ad and valuable 
utterance ’’ # 

r iYA'b 'S'.-*' 'I'hrough <'very page . . . runs the same enlightened sympathy 
with the living work#. Om' forgets the liishojj in the Man. tljc iLcclesiastic in the Citizen, 
the Clmrchnian in the Christian.” 

THE OPLUGATION.S OF I'.MPIRE. Cr. 8vo. Sewed. 3d. net. 

LESSONS rivOM WORK. CiiAutuis and .Addresses. Second 
Im])ression. Crown Svj|). 6s. 

ADDRESS DELIVERED TO MINERS, July 1901. Crown 8v(). 
Sew^ed. 6d. 

Words OF EAITH and hope. Ciown 8 vo. 4s.^6d. 

CHRISTIAN ^SOCIAL UNION ADDRESSES. Crown Svo. 

IS. net. 

COMMON PKA\’EUS FOR FAMHA^ USE. Crown Svo. is. nci. 

PETERPOROUGl) SERMONS, ('u)wn 8vo. \Jn /hr Tress, 

White (A. D*)~- A HISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF 
SCIENCE WITH THE 0 I. 0 (;Y IN CHRISTENDOM. In 
Two Vol.s, Svo. 2 Is. net. 

y /d/AA. ” Is ceiuiinly one of the ime* u'^ehensiv ■. .ind, in uui judgment, um^l 

the mo.st valuable lii.storical work.s that ' : • many years. . . . He fias 

dio.sen a large subject, httt it is at least one which has clear and detiuile limits, and he 
has treated it very fully and comprehensively in two moderate volumes. . . His book 
appear.s to us to be based on much original research, on an enormous amount of careful, 
accurate, and varied reading, and his h.abit of appending to each section a list of the 
chief books, both ancient and modern, relating to it wall be very useful lu serious students. 
He has decided opinions, but he .always writes temperately, and with trausparent truth- 
fulness of intention.” 

DAILY CHKt)NICLH . — “Tlie stor^' of the struggle of scarcliers lifter truth with 
the organised forces of ignorance, bigotry, and superstition is the most inspiring chajitcr 
in the whole history of mankind. I'liat story has never been better told than by the 
ex-President of Cornell University in these two volumes.” 

Whiton (Dr. J. M.)— MIRACLES AND SUPERNATURAL 
RELIGION. Fcap. Svo. 3.S. net. 

Wickham (Very Rev. Dean).— WELLINGTON COLLEGE 
SERMONS. Crown Svo. 6s. 
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Wilkins (Prof. A. S.^-T^E LIGHT OF THi WORL'D : an 

Essay. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Wilson (Archdeacon)- 

SERMONS PREACHED IN CLlEfCN »COLLB»OE CHAPEL. 
Second Serfes. 1S88-90. Crown 8vo. 6$. 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

GUARDIAN. — “ Wc heartily welcome a new edition t;)f Archdeacon Wilson’s 
Essays and Addresses." 

SPEAKER. — “We are glad to welcome .1 new edltkin of the Archdeacon of 
Manchester’s A'!SJitv.v (T«f/ . . . 'I'hesc addressee arc man A 

and sagacious ; and they are, inorcovei, ])^rvaded with a deep sense o. : -p ' ; ■: ^ • 

unfailing enthnsiasni. ” ‘ ' 

SOME CONTRIRUTIONS TO THE RELIGIOUS' THOUGHT 
OF OUR TIME. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE (iOSPEL OF THE ATONEMENT. Bein- llie llulsoan 
Lectures for 1898. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6(1 * 

.SPEA K ER . — “ 'Fhis volume descrve.s a cordial welcome, and i ill reward a careful 
study. Il is marked by a candour and courage, a sincerity and liberality of .spirit, w'hich 
prove very attractive.” 

OXFORD MAGAZINE. — “ d'hey contain a good deal u(/ strong thought and 
delicate expression.” 

SPhCTATOR.-^^ A notable pronouncement.”, 

TWO SERMONS ON THE MUTUAL INFLUENCES OF 
THEOLOGY AND THE NATURAL SCIENCES. 8vo. 
Sewed. 6d. net. “ 

SIX LECTURES ON PASTORAL TIHCOLOGY. Willi an 
Appendix on the Influence of Scicrtific Training on the Reception 
(3f Religious Truth. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

PROBLEMS OF RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 8v(.. Sewed.^ 6d. 
Wood(C.J.)- SURVIVAT.S IN CHRISTIANITY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

MANCHESTER CUAR/HAN. — “Striking, stimulating and suggestive lectures. 

. . . The author writes with the boldness and conviction of a mystic; he hring.s wide 
ic'-ding to bear upon every branch his subject, and his book is impressive aneP''' 
ii^lerestiiig throughout.” 
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